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me» HY of course! You 
know all about it. 
It was such a lark! 
The De Lanceys in- 
vited you and you 
went with Clarence 
22d mamma in the 
auto. The tables were arranged on the 
verandas of the De Lancey “beach house,” 
and the Van Snubs were there, and the 
Bonds, and, oh, ever so many more. The 
lawns were so green and velvety, and the 
flower beds so trim and exquisite and the 
Sound so blue and lovely. 

The De Lanceys are the nicest people! 
Exclusive, of course, but—. If it hadn’t 
been for the “No trespassing” signs, and 
those horrid exeursion boats whistling 
back and forth, you might have imagined 
yourself miles away from anything 
coarse or common. And the De Lancey 
silver! And the Little Necks! And the 
bouillon! And— 

Yes. Well, that isn’t the kind of clam- 
bake I’m talking about. And I don’t 
mean the other kind, either. Where you 
pay seventy-five cents for a dingy slip 
of green pasteboard and elbow yourself 
into a pavilion roofed with dirty ean- 
vas, and fight for a wooden chair at a 
table covered with a soiled cloth, and 
have a dish of cold shells, filled with 
leather and sand, thrown at you by a 
husky pugilist in his shirt sleeves, while 
the fakirs yell and the merry-go-round 
toots and Mrs Solomons argues shrilly 
that little Jacob ought to eat free be- 
eause he is only “goin’ on six, s’ help me,” 
and—. No, I should say not. 

The clambake I mean comes into be- 


ing somewhat after this fashion: You 
are summering, let us say, at a village 
“down on the Cape,” a lazy old village 
where the houses and roads and sails are 
white, and the trees and grass and shut- 
ters and city boarders green, and the sea 
and sky and the natives—most of them 
—true blue. And you have bathed and 
fished and sailed and, smoked and loafed 
—have done almost everything, in fact, 
except work. There are people on Cape 
Cod who work, but the average “sum- 
merer”—no matter what grim resolutions 
he may have subscribed to before leaving 
home—is not one of them. 

So, one morning, as you are industri- 
ously filling your pipe—I am now sup- 
posing you to be a member of the to- 
bacco blessed sex—on the porch, your 
wife emerges from the cottage with a 


wistful, unsatisfied look in her eye, and | 


observes, “Oh, dear! I do wish we 
might have a real, old-fashioned clam- 
bake.” 

Whereupon you sit up in the hammock, 
choke down your excitement, and reply 
in an uninterested tone, “Clambake, my 
dear? Why, we had clams for dinner 
only yesterday.” 

“Yes, I know; but they taste so dif- 
ferent baked out of doors. I mean a 
real clambake on the beach. One with 
corn and potatoes and all the ‘fixin’s,’ 
such as we used to have when father was 
alive.” 

Now, your wife is, like yourself, a 
Cape Codder born. She used to live in 
the old Baker house on the “lower road” 
—the one occupied at present by that 
Portuguese family—and her father was 
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Cap’n Ezra Baker, and he was the great- 
est “eut up” for a grown man that ever 
—why, he just had to be a Universal- 
ist. No Methodist, in those days, could 
go on pienies and get up hay rides and 
“times” as he did every week day of his 
“shore leaves” and retain a_ regular 
standing in the ehureh. No, sir! One 
couldn’t enjoy life like that and be godly. 
As old Deacon Bradley said onee in 
prayer meeting: “We have them amongst 
us, O Lord, who imagine this airthly pil- 
egrimage be a vain thing. But let ’em 
beware and flee to the ark of safety, 
while there is yet time. There’ll be no 


Let 


straw-ridin’ and didoes over there. 
?em, I say, take heed to — 

Just here your wife interrupts your 
She says: 


meditations. 


“ Brown was very energetic when the digging first began” 


“The children would enjoy it so.” 

Bless the children! They are the most 
convenient excuses in creation. Prob- 
ably, if it were not for them, you 
wouldn’t get to the zoological gardens or 
the aquarium or the fairy play oftener 
than once a year or so. And as for the 
cireus—but that’s an old story. 

So you look becomingly benign and 
parental and observe: 

“That’s so. It would please them, 
wouldn’t it. Ill step over and see Jones.” 

Jones has a cottage down the road a 
bit, and you find him sitting on the poreh 
and looking resentfully at the lawn 
mower. He has firmly resolved to cut the 
front yard that morning, and is therefore 
glad to see you. If the grass isn’t eut 
while the dew is on it, the eutting must 

go over until the next 

day. obligingly 

remain until the dew is 

all gone and he is then 

in a condition to agree 

to anything. Besides, 

hasn’t he children, too? 

Yes, indeed, he will be 

glad to help get up a 

clambake. So will the 

2 Smiths and the Robin- 

sons. Therefore, so 

much being decided up- 

on, you repair to Uncle 

Seth’s to eonsult con- 

cerning tides, weather 
and the like. 

You couldn’t have a 
clambake without Unele 
Seth Nor without 
Aunt Tempy either, for 
that matter. They live 
on the “lower road,” 
too, and Unele Seth was 
Cap’n Ezra’s second 
cousin. 

/ Aunt Tempy  won’t 
shake hands beeause it 
is baking day and her 
hands are all flour, but 
she says Uncle Seth is 
out weeding the eran- 
berry swamp and that 
he'll be “real tickled” to 
see you. So to the eran- 
berry swamp you go 
and find Unele Seth on 
his knees. He looks 
from the rear to be 
mainly whiskers and 
straw hat; but, between 
the whiskers and the hat 
brim, is a_ weather- 
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“The stove smokes, smells and sputters” 


beaten, tanned old face that wrinkles 
into a smile of welcome. 

“Clambake?” says Uncle Seth. “Well 
I declare I dunno. There’s precious nigh 
a fortn’t’s work on this swamp, and my 
hayin’ ought to be done besides. I swan 
seems ’s if we’d had so much wet weather 
lately that I ain’t had a chance to do 
nothin’ seareely. Yus, yus; I'd like to go 
fust-rate, but I declare I’m ’fraid I ean’t 
spare the time.” 

You suggest that it would please the 
children. Unele Seth is an old fish, but he 
rises to the bait. 

“Yus, yus,” he says. “’Twould suit 
them, I don’t doubt. Well, I dunno. 
When d’you eal’late to have it? Oh, 
’most any day’s all right this time of year. 
Let’s go up to the house and find out 
about the tides.” 

The Old Farmer’s Almanae hangs on 
the nail behind the “settin’ room” door. 
It is dog’s-eared and erumpled, although 
but seven or eight months old. Unele 
Seth wipes his “nigh to” spectacles and 
wets his thumb. 

“Hum,” he says, turning the leaves with 
the wet thumb. “Let’s see. Today’s the 


fourteenth, ain’t it? High tide today at 
3. That makes it low water at 9. Day 
after tomorrow it’s low at 11 or therea- 
bouts. How’d day after tomorrow suit 
ye?” 

It suits you, and you so affirm. But 
Unele Seth’s conscience still troubles him. 
There is that cranberry bog and that hay. 
Aunt Tempy comes to the rescue. 

“Oh, go ’long, Scth!” she urges. “You 
ain’t had a day ci I dunno when. One 
good time won’t put you in the poorhouse. 
I’d like a clambake fust-rate. My! my! 
what a lot we used to have when Ezry 
was alive and home from sea. That’s 
right. He’ll go. V’ll make him. Tell the 
children I'll have some apple puffs ready.” 

A clambake wouldn’t be a clambake 
without Aunt Tempy’s apple puffs. You 
carry the good news home, and are re- 
ceived like a conquering hero. The chil- 
dren proceed to behave like small imps 
and your wife wears a beatific smile. 
Jones comes over to say that Robinson 
has a cousin from Buffalo visiting him 
who has never eaten a clam in his life, 
and doesn’t know whether he’ll like them 
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or not. However, he'll risk the exper- 
ment, 

Next day the sky is evereast and cloudy 
and the gloom thereof descends upon the 
household. The children run to you and 
their mother at five-minute intervals de- 
manding to know if it is “going to clear 
eff.’ Jones comes down from the post- 
office at noon with the Boston daily pa- 
per, and the government’s hired prophets 
cheer you with, “Weather for New Eng- 
jand, Thursday: showers and fresh east- 
erly winds.” Robinson and the Buffalo 
cousin—whose name, by the way, is 
Brown—drop in after dinner to remark 
that they are “afraid it’s all off.” At last, 
in desperation, you go down to the “lower 
read” and Unele Seth. 

Unele Seth gets up from the supper 
table and comes out into the yard. With 
shirtsleeved arms akimbo he stands and 
gazes at the sky, at the western horizon, 
and at the weathervane on the barn. 
Then he makes proclamation as follows: 

“Wall, I dunno. Looks kind of how- 
come-you-so-now, don’t it? Depends on 
how the wind holds. It’s blowed from the 
sou’east all day, but seems to be cantin’ 
7round more to the south’ard. If she 
hanls round to the west more, I shouldn’t 
wonder if it faired off by day. Good 
no’thwest wind ’s what I’d like to see. 
There was spider webs on the grass this 
mornin’ and, gin’rally speakin’, you don’t 
see them in a spell of real bad weather. 
I kind of eal’late she’ll haul round. Any- 
way we won’t say die yet.” 

That’s the kind of weather prophet for 
you. You return home feeling that if 


the weather next day should be bad it- 


won’t be Unele Seth’s fault. He has done 
his best. 

And, sure enough, next morning it has 
“faired off.’ The wind hes “hauled 
round” to a little norca of west and the 
bay is a bright sapphire blue, sprinkled 
with flakes of white. You harness the 
horse into the “democrat” and help your 
wife in. The children and the lunch bas- 
kets are aboard long ago. 

The Joneses are waiting in their wagon 
at the corner of the “shore road.” The 
Smiths and Robinsons have gone on 
ahead. As you reach the top of the hill 
by the windmill the whole panorama of 
beach and bay is before you. The white 
sand along the shore, streaked, at high 
water mark, with lines of dark green sea- 
weed; the weather-beaten fish shanties 
and the pines at Rocky Point; the fish 
weirs on the horizon; the deep blue water 


beyond; and, between you and them, a 
mile or more of clean yellow and white 
flats and_ eelgrass-bordered channels. 
There is, so they say, but one other place 
along our coast where the tide goes out as 
far as it does just here. And no one 
knows exactly where that place is. 

There is a hail behind you, and here 
come Uncle Seth and Aunt Tempy in the 
earryall. The children set up a whoop. 

“All hands on deck!” roars Unele Seti. 
“Faired off fine, ain’t it? What ’d I tell 
ye? Hello there, young ones! Got your 
appetites along?” 

One of the boys takes down the bars in 
the rail fenee and you leave the road and 
drive across the marshes. The wind is 
cool and smells of salt. You reach the 
“wading place,’ ford the ereck, and 
emerge upon the beach near the point. 
And here are the Smiths and the Robin- 
sons, with hoes and baskets and Buffalo 
cousin, all complete. 

Tue horses are unharnessed and 
tethered in the shade of the abandoned 
fishhouses. You may have wondered why 
Unele Seth and Aunt Tempy came in the 
earryall instead of the buggy. You cease 
to wonder when Aunt Tempy unloads the 
boxes and bundles. There are enough of 
these to fill an ordinary wagon. 

“For heaven’s sake!” exclaims Mr 
Brown of Buffalo. “That isn’t all lunch, 
is it? Going to invite the town to din- 
ner?” 

Aunt Tempy smiles tolerantly. “You’ve 
never been to a clambake afore, have 
you?” she asks. “Humph! Well, J 
have.” 

“Turn to, you lubbers!” orders Unele 
Seth. “Clam-diggers fall in. Women 
folks do what they feel like doin’. Young 
ones fetch wood and get rockweed.” 

“Oh, don’t make ’em fetch wood yet 
awhile, Seth,” says Aunt Tempy. “There's 
time enough. They'll want to see the 
clams dug.” - 

The experiexced diggers are around 
with three or four-pronged clam hoes and 
wooden buckets. Unele Seth, being a pro- 
fessional, has a couple of “dreeners,” 
erates made of laths with handles of rope, 
Cousin Brown is proudly brandishing a 
garden hoe. 

“What you eal’late to do with that 
thing?” asks Unele Seth. “Weed perta- 
ters?” 

Mr Brown affirms that he intends dig- 
ging clams with it. 

“Sho! Land of love! You'll chop ’em 


into hash. let alone breakin’ your back, 
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You leave that ashore and come along to 
pick up. There’s diggers enough.” 

But the Buffalo pride is roused and Mr 
Brown still clings to his hoe. Shoes and 
socks are removed and the bare-footed 
brigade marches forth to descend upon the 
unsuspecting clam, Uncle Seth in the lead. 

The flats are just beyond the stretches 
of spiky sedge grass. Unele Seth’s tough- 
ened soles brush the spikes aside or tramp 
them down, but the tenderfoot rear guard 
performs involuntary war dances and ut- 
ters stifled but emphatie remarks. 

“Now,” says the commander, at length, 
“here’s as good a place as any. If I was 
after sea clams I’d go way out yonder 
back of them weirs; and if I wanted them 
big run-downs I’d lay to ’bout a quarter 
mile nigher shore ’n that. But for a bake 
or a bile there ain’t nothin’ better’n the 
little sage clams you git along the edge 
of this grass. Hoe in, all hands!” 

Brown wishes to know how you can tell 
where to dig. 

“Well,” condescends Uncle Seth, “I'll 
tell ye. See them holes in the sand? 
Some of ’em’s tlam holes and some of ’em 
ain’t. Them that ain’t is worms and you 
don’t want ’em. I ean ’most gin’rally tell 
a worm hole from a clam hole, but blessed 
if I know how I doit. Instinet and sense 
of smell, I cal’late, same as the old woman 
knew when the pie was burnt. Come on, 
now! Hoe in!” 

You “hoe in” literally, and the buckets 
begin fill. Unele Seth’s “dreeners”’ fill 
quicker than the others and he resurrects 
less of the long, ugly looking, thousand- 
legged sandworms. It is blazing hot here 
on the flats and your ankles and legs be- 
gin to turn a picturesque and vivid crim- 
son. Also, along toward the last layers in 
the bucket, you grow conscious of possess- 
ing a back. You turn over successive hoe- 
fuls of wet sand and the youngsters, 
splashed, dirty and happy, plunge both 
hands into the hole and pull loose the 
clams. 

“There!” says Unele Seth, whose 
“dreeners” are filled long since and who 
has been helping everyone else, “there’s 
enough I jedge. Good likely mess, too. 
Now we can head for shore. Why, 
where’s—where’s Mr Brown?” 

Brown was very energetic when the 
digging first began. His garden hoe 
turned over yards and yards of flats and 
his breathing was like the puffing of a 
donkey engine. But, somehow, he didn’t 
find many clams. Most of those he did 
find were mashed, by the sharp edge of 


the hoe, into pulpy combinations of shell 
and sand. And now he has disappeared. 
The youngsters remember that he wan- 
dered over behind the point. So all hands 
begin to shout “Brown!” at the top of 
their voices. 

The answer, when it comes, is some- 
what petulant. ‘Yes, yes! I’m coming. 
What’s the matter with you chaps?” 

He appears, hopping gingerly through 
the sedge. But on his sunburned counte- 
nance is pride unmistakable. 

“I found a fine place in nearer shore 
there,” he declares. “Just where that lit- 
tle brooks runs down. Look at that.” 

He displays a half bucket of little 
black clams, a good deal hashed up by the 
hoe, and enveloped in a cloak of evil- 
smelling blue clay. 

Unele Seth inspeets the find, sniffs sus- 
piciously and shakes his head. Obviously 
he doesn’t want to hurt the Buffalo rela- 
tive’s feelings, but— 

“[’m—I’'m kind of ’fraid, Mr Brown,” 
he says, “Course you didn’t know no bet- 
ter, not havin’ experience, but—you see 
clams that you git out of that sink hole 
ain’t— Phew! how they do smell up!” 

So Mr Brown’s treasures are discarded 
and their discoverer limps ashore, one 
hand on tke small of his back, and 
plainly feeling himself the victim of spite 
and envy. 

The clams—the good ones, not the 
shells filled with sand that are in some of 
the buckets—are carefully washed in a 
channel of clear, rippling water, and the 
diggers return to the beach. The “women 
folks” have not been idle. There is a 
breat pile of driftwood collected—old 
sun-bleached fragments of wrecks, dead 
limbs from pine trees, laths from the 
weirs and the like. 

“Fust rate!” says Uncle Seth. “That’s 
a good job. done. Ain’t got nobody’s 
fence in there, have ye? Land sakes! I 
remember when I was a boy we had a 
bake and pretty nigh used up all the 
rails off of Cap’n Benijah Lathrop’s 
fence, and— Humph! I forget that lit- 
tle pitchers have big ears. Guess I'd bet- 
ter be careful. Scatter, you young ones, 
and tote rockweed. Two or three of you 
men get stones. ’ll dig the hole.” 

You go along the beach, picking up 
round, waterworn bowlders the size of 
your head. Returning with these, you 
find thet Uncle Seth has dug a pit in the 
sand and is arranging the driftwood 
within it. Newspaper and shavings be- 
neath, chips and small fragments above, 
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“You find that Uncle Seth has dug a pit in the sand” 


the large limbs and beams on top. Then 
“he. lights the fire. 

It smokes, crackles and roars. Then, 
into the flaming pile are thrown the stones 
you and the others have brought. More 
wood and more stones follow. The fire 
burns down to a mass of red-hot coals. 
These Unele Seth removes with a long 
handled iron rake. There are the stones, 


white hot; they hiss, when sprinkled with 
water, like a fiatiron just off the stove. 
“Now then,” commands the chef, draw- 
ing his shirtsleeve across his perspiring 
forehead, “where’s that basket, Tempy?” 
Aunt Tempy produees, not one basket, 
but two, big ones. From these her hus- 
band takes green corn in the husk, new 
potatoes, and, finally, thirty or more in- 
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9 


“** Young ones fetch wood and get rockweed’” 


teresting looking little bundles of white 
cheese cloth. 

“What’s them?” he vouchsafes. “Well, 
son, them’s tinker mack’rel—little ones. 
I got ’em from the weir folks. Do ’em 
up that way and they go fine with a bake; 
cook jest right. Now heave in the clams.” 

Over the hot ston s are poured bucket 
after bucket of the clean wet clams. A 
mighty hissing they make, too. 


“Rockweed !” shouts Uncle Seth. 

The children have brought big armfuls 
of bulbous, damp weed, torn from the 
rocks below tide mark. With this the 
bake is covered and a square of canvas is 
laid over all. From beneath it rises a 
great cloud of steam. Then the canvas is 
covered with shovelfuls of the coarse 
beach sand. 

“There!” says Uncle Seth. “Now we’re 
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just goin’ to let her sizzle for he’? an 
hour.” 

While she “sizzles” your wife and 
Smith’s wife and Jones’s and Robinson’s, 
supervised and directed by Aunt Tempy, 
spread the cloths on the green in the 
shadow of the pines. The lunch bas- 
kets are unpacked. Biscuit and pickles 
and pies and doughnuts and sandwiches 
and hard boiled eggs and—and, oh yes! 
a half bushel of Aunt Tempy’s apple 
puffs and—you rather sympathize with 
Brown in his wonder at the supply of 
eatables; and yet you are conscious of a 
ravenous appetite. 

Jones has brought along the handiest 
thing. It is a little folding camp stove, 
made of sheet iron. When it is ready for 
use it is square, like a box, and you 
simply pour in a little oil and light it. 
It will be so nice for boiling the coffee. 
Coffee, so Jones says, never can be boiled 
just right over an outdoor wood fire. 

You inspect the stove; that is, you in- 
spect part of it, for one side seems to be 
missing. At last it is found, in the bot- 
tom of the wagon, under a laprobe, and 
the oil is poured in. But somehow or 
other the wicks won’t trim. The stove 
smokes, smells and sputters and Jones 
sputters likewise. 

“Want to hurry up with that ’ere cof- 
fee,” calls Uncle Seth. “Bake’s ’most 
done.” 

This makes Jones still more nervous, 
and it is ten minutes more before the stove 
is ready. And then the coffee pot is lost. 
It was right here a moment ago and so 
was the coffee, but— 

“Turn to, all hands!” shouts Uncle 
Seth. “Bake’s ready.” 

He carefully turns back the canvas and 
rakes off the rockweed; then into pans 
held by the boys and girls he puts great 
handfuls of hot clams, ears of corn, pota- 
toes and the cloth-wrapped fish. My! 
how good everything smells. 

“Tf we only had that coffee, now,” 
sighs Jones. “I was as sure I brought it 
and the coffee pot, too, as I am that I’m 
living. How on earth—” 

There is a shout. Uncle Seth appears, 
bearing the big coffee pot, steaming and 
fragrant. 

“While you was fussin’ with that ’ere 
stove contraption,’ he explains, with a 
twinkle, “I made a chip fire and started 
her bilin’. Now, piteh in, folks, and eat 
while the stuff’s hot.” 

Eat? Well, that’s what everybody does. 
The children “pitch in” with both hands 


and the grown people are not far behind. 
You remember that Brown has never 
tasted a clam in his life; he has eaten 
quahaugs of course, but they don’t count. 

He opens a shell, under the supervision 
of Mrs Robinson, extracts the clam, dips 
it in his saucer of melted butter, and 
chews deliberately. 

“Like it?” asks Robinson, anxiously. 

“Don’t know yet. Guess I’ll have to 
try another.” 

He tries another and another and an- 
other; eats half a peck or so and decides 
that he does like clams and will have some 
more. 

“Have another mug of coffee,” urges 
Unele Seth. “Ain’t nothin’ the matter 
with that coffee, is there? Even if ’twas 
biled out of door.” 

There is nothing the matter with any- 
thing, apparently. The clams are tender 
and delicious; so, too, is the corn. And as 
for those “tinker mackerel!” Whew! 

At last the doughnut and apple puff 
stage is reached and you begin to feel 
that a cigar would be a pleasant wind-up 
to the feast. But the children are eating 
yet. Wonderful what appetites they do 
have down here; eat twice as much as they 
do at home in the city. 

“Land sakes!” says Aunt Tempy, 
“eourse you shall have more pie, if you 
want it. Let ’em eat, bless their hearts!” 

“Young ones are all mouth and holler 
inside, like a pumpkin lantern, I eal’late,” 
observes Uncle Seth. “I used to be the 
same way. Ain’t got all over it yet. Pass 
them cookies, Tempy, won’t ye?” 

Well, you can’t eat forever, even at a 
clambake. Pipe and cigars are going and 
the “women folks” wash the dishes. The 
sun sinks toward the west. The fire has 
gone out and the tide comes in. It creeps 
over the flats and washes musically among 
the sedge where you dug the clams. The 
children are building forts aleng the 
shore, vain bulwarks against old Ocean. 

Unele Seth and Aunt Tempy grow 
reminiscent. They talk of other clam- 
bakes in years long gone. When the vil- 
lage was peopled with sea captains, who 
went away on long voyages and came 
home oceasionally to enjoy themselves 
with their wives and families. 

“Member that bake ’Lisha Doane got 
up, Seth?” asks Aunt Tempy. “Not the 
little one, when Caleb was here, but the 
big one when he was home for the last 
time, just afore him and his wife was 
wrecked and drownded off Hatteras? 
Much as forty folks there was, old and 
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young, and such a good time as we had! 
Stayed down to supper and then lighted 
lanterns and danced in the big barn that 
was standin’ then and belonged to Abner 
Payne.” 

“Yus, yus,” chuckles Uncle Seth. 
“Dance? I should say we did! ’Twas 3 
o’clock in the mornin’ when I got home 
that time. I was courtin’ you then, 
Tempy, and I drove down to the old 
house and got you. Do you remember?” 

“T guess I do! Mother says, ‘Now 
Tempy, don’t tire yourself all out dane- 
in’? But dancin’ didn’t tire folks in 
them days.” 

“That’s so, it didn’t. Seem’s if I could 
have worked all day and danced all night 
in them times. I couldn’t do it now no 
more’n nothin’. Must have been more life 
in the air then.” 

There is a good deal more of this, but 
they both agree that “clambakes ain’t 
the fun for folks like they used to be.” 

It is sunset, and the western horizon is 
all streaked with red gold and topaz and 
turquoise. It is time to go home. So the 
horses are harnessed, the empty baskets 
and pots and pans are loaded into the 
wagons, and the procession moves back 
across the marshes. But now the evening 


wind is cold and the dusky meadows are 
lonely, and the frogs are singing plain- 
tive songs of regret and longing. And 
you think of father and mother and the 
faces that once met you along the old 
village streets. Heigho! Whoa, Ned! 
Hurry up, children. It’s bedtime. 

Later in the evening you are conscious 
that your legs and arms are red hot and 
that witch hazel is good for sunburn. 
Also that a dyspepsia tablet or two might 
prove a restful solace for the clams you 
have eaten. Robinson limps over to say 
that Brown is in bed, swathed in cotton 
and vaseline, and that his ankles are be- 
ginning to blister. And, please, what is 
good for a lame back? 

But the children, lobster red though 
they are, went to bed perfectly happy. 
No dyspepsia there and no regrets either. 
In fact, the youngest, who is so burned 
that his mother is really worried, de- 
manded to know why there couldn't be 
a clambake every day. 

You used to feel that way, too. Now 
you shudder to think of it. If old Father 
Time would pause for a while in that 
everlasting mareh of his— “Folks don’t 
have the good times they used to have.” 
Well, perhaps that’s so, 


Mother-Hunger 


By H. 


If only I could find her—for the mother-hunger’s on me; 

I want to see and touch her, to know her close beside; 
I want to put my head in the hollow of her shoulder, 

I want to feel her love me as she did before she died. 


In all the world is nothing, love of husband or of children, 
In all the world is nothing that ean soothe me or ean stir 

Like the memory of her fragile ha:.d on which the ring was slipping— 
The hand that wakes my longing at the very thought of her. 


The window in the sunshine and the empty chair beside it, 

The loneliness that mocks me as I find the saered place! 
O Mother, is there naught in the unerring speech of silence 

To let me know your presence, tho’ I cannot see your face? 


Thank God that I have had you—that we held each other closer, 
As women and as sisters and as souls that claimed their own, 

Than any tie of blood could bind; and now my heart is pleeding, 
My heart is bleeding, Mother, and yours is turned to stone! 


Oh, no, I’ve not forgotten the triumph and the glory— 
I would not bring you back again to struggle and to pain. 
This hour will pass; but oh, just now, the mother-hunger’s on me, 
And I would give my soul tonight to kiss your hair again. 
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A Field for Collectors 


By Mary H. Northend 


HE present craze for old 
china has resulted in a 
rapid gathering of plates, 

fry platters, teapots, and 
many other pieces into 
collections, until the sup- 

ply of these favorite 
pieces bids fair to become exhausted. 

There is, however, still a field for collec- 
tors which is comparatively untouched in 

the gathering of old steins. 

These quaint old drinking vessels are 
still preserved in many homes, and while 
old Staffordshire plates and willow ware 
sets have been eagerly snatched by china 
fiends, they have escaped attention. It 
is rather strange, for they are interesting 
and quite as decorative as the plates and 
teapots which form the nucleus of many 
collections. 

Steins and mugs have been favorite 
drinking vessels among the inhabitants of 
many lands ever since the introduction of 


Highly colored German stein of 1787 


china, and are still much used by the 
peasantry of Old World countries. In 
Germany one may, even now, purchase 
for a trifling sum the graceful steins with 
their bright-colored decorations and their 
polished, pewter tops. 

However, it is not the steins of the pres- 
ent day to which I would have the collee- 
tor turn, but the old steins of early manu- 
facture. An advantage to the amateur 
lies in the fact that few of the old mugs 
and steins were ever copied, and though it 
is diffieuit in Germany to distinguish be- 
tween old and new, in our own land there 
are a number of well defined marks by 
which the old ones may be told from the 
few imitations. 

I would not give the impression that 
Liverpool, Leeds, and luster steins may be 
picked up without effort or expense, for 
rarely if ever can such a thing be done; I 
merely say that there is a larger chance 
for success, in that the field has not been 
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so thoroughly covered, and that for inter- 
est and beauty, these quaint old dishes are 
not a whit behind the other and more 
popular pieces of china. 

Steins are generally cylindrical in 
shape, are typical of the oldest pottery 
forms, and are seldom found in sets. Lus- 
ter ware alone affords a splendid variety 
as basis for a collection. Old German 
stone ware in blue and gray is more rare, 
though there are still occasional speci- 
mens, One of these in shades of brown 
and bearing the marks, “R. M. Fifoheim, 
A. 3,” is here pictured. 

As the collecting of teapots is a wom- 
an’s fad, so that of steins may be calied 
a man’s. One of the most successful 
among the gentlemen who have adopted it 
is W. J. Mitchell of Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Massachusetts. During his travels, 
a stein has been secured from each coun- 
try, many of them rare and old. A blue- 
and-white Delft purchased in Holland and 
known to be of great age, bears the marks, 
“J. C. M.” and two towers or pillars. An- 
other piece in this collection is a Saxon 
stein marked “A. D. R., 1799,” and show- 
ing a coat of arms. It is eight and a half 
inches high, of gray and black coloring, 
and has the pewter top and rim referred 
to by a writer in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He spoke of the Eng- 
lish drinking from “pots of earth of sun- 
dry colors and molds, whereof many were 
garnished with silver or leastwise with 
pewter.” 

A German stein of white ware, highly 
colored, showing a horse on one side, bears 
the letters, “M. R. M.,” the date 1787, as 
well as the lion rampant. 

The names steins and mugs are Fre- 
quently confused by the uninitiated, a!- 
though there is a very broad distinction 
between them. The stein has a metal 
top. Specimens are found where the 
tops are missing, but these are easily told, 
as traces of the top always remain. If 
the quest is to be confined to this coun- 
try, the term mug is a better classification 
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of the article, and, considering those only 
of English and American make, a simpler 
task. 


To make even the slightest mention of 
the many kinds of steins to be found in 
America would be an endless task, for, as 
one collector naively remarked, “There 
are steins and steins, and mugs and mugs.” 
Liverpool, Lowestoft and luster are prob- 
ably the most numerous, while Bristol and 
other ware may also be found. As to a 
particular hunting ground, there is none. 
Any old farmhouse may contain old steins 
with which the owner may be willing to 
part; and the search must be governed by 
the discretion of the collector. However, 
the course pursued in any china quest 
may bring results. 

I should like to speak of the decorative 
qualities of the old mug and stein, which 
I feel have not been thoroughly appreci- 
ated. Plates have long occupied the plate 
rail, but where the really old ones are not 
available, why not give the space to steias 
which are large enough to make an 
equally good display? Teapots have been 
used as friezes by daring collectors, but 
how much more symmetrical the steins 
would be if used in a similar manner! 

Mr Mitchell has used them effectively 
above the fireplace in the library of his 
Manchester home, where they rest against 
a panel of black walnut. Two of the 
handsomest are a Saxon dated 1762, with 
colored marks, showing the pewterer’s 
touch mark on the cover, and a Prussian 
stein of brown and gray bearing several 
marks, among them the eagle, the letters 
“A, A. L.,” the date 1654, and the lion 
rampant. This stein is thirteen inches in 
hight and is a very valuable specimen. 

There is no reason why stein collecting 
would not appeal to the lover of old china, 
to whom a group of those quaint old 
pieces could not fail to be beautiful. I 
thoroughly believe that, once attention has 
been turned to steins, the fad will spread, 
and the drinking vessels of our forefa- 
thers’ time will occupy an honored placgq 
in the gathering of old china. 


The Wrong End 


By Jack Appleton 

For Nature (she has just divined) 
Upon her hopes has sat: 

She’s put the feathers on the end 
That never wears a hat! 


Oh, do not blame the ostrich, child, 
Because she hides her head; 

She is not frightened—she’s ashamed, 
And much chagrined, instead. 


“** I thought ye was goiu’ t’ give me the bounce. Some does it that way’” 


The Fenelby Smugglers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Incubator Baby, etc 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 


rn V---The Pink Shirt Waist 


HE morning after Billy 
Fenelby’s arrival at the 
Fenelby home he awak- 
ened unusually early, as 
one is apt to awaken in 
a strange bed, and he 
lay awhile thinking over 
the events of the previous evening. He 
was more than ever convineed that Kitty 
was not the kind of girl he liked. He 
felt that she had made a_ bare-faced 
effort to flirt with him the evening be- 
fore, and that she was just the kind of a 


girl that was apt to be troublesome to a 
bachelor. She was the kind of a girl that 
would demand a great deal of attention 
and expect it as a natural right, and 
then, when she received it, make the man 
feel that he had been attentive in quite 
another way, and that the only fair 
thing would be to propose. And he felt 
that she was the kind of girl that no man 
could propose to with any confidence 
whatever. She would be just as likely 
to accept him as not, and having ac- 
cepted him, she would be just as likely 
to expect him to marry her as not 
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He felt that he was in a very ticklish 
situation. He saw that Kitty was the 
sort of girl that would take any air of 
rude indifference he might assume to be 
a challenge, and any merely polite at- 
tention to be serious love-making. He 
saw that the only safe thing for him to 
do would be to run away, but, since he 
had seen Kitty, that was the last thing 
in the world that he would have thought 
of doing. He decided that he would 
constitute her bright eyes and red lips 
to be a mental warning sign reading 
“Danger” in large letters, and that when- 
ever he saw them he would be as wary 
as a rabbit and yet as brave as a lion. 

He next felt a sincere regret that he 
had refused to pay the duty on the clean 
collar he had brought with him and that 
he had left on the railing of the porch. 
He got out of bed and looked at the col- 
lar he had worn the day before, and 
frowned at it as he saw that it was not 
quite immaculate. Then he listened 
closely for any sound in the house that 
would tell him Mr or Mrs Fenelby were 
up. He heard nothing. He hastily 
slipped on his clothes and tip-toed out 
of the room and down the stairs. This 
tariff for revenue only was well enough 
for Thomas and Laura, and assessing a 
duty of ten per cent on everything that 
came into the house (and thirty per cent 
on luxuries) might fill up Bobberts’ bank 
and provide that baby with an education 
fund, but it was an injustice to bachelor 
uncles when there was an unmarried girl 
in the house. If this Kitty girl was will- 
ing to so forget what was due to a young 
man as to appear in one dress the whole 
time of her stay, that was her look-out, 
but for his ‘part-he did not intend to 
lower his dignity by going down to 
breakfast in a soiled coller. If ereep- 
ing down to the poreh in his stockings 
and bringing in that collar surreptitiously 
was smuggling, then-— 

Billy stopped short at the sereen door. 
From there he could see the spot on the 
railing where he had put the collar, and 
the collar was not there! No doubt it 
had fallen to the lawn. He opened the 
sereen door carefully and stepped out- 
side. The early morning air was cool 
and sweet and an ineffable quiet rested 
on the suburb. He tip-toed gently 
across the porch and down the porch 
steps, hobbled carefully across the pain- 
ful pebble walk and stepped upon the 
lawn. There was dew on the lawn. The 
lawn was soaked and saturated and 


steeped in dew. It bathed his feet in 
chilliness, as if he had stepped into a 
pail of ice water, and the vines that 
clambered up the porch-side were dewy 
too. 

As he kneeled on the grass and pawed 
among the vines, seeking the missing col- 
lar, the vines showered down the erystal 
drops upon him and soaked his sleeves, 
and added a finishing touch of ruin to 
the collar he was wearing. The other 
collar was not there! It was not among 
the vines, it was not on the lawn, it was 
not on the porch, and, soaked in socks 
and sleeves, he retreated. He paused a 
minute on the porch to glance thought- 
fully at the moist foot-prints his feet leit 
on the boards, and wondered if they 
would be dry before Tom or Laura came 
down. At any rate there was no help for 
it now, and he went up the stairs again. 

The most uncomfortable small discom- 
fort is wet socks, whether due to a 
small hole in the bottom of a shoe 
or to walking on a lawn in the early 
morning; and Billy wiggled his toes as 
he slowly and carefully climbed the 
stairs. As he turned the last turn at the 
top, he stopped short and blushed. Kitty 
was standing there awaiting him, a smiie 
on her face and his other collar in her 
hand. She laid her finger on her lip, 
and tapped it there to command silence, 
and raised her brows at him, to let him 
know that she knew where he had been, 
and why. 

“T thought you would want it,’ she 
said in the faintest whisper, “so I smug- 
gled it in last night. I had no idea you 
would stoop to such a thing, but—but I 
felt so sorry for you, without a collar.” 

“Thanks!” whispered Billy. It was 
a masterpiece of whispering, that word. 
It was a gruff whisper, warding off fa- 
miliarity, and yet it was a grateful 
whisper, as a whisper should be to thank 
a pretty girl for a favor done, but still 
it was a scoffing whisper, with a tinge 
of resentfulness, but resentfulness tem- 
pered by courtesy. Underlying all this 
was a flavor of independence, but not 
such crude independence that it iilled the 
delicate tone that implied that the hearer 
of the whisper was a very pretty girl, 
and that that fact was granted even while 
her interference in the whisperer’s affairs 
was disliked, and her suspicions of dis- 
honest acts on his part considered un- 
ealled for. If he did not quite sueceed in 
getting all this crowded into the one word, 
it was doubtless because his feet were so 
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wet and uncomfortable. Billy was 
rather conscious that he had not quite 
succeeded, and he would have tried again, 
adding this time an inflection to mean 
that he well understood that her object 
was to get him into a quasi conspiracy 
and thus draw him irrevocably into cou- 
fidential relations of misdemeanor from 
which he could not escape, but that he re- 
fused to be so drawn—lI say he would 
have repeated the word, but a sound in 
one of the bedrooms close at hand sent 
them both tip-toeing to their rooms. 

They had hardly reached safety when 
the door of Mr Fenelby’s room opened 
and Mr Fenelby stole out quietly, stole 
as quietly down the stairs and out upon 
the porch. He looked at the railing 
where Billy had left the collar, and then 
he peered over the railing, and as silently 
stole up the stairs again. He paused at 
Billy’s door and tapped on it. Billy 
opened it a mere hint of a erack. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“That collar,” whispered Mr Fenelby. 
“T thought about it all night, and I didn’t 
think it right that you should be made to 
do without it. I just went down, to get 
it, but it isn’t there.” 

“Never mind,” whispered Billy. “Don’t 
worry, old man, I will wear the one I 
have.” 

Mr Fenelby hesitated. 
he whispered, “you won’t— 


“Of course,” 
That is to 


say, you needu’t tell Laura I went 
down—” 

“ ‘or'ainly not,’ whispered Billy. “It 
was awlully kind of you to think of it. 
But make this one do.” 

Mr ‘enelby waited at the door a mo- 


ment iouger as if he had something more 
to say, but Billy had closed the door, 
and he went back to his room. 

It was with relief that Bridget heard 
the door close behind Mr Fenelby. She 
had been standing on the little landing 
of the backstairs, where he had almost 
eaught her as she was coming up. If 
she had been one step higher he would 
have seen her head. Usually she would 
not have minded this, for she had a per- 
fect right to be on the backstairs in the 
early morning, but this time she felt 
that it was her duty ic remain undis- 
covered. Now that Mr Feneiby was gone 
she softly stepped to Billy’s door and 
knocked lightly. 

“Misther Billy, sor, are ye there?” she 
whispered. Billy opened the door a 
crack and looked out. 

“Mornin’ to ye,” she said in a hoarse 


whisper. “I’m sorry t’ disthurb ye, but 
Missus Fenelby axed me t’ bring up th’ 
collar ye left on th’ porreh railin’, an’ (’ 
let no wan know I done it, an’ I just 
wanted t’ let ye know th’ reason I have 
not brung it up is because belike some- 
one else has brang it already, for it is 
ne.” 

“Thank you, Bridget,’ whispered Billy. 
“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

She turned away, but when he had 
closed the door she paused, and after 
Lesitating a moment, she tapped on his 
door again. He opened it. 

“T have put me fut in it,” she said, 
“like I always do. W’u’d ye be so good 
as t’ fergit I mentioned th’ name of 
Missus Fenelby, that’s a dear man? I 
raymimber now I was not t’ mention it 
t’ ye.” 

“Certainly, Bridget,” said Billy, and 
he closed the door and went again to the 
window, where he had been turning his 
socks over and over in the streak of sun- 
light that warmed a part of the window- 
sill. 

It took the socks a little longer to dry 
than he had thought it would, and they 
were still damp enough to make his feet 
feel anything but comfortable, when he 
heard the breakfast bell tinkle faintly. 
He hurried the rest of his toilet and 
went down the stairs, assuming, as he 
went, the air of unsuspected innocence 
that is the inborn right of every man 
who knows he has done wrong. The 
bodily Billy was more conscious of the 
discomfort of his feet, but the mental 
Billy was all collar. He had never 
known a collar to be so obtrusive. He 
felt that he must seem all collar, even 
to the most casual eye, but he was up- 
held by the belief that no one would dare 
to mention collar to him in public. If 
he had sinned, he was not the only sinner, 
for he was but a partner in conspiracy. 
He walked down the stairs boldly. 

“And to think that his vanity should 
be the cause of robbing poor little Bob- 
berts,” he heard a clear voice say as he 
neared the dining room door. “It is too 
mean! I can never look up to man with 
the faith I have always had in man, after 
this. But I know they were his foot- 
prints, Laura.” 

“Are you so sure, Kitty?” asked Mrs 
Fenelby. “Mightn’t they be—mightn’t 
they be Bridget’s?” 

“They were not,” said the voice of 
Kitty, and Billy paused where he was, 
and stood still. “Bridget does not go 
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about in the wet grass in her stocking 
feet. Those were Billy’s tracks on the 
poreh. I am no Sherlock Holmes, but 
I ean tell you just what he did. He 
stole down before we were awake, to look 
for that collar, and he did not find it on 
the railing where he had left it. Then 
he saw it where it had fallen, and he 
went down on the wet lawn and got it. 
Watch him when he comes in to break- 
fast. He will be wearing a collar, and it 
will not be the one he wore last night.” 

Billy turned and tip-toed softly up 
the stairs again, undoing his tie as he 
went. When he came down his neck was 
neatly but informally swathed in a white 
handkerchief. Three pairs of eyes 
watched him as he entered, but he faced 
them unflinchingly. Mr and Mrs Fenelby 
let their eyes drop before his glance, but 
Kitty met his gaze with a challenge. 
There was nothing of treachery in her 
face, and yet she had sought to betray 
him. He looked at her with greater in- 
terest than he had ever known himself to 
feel regarding any girl, and as he looked 
he had a startled sense that she was 
fairer than she had been, and he caught 
his breath quickly and began to talk to 
Mrs Fenelby. 

“Tom,” he said, after breakfast, as 
Mr Fenelby was getting ready to leave 
to catch his train, “I think I’ll walk over 
to the station with you. I have some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“Come along,” said Mr Fenelby. “But 
you will have to walk quickly. I have 
just time to catch my train.” 

you notice anything peculiar 
about Miss Kitty this morning?” asked 
Billy, when they had left the house. 

“Peculiar?” said Mr Fenelby. “No, I 
don’t think so.” 

“Well, I don’t want to make trouble, 
Tom,” said Billy, “but I think I ought 
to speak about this thing. If it wasn’t 
serious I wouldn’t mention it at all, but I 
think you ought to know what is going on 
in your own house. I think you ought to 
know what kind of a girl Miss Kitty is, 
so that you can be on your guard. Now, 
you went down to get that collar for me, 
didn’t you?” 

“J wish you wouldn’t mention that,” 
said Mr Fenelby with some annoyance. 

“Oh, I know all about that,” said 
Billy, warmly. “You say that because 
you don’t like to be thanked for all these 
nice, thoughtful things you do for a fel- 
low. But I do thank you, just as much 
as if you had found the eollar and had 
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brought it up to me. That was all right. 
You would have paid the duty on it, and 
that would have been all right. But what 
do you think Miss Kitty did? Why do 
you think you could not find that col- 
lar? Do you know what she did? She 
brought that collar into the house— 
smuggled it in—and she had the nerve, 
the actual nerve, to give it to me. And I 
took it. I couldn’t do anything else, 
could I, when a girl offered it to me? I 
couldn’t say I wouldn’t take it, could I? 
I had to be a gentleman about it. Ard 
then she tried to get me into trouble by 
telling you I would come down to break- 
fast wearing that collar. She tried to 
make out that I was a smuggler.” 

“T suppose it was just a bit of fun,” 
said Mr Fenelby. “Girls are that way, 
some of them.” 

“Well, I want it understood that that 
collar is in the honse, and that I didn’t 
bring it in,” said Billy, “and that if this 
domestic tariff business is to be earried 
out fairly, it is Miss Kitty’s business to 
pay the duty on it. I want to set myself 
right with you. But the thing I wanted 
to speak about was far more serious. Do 
you know what she had on this morning?” 

“What she had on?” asked Mr Fenelby. 
“What did she have on?” 

“She had on a pink shirt waist,” said 
Billy fiereely. “That is what she had oa. 
Right at breakfast there, in plain sight 
of everyone. A pink shirt waist!” 

“Well, that’s all right, isn’t it?” asked 
Mr Fenelby, doubtfully. “it’s proper to 
wear a pink shirt waist at breakfast, isn’t 
it? I think Laura wears shirt waists ot 
breakfast sometimes. I’m sure it is all 
right—an informal home breakfast like 
that.” 

“But it was pink,” insisted Billy. “I 
looked right at it, and I know. Real 
pink. You wouldn’t notice it, beeause 
you are so honest yourself, and so con- 
fiding, but I noticed it the first thing. 
Now what do you think of your Miss 
Kitty? What do you say to that, a girl 
coming right down to breakfast in a pink 
shirt waist, right before the whole 
family?” 

“T—I don’t know what to say,” fal- 
tered Mr Fenelby; and this was the truth, 
for he did not. 

“Well, what would you say if I told you 
that she had on a white shirt waist last 
evening—a white one with dots on it?” 
asked Billy. “Wouldn’t you say that that 
proved it?” 

“T don’t see anything wrong in that.” 
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said Mr Fenelby. “What does it prove?” 

“Tt proves that she has two shirt 
waists,” said Billy, seriously, “that is 
what it proves. Two shirt waists, a white 
one and a pink one-—one for dinner and 
one for breakfast. I don’t blame you for 
not noticing it, but I am strong that way. 
I notice colors and trimmings and all that 
sort of thing. And I tell you she has two. 
I saw them both and I know it. If that 
isn’t serious I don’t know what is!” 

“Well?” said Mr Fenelby. 

“Well,” echoed Billy, “she is only sup- 
posed to have one. She only paid duty 
on one, and she has two. That is what 
I call real smuggling. And nobody knows 
how many more she has. Dozens, for all 
I know. Imagine her talking about my 
one poor old last year’s collar, and then 
flaunting around in two shirt waists right 
before our eyes. I call that pretty seri- 
ous. I’m going to watch her. You can’t 
be here all day to do it, but I haven’t 
anything else to do, and I’m going to stay 
right around here all day and find out 
about this thing.” 

“If you don’t want to—”’ began Mr 
Fenelby, remembering Billy’s protesta- 
tions of dislike for girls. 

“T’ll do my duty by you and Bobberis, 
‘old man,” said Billy, generously. 

“T was only going to say that Laura 
could look out for that sort of thing,” 
said Mr Fenelby. “I might say a word 
to her.” 

“Well, now, I didn’t like to bring that 
part of it up,” said Billy, “but since you 
mention it, I guess I had better say the 
whole thing. It isn’t natural that a 
woman shouldn’t notice what another 
woman has on, is it? They are all keen 
on that sort of thing. I don’t say Laura 
is standing in with Kitty on this shirt- 
waist smuggling. I suppose it worries 
her terribly to see Kitty smuggling clothes 
in right under her nose, but how can 
Laura say anything about it? Kitty is 
her guest, isn’t she? You leave it to me!” 

Just then they reached the station, and 
the train arrived, and Mr Fenelby jumped 
aboard, and as it pulled out Billy turned 
and walked back to the house. 


Chapter VI---Bridget 


When the Commonwealth of Bobberts 
had adopted the Fenelby domestic tariff 
it had been Mrs Fenelby’s duty to in- 
form Bridget of it, and to explain it to 
her, and for two days Mrs Fenelby wor- 
ried about it. It was only by exercising 
the most superhuman wiles that a servant 


could be persuaded to sojourn in the 
suburb. To hold one in thrall it was nee- 
essary to practice the most consummate 
diplomacy. The suburban servant knows 
she is a rare and precious article, and she 
is apt to be headstrong and independent, 
and so she must be driven with a tight 
rein and strong hand; and yet she is so 
apt to leave at a moment’s notice if any- 
thing offends her, that she must be driven 
with a loose rein and a hand as light and 
gentle as a bit of thistledown floating on 
a zephyr. This is a hard combination to 
attain. It is like trying to drive a skit- 
tish and headstrong horse, loosely con- 
strueted of lamp chimneys and window 
glass, down a rough cobble-stoned hill 
road. If given the rein the glass horse 
will dash madly to flinders, and if the 
rein is held taut the horse’s glass head will 
snap off and the whole business go to 
erash. No juggler keeping alternate can- 
non balls and feathers in the air ever 
exercised greater nicety of calculation 
than did Mrs Fenelby in her act of at 
onee retaining and restraining Bridget. 

To go boldly into the kitchen and an- 
nounce to Bridget that she would here- 
after be expected to pay into Bobberts’ 
bank ten per eent of the value of every 
necessity and thirty per cent of the value 
of every luxury she brought into the house 
was the last thing that Mrs Fenelby would 
have thought of doing. There were bits 
in that rough sketch of human nature 
known as Bridget’s character that did not 
harmonize with the idea. There had been 
nothing said, when Bridget had been en- 
gaged, about a domestic tariff. Paying 
one is not usually considered a part of a 
general houseworker’s duties, and Mrs 
Fenelby felt that it would be poor policy 
to break this news to Bridget too 
abruptly. She used diplomacy. 

“Bridget,” she said, kindly, “we are 
very well satisfied with the way you do 
your work. We like you very well in- 
deed.” 

“Thank ye, mam,” answered Bridget, 
“and I’m glad to hear ye say it, though it 
makes little odds t? me. I do the best 1 
know how, mam, and if ye don’t like the 
way I do, there is plenty of other ladies 
would be glad t’ get me.” 

“But we do like the way you do,” said 
Mrs Fenelby eagerly. “We are perfectly 
satisfied—perfectly !” 

“From th’ way ye started off,” said 
Bridget, with a shrug of her shoulders, “I 
thought ye was goin’ t’ give me th’ 
bounee. Some does it that way.” 
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“No indeed,” Mrs Fenelby assured her. 
“Especially not as you take such an in- 
terest in dear little Bobberts. You seem 
to like him as well as if he was your own 
little brother. Did I tell you what Mr 
Fenelby had planned for him?” 

“Somethin’ t? make more worrk for 
me, is it?” asked Bridget suspiciously. 

“Not at all!” said Mrs Fenelby. “It 
is just about his education; about when 
he gets old enough to go to college.”. 

“?T will be a long time from now before 
then,” said Bridget. “I ean see it has 
nawthin’ to do with me.” 

“But that is just it,” said Mrs Fenelby. 
“Tt has something to do with you—and 
with all of us—with every one in this 
house. You love little Bobberts so much 
that you will be glad to help in his eduea- 
tion.” 

“Will I?” said Bridget in a way that 
was not too encouraging. 

“Yes, I know you will,” Mrs Fenelby 
chirped cheerfully, “beeause it is the 
eutest plan. I know you will be so inter- 
ested in it. Mr Fenelby thought of it 
himself, and he told me to tell you about 
it, because, really, you know, you are just 
like one of the family—” 

“Barring I have t’ be in at ten o’cloek 
and have t’ sleep in th’ attic,” Bridget 
interposed; “and don’t eat with th’ fam- 
ily; and a few other differences. But go 
ahead and tell me what is th’ extry 
worrk.” 

“Well, it isn’t extra work at all,” said 
Mrs Fenelby reassuringly. “It is just a 
way we thought of to raise money to pay 
for Bobberts’ education. It is like a gov- 
ernment and taxes, and everybody in the 
family pays part of the taxes—” 

“T was wonderin’ why I was one of the 
family so much, all of a suddent,” said 
Bridget. “I thought something was com- 
in’. I notice that whenever I get to be 
one of th’ family, mam, wherever I hap- 
pen t’ be workin’, something comes. But 
it never has been taxes before. It is a 
new one to me, taxes is.” 

Mrs Fenelby explained as clearly as she 
could the meaning and method of the 
Fenelby domestic tariff, and its simple 
schedule of rates, and Bridget listened at- 
tentively. Mrs Fenelby expected an ex- 
plosion, and was prepared for it. 

“[’m sure I’m much obliged t’ ye 
Missus Fenelby,” said Bridget, sareasti- 
cally, “an’ ’tis a great honor ye are doin’ 
me t’ take me into th’ family this way; 
but ’tis agin me principles t’ be one of th’ 
family on sixteen dollars a month when 


there is tariffs in th’ same family, I’m 
thinkin’ I’ll stay outside th’ family, mam. 
An’ if ye will kindly let me past, ’ll go 
up an’ be packin’ up me trunk.” 

“But, Bridget,’ Mrs Fenelby said, 
quickly, “I am not through yet. I knew 
you couldn’t afford te pay the—the tariff. 
I didn’t expeet you to, out of your wages. 
And if you had just waited a minute I 
was going to tell you that, seeing that you 
will be out of poeket by the tariff, I am 
going to pay you eighteen dollars a month 
after this.” 

“Well, of course,” said Bridget with a 
sweet smile, “I was only jokin’ about me 
trunk.” 

So that was all settled, and Mrs Fen- 
elby felt at ease, but she did not think it 
necessary to tell her husband about the 
extra two uollars a month. It eame out 
of her housekeeping money, and she could 
economize a little on something else. 

“Laura,” said her husband that even- 
ing, “have you spoken to Bridget about 
the tariff yet?” 

“Yes dear,” she answered, and he said 
that was right, and that she must see that 
Bridget lived up to it. But he did not 
tell her that he had interviewed Bridget 
while Mrs Fenelby was upstairs a few 
minutes before, nor that he had privately 
agreed with Bridget to pay her two do!- 
lars a month extra out of his own pocket 
provided she accepted the Fenelby domes- 
tie tariff, and abided by it, just as if she 
was one of the family. Neither did 
Bridget think it worth while to mention it 
to Mrs Fenelby. From the time she was 
informed of the existenee of the tariff, up 
to the arrival of Kitty, Bridget paid into 
Bobberts’ bank twenty cents. This was 
the duty on a two-dollar hat that even 
the most eritical mind could not have 
ealled a luxury; and there Bridget’s pay- 
ments seemed to stop. She did not seem 
to feel the need of making any purchases 
just then. 

“Kitty, dear,” said Mrs Fenelby, gently, 
the morning of the damp foot-prints on 
the porch, after the men had started for 
the station, “that is a pretty shirt waist 
you have on this morning.” 

“Do you like it?” asked Kitty, inno- 
cently. “Don’t you think it is a little 
tight across the shoulders?” 

“No,” said Mrs Fenelby. “And I like 
this skirt better than the one you were 
wearing yesterday.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning of 
that. The way Mrs Fenelby bowed over 
the bit of sewing she had taken up was 
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evidence that she had suspicion in her 


mind. Kitty clasped her hands behind 
her back and laughed. 

“You have been looking into my 
closet!” she declared. “You sit there and 
try to look innocent, and you know every- 
thing that I have, down to the last rib- 
bon! Well, I just can’t afford to pay 
your old tariff. It would simply ruin me. 
And the men will never know, anyway. 
They don’t notice such things. I could 
wear a different dress every day, and they 
wouldn’t know it.” 

“But I know it,” said Laura, reprov- 
ingly. “Do you think it is right, Kitty, 
to smuggle things into the house that 
way? Is it fair to Bobberts?” 

“There!” exclaimed Kitty, dropping a 
jingling coin into Bobberts’ bank. “There 
is a quarter for him! That is every cent 
I ean afford.” 

“That wouldn’t pay the duty on one 
single shirt waist,” said Laura, quietly. 

“Tt wouldn’t,” admitted Kitty frankly, 
bending over Laura and taking her face 
in her hands. She turned the face up- 
ward and looked in its eyes. Then she 
bent down and whispered in Laura’s ear, 
and laughed as a blush suffused Laura’s 
face. 

“T was short of money,” said Laura 
with dignity; “and I mean to pay the duty 
as soon as I get my next week’s allow- 
ance. I simply had to have a new purse, 
and you coaxed me to buy it. It wasn’t 
smuggling at all.” 

“Wasn’t it?” asked Kitty. “Then why 
did you ask me to leave it in my room, 
instead of showing it to Tom? Smug- 

ler!” 

Mrs Fenelby arose and walked away. 
She turned to the kitchen and opened the 
door. She was just in time to see Bridget 
lower a bottle from her lips and hastily 
conceal it behind her skirts. 

“Bridget !” she exclaimed sharply, with 
horror. 

“?Tis th’ doctor’s orders, mam,” said 
Bridget. “’Tis for me cold,” 


She coughed as well as she could, but 
it was not a very successful cough. Mrs 
Fenelby hesitated a moment, and then she 
pointed to the door. 

“You may pack your trunk, Bridget,” 
she said, and Bridget jerked off her apron 
and stamped out of the kitchen. 

“But perhaps the poor thing was tak- 
ing it by her doctor’s orders,” suggested 
Kitty, when Mrs Fenelby, red eyed, went 
into the front rooms again. 

“She’ll have to go,” said Mrs Fenelby, 
dolefully. “I can’t have a drinking serv- 
ant where poor, dear Bobberts is. But 
that isn’t what makes me feel so badly. 
It is to think how that girl has deceived 
me. I treated her just as I would treat 
one of the family, and she pretended to 
be so fond of Bobberts, and so interested 
in his education, and so eager to help his 
fund; and here she has been smuggling 
liquor into the house all the time.” 

She wiped her eyes and sighed. “And 
liquor is a luxury, and pays thirty per 
cent,” she said, sadly. “I don’t know who 
to trust when I can’t trust a girl like 
Bridget. She should have paid the duty 
the minute she brought the stuff into the 
house. It just shows that you can’t place 
any reliance on that class.” 

Kitty nodded assent. “You'll have to 
pay her,” she said. “Shall I run up and 
get your purse?” 

She went, and as she reached the hall, 
Billy entered. He gazed at Kitty’s gar- 
ments closely, making mental note of 
them for future comparisons, and as he 
stood aside to let her pass he held one 
hand carefully out of sight behind him. 
It held a package, an oblong package, 
sharply rectangular in shape. A close 
observer would have said it was a box 
such as contains fifty cigars when it is 
full, but it was not full. Billy had taken 
one of the cigars out when he made the 
purehase at the station cigar store. 
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HE attitude of average humanity 

toward progress is that of a short- 
sighted man walking backwards. 
Something of what is past he can see, 
nothing of what is to-eome. Vainly do you 
point out to him that he has left behind 
such and such milestones, at the rate of so 
many a day; when he walked, thirty; 
when he rode, sixty; by rail, five hundred. 
His memory is more myopic than his eyes, 
he protests that the seenery is precisely 
what it was before; and while willing to 
admit he has moved somewhat in reach- 
ing his present position, he is quite cer- 
tain he will move no farther. The his- 
torian has been of little help as a recorder 
of the world’s advance, because he has 
mainly fixed his attention on that part of 
our conduct of which we have least rea- 
son to be proud; ancient and modern his- 
tory alike dealing mainly with warfare, 
and warfare is not progress. From such 
accounts we get little idea of the irresist- 
ible uplift which has brought us thus far; 
the history of the world does not describe 
its real development; and as to the his- 
tory of the home—we have none. 

There is no general instruction for our 
children to teach them of the dim period 
of the “mother-right” when the dominant 
mamma ruled her small kingdom unques- 
tioned, and was mightily assisted by co- 
operative husbands. 

A little we know of the pastoral and 
patriarchal period, through the Hebrew 
record, when papa was all in all, and ab- 
solute despot ; when wives, slaves and -eon- 
‘eubines were shuffled about at will and 
children sold -or sacrificed with no regard 
to their mothers. 

_Then we have but vague reeognition of 
the centuries since, during which we 
worked up through Greco-Roman customs, 
greatly helped by Germanic ideals, past 
the gloomy middle ages and the last swift 
changing years since Columbus, Luther 
and Gutenberg set things spinning, to the 
home of today. Even that home of today, 
even in our own country and the memory 
of those living, has changed prodigiously. 
Any healthy rural great-grandmother can 
tell you of the home she remembers: the 
home of the bake-house and smoke-house; 
of the loom and wheel, the shears and 
earders; of the soap-kettle and the candle- 
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molds; of pig-killing and quilting -bees; of 
wood fires and warming pans; of chil- 
dren mute as miee and mothers who wore 
caps at thirty. Such a dame will shake 
her head wofully-over the home of today; 
and if she visits some thriving grandchild 
in New York whose home is a shee of a 
palace, she will eomplain that the modern 
city has no homes. 

The home of today, “with all modern 
improvements,” is so extremely different 
in its appointments, its duties and serv- 
ices, from that of even a hundred years 
ago, that it is wonderful indeed if we 
cannot foresee further changes at an even 
swifter rate. 

It is possible, even now, for us to live 
in homes of considerable antiquity if we 
prefer. I have been in a house im Ten- 
nessee which had no windows. The door 
was open in the daytime—elosed at night. 
What more need anyone wish? 

In our Centennial exposition a kitehen 
of a hundred years ago was exhibited, 
and some southern visitors asked what it 
was shown for, saying that it “was only 
a kitchen!” 

To really measure our present home we 
must take the best and the latest—but of 
neither the very rich nér the very poor; 
for the rich have always had all that 
money could buy, and the poor never have 
had what was necessary for right living. 

What can an average family have for a 
home today? 

In the greater part of America they 
ean still have a house with a yard ’round 
it; but in the steadily growing cities the 
yard is squeezed to a mere clothes-drying 
area in the back; and for most people 
og that is gone and they must live in a 

at. 

This living in a fraction of a house is 
as old as walled cities. We who think 
New York .a unique horror of vertical liv- 
ing should gaze on the “Auld Toon” of 
Edirboro, study the atties of old Paris, 
climb the stairs of Rome. 

Crowding as a condition of city life is 
no novelty; but the elevator, the telephone, 
the electric bells, the exquisite plumbing 
arrangements, the dumb-waiter, mail chute, 
steam heat, refrigerator, plentiful hot and 
cold water—these are “modern conveni- 
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ences” which we ungrateful citizens fail to 
appreciate because we are used to them. 

All these mechanical aids to living will 
be admitted perforce; but those who crit- 
icise the home of today, and look for- 
ward with dread to the home of tomorrow, 
bring these charges against it. 

First: it is no place for children. 

Second: the “servant problem” grows 
worse daily. 

Third: there is less and less “home-life.” 
Let us take these in reverse order. As to 
the “home-life:” It is true that there is 
less of that. 

The plexus of interests constituting 
home-life has shrunk with the shrinking 
of home industries. 


Changes which deplete home life 


When the husband worked at home, as 
a farmer, his interests centered there al- 
most as much as the wife’s. He had many 
“chores” to do about the house; bits of 
repairing and even building; the children 
worked or played with him to some ex- 
tent; the family was much of a unit. So 
soon as the man leaves home daily for 
some specific social service, some place 
in the world’s machinery, “home-life” 
shrinks by that much. Kindergarten, 
school and college, enlarging the child’s 
world, establishing wide extra-domestie 
interests, again deplete “home-life.” 

But the largest loss is in the emergence 
of the old “domestic industries.” When 
the wife has nothing to do in the home 
but select servants, order by telephone 
and send children to school, the “home- 
life” is reduced to a minimum. Do we 
therefore desire to reverse the wheels, to 
go backward a century or so, to re-estsb- 
lish the farm household with its ceaseless 
round of toil; to “make work” for the 
sake of the self-centered life so engen- 
dered? Whether we desire it or not, it 
eannot be done. 

We must accept the loss of the earlier 
“home-life,” not denying its attractions 
—or its limitations, but seeking to de- 
velop something better in its place. 

As rapidly as we are freed from the 
overwhelming demands of the home, we 
can the more freely study the needs of 
the state, of the city, of the community 
which is our larger home. Home-life, 
home love, home comfort; all the happi- 
ness and strength and rest we find there, 
are but means to an end. Great states 
are not built up as subsidiary conven- 
iences to keep house in; but we have 
houses to live in and families to be happy 
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in, in order that we may thereby become 
nobler citizens. So let us not lament our 
diminishing home-life, but look to improv- 
ing our opportunities in citizenship. 

As to the servant problem: we have 
here a very rapid change in social status, 
incident, on the one hand, to the above-. 
mentioned development of the home; on 
the other, to a still swifter industrial de- 
velopment in the world at large. 

As the varied industries of the home 
decrease, household labor shrinks to mere 
body service; there is no longer any work- 
ing with the mistress, but a mere waiting 
on the mistress; the position becomes less 
and less interesting and honorable. 

At the same time our economic changes 
open a thousand other opportunities to 
those who formerly had uo other choice 
than domestic service. 

Under the double pressure the servant 
disappears, and this increasing lack, with 
the unsatisfactoriness of the few remain- 
ing, forms a serious difficulty in the home 
of today. The individual housewife strug- 
gles with this difficulty as best she can and 
if she thinks at all, merely thinks back- 
ward, sighing for the good old times. when 
servants were cheap and plenty and will- 
ing to work. 

The inereasing difficulties of the serv- 
ant question are in no way an individual 
matter. 

The status of domestic industry is 
changing—vanishing. It is a social change 
that cannot be arrested by any personal 
protest. In its place rapidly advances 
the supplanter; no longer the servant 
hired bodily for twenty-four hours out of 
twenty-four, but the specialist hired by 
the day or hour, and the business propo- 
sitions of the laundry, bakery and the 
vacuum cleaner. 

It is idle to say that one dislikes and 
disapproves of these; that one prefers the 
old way. One may prefer to ride on a 
pillion, but it is difficult to manage nowa- 
days. 

The machinery of the household life is 
changing, in spite of us, and we must rec- 
ognize the change, and go with it if we 
are wise. 


No place for children 

Now for the charge that the home of 
today is no place for children. This is 
quite true. An apartment house is not 
built for children. Neither is a private 
home. Only rarely is a nursery planned 
and built, as when wealthy people build 
their own houses. When it is planned 
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and built, it is only a sunny room, per- 
fectly suitable for a bedehamber. 

' We do not build our houses for chil- 
dren, furnish them for children, decorate 
them for ehildren, or manage them in the 
interests of children. They are houses for 
adults, into which children may be born, 
and wherein they grow up—if they do 
grow up—in constant abeyance to the 
standard of adult life. 

But, admitting all this, it is equally true 
of the home of yesterday. The little red 
farmhouse, the colonial mansion, were not 
built for children. Many children were 
born in them and reared in them; but 
there were no more conveniences for ehil- 
dren then than there are now, nor so 
many. 

If anyone were to maintain a eréche or 
kindergarten in a New York flat, it would 
be found to be better suited than a farm- 
house to the purpose; warm, level, with 
all the machinery of kitehen and_bath- 
room in easy reach. Perhaps it is dark 
and airless and the rooms are small, but 
that is bad for adults as well as for littie 
folk; worse in the matter of size. The 
reason the owner of the apartment house 
does not want children is not for their 
sakes, but for his own. 

The reason the tenants do not want 
children is not because the house is un- 
suitable to the child, but because they do 
not like the noise and trouble incident to 
our ignorance of child culture. We 
should blame the fathers and mothers and 
neighbors in general for not wanting ehil- 
dren about, and not knowing how to treat 
them, rather than the home as being unfit 
for them. 

Nevertheless, the home as it now is, and 
as it has been heretofore, is by no means 
what a child ought to find prepared for 
him. For suitable provision for children, 
for a full answer to the problems of do- 
mestie service, and for a true “heme-life” 
suited to humanity’s highest needs, we 
must look to the home of tomorrow. What 
have we to expect from it? What will it 
offer to.us better than we have had? 

The home of tomorrow will be more 
than a crumbling, dwindling rudiment of 
our long past earlier home. It will not 
be a workhouse for the wife and mother, 
nor a jarring group of servants with a 
distracted head. It will not be the lonely 
prison that brings madness to the farmer’s 
wife; nor the expensive eenter of that 
elaborate interchange of formalities we 
eall “social. duties.” The woman who has 


heretofore taken the home as she found 
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it and poured her. life’s service into it 
with as little criticism asa horse has for 
his harness, will gaze at the establish- 
ment with new eyes and say: “This kind 
of home may have suited my grandmother, 
but does not suit me. I want one more 
satisfying to the -various needs of life 
today.” 

Then she will give her mind to it—for 
the woman of tomorrow has a mind she 
is not afraid to use; she will give her 
money to it—for the woman of tomor- 
row has money of her own honest earn- 
ing, and is not »fraid to use that either; 
and she will «rc. te for the good new cen- 
tury a home shall give te the woman 
and child al! ‘hat rational human liviag 
can require, sud io the man more comfort 
then he has now-——at far less expense. 
Now let us face certain necessary changes 
with a friendly. weleoming spirit, instead 
of wriggling backward like unhappy crabs. 

Domestic privacy must be maintained, 
and will be in so far as bedrooms and 
sitting rooms, with dining rooms, are con- 
cerned, for a long time yet; but this pri- 
vaey will not apply to that long outgrown 
and increasingly mischievous relic, “do- 
mestic industry.” 

We are even now entering upon an era 
of peace and clean comfort; of heulth, 
regularity, economy, and beautiful living, 
which will make the home of tomorrow 
even more dear to its occupants than that 
of today and the long yesterday. The 
home of tomorrow will be warmed and lit 
by the pressure of a button; and cleaned 
by the vacuum method—made really clean, 
as clean as a hospital. It will have no 
cellar, no kitchen, no coal ashes, dust, and 
garbage about; it will be a cleaner place 
to live in and cost less to keep clean. It 
may have an electric kitchenette for those 
who love to putter with light cookery; but 
when pure, perfectly cooked food may ve 
had upon order, sent up hot and fresh in 
the dumb-waiter, few of us will care to 
bother with more than a chafing dish or 
nursery heater at home. 


Not “‘ co-operation 

Such provision as this does not mean 
“co-operation.” Each family is a sepa- 
rate, self-centered group, and. does not 
tend to any form of co-operation. Never- 
theless, a given number of families in any 
place “support” a given number of ‘stores, 
markets, confectioners, ete; and similarly 
they could support cleaning companies, 
laundries and cook shops, Indeed, to a 
certain extent they do so now. But when 
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our women fully awaken to the expensive 
deficiencies of the hcme of today they will 
so arrange their ideas as to insure all 
these conveniences, steadily and economi- 
cally, for the home of tomorrow. 

For the child life which is the home’s 
first cause, what provision does the future 
offer? 

In the first place, wiser mothers. 

In the second place, instead of serv- 
ants, special nurses and teachers. 

In the third place, real homes for ehil- 
dren; places built and arranged for their 
health, and happiness; where generations 
of little ones can grow up in comfort 
and joy. 

This does not mean that the child shall 
lose the mother nor the mother be sepa- 
rated from the child; it means nothing 
more alarming than a school or a kin- 
dergarten; it means only that when the 
home of tomorrow is built it will recog- 
nize that, while family life is private, the 
labor which cares for it is not, and that 
‘children have a right to a standard of eare 
and culture impossible to the average 
home of today. 

For every group of dwelling houses, in 
country or city, to each twenty or more 
houses will be one house specially ar- 
ranged for little ones; to which they will 
go in the daytime while the mother has 
her other occupation. The nursing mother 
must adjust her work to the needs of the 
baby, of course; and the mother who is 
by nature fitted to care for little chil- 
dren, who has a genuine love for the work 
and is willing to train herself for it, will 
be herself one of the corps of teachers for 
her own and for the children of other 
‘people. 

There is not space in this brief article 
to defend and explain, to show why all 
women should work for human needs in 
‘general instead of spending all their lives 
in the-service of their own family’s needs 
in partienlar; or to show how very much 
better off the babies would be if cared 
for by those rare persons who really love 
the work and understand it, than as now, 
when they are left to the unwise affection 
‘of ignorant mothers and the hired service 
of nurses who are less loving and no less 
ignorant. 

In this short space I seek to show that 
the home of tomorrow will offer to all 
its members peace and comfort, cleanli- 
ness and health, quiet and privacy, and 
all at less expense than our present labo- 
rious establishments. One more thing it 
will offer, a priceless advantage, for lack 
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of which life withers within us, and all 
manner of base artificial and vicious 
“amusements” deprave the soul. That is, 
room for free and natural social inter- 
course. Modern humanity needs a large 
and easy exchange, a fluent freedom of 
touch with many friends. 

The pinched and crowded home of to- 
day does not offer it. If it is a home of 
wealth it still does not offer it, but gives 
instead a costly series of entertainments 
in which people are forever herded to- 
gether in various artificial relations, and 
never really meet. But our home of to- 
morrow, recognizing that human beings 
are social, will be so built that for each 
group of private dwellings there shall be 
also the common dwellinge—the large 
rooms for assembly, for talking and danc- 
ing and eating together; for reading and 
playing games, for gymnastics and all 
pleasant exercises; this not as an outside 
thing and an extra expense, but as a part 
of daily living. 


What the home of tomorrow will 
be like 

We approximate this already when we 
build for a summer’s pleasure. We have 
the hotel, the surrounding cottages, and 
the casino for common amusement. We 
approach it also in the clubhouse, now so 
common in suburban places. There is 
no reason whatever why we should not 
have a good time the year ’round—and at 
home. No one need be bored with com- 
pany when not desiring it—the private 
house remains to them; but man and 
woman, youth and maiden, ehild and baby, 
would .have the companionship of their 
kind at hand. 

In such a life as this we might hope at 
last to lift eur eyes from the ceaseless 
contemplation of our own private affairs, 
or our neighbors’ private affairs, and be- 
gin to see the affairs of the world about 
us in true perspective. 

The home of today takes all a man’s 
money and all a woman’s strength and 
leaves us narrow and self-centered at the 
end of life. The home of tomorrow will 
efficiently supply our needs with inex- 
pensive ease so that we need not forever 
worry about them. It will furnish to 
young and old that atmosphere of nor- 
mal human companionship, and the al- 
ternate perfeet privacy which conduce to 
free and noble thoughts and deeds. !t 
will give us better people, people who 
will leve their homes no less, but who will 
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love their common home, the world, far 
more. 

Then we shall make the world a home 
to be proud of. 


The relation of married women to 
industry 

Maternal duties consist primarily (a) 
transmitting the best inheritance possible; 
 (b) nourishing the baby on healthy moth- 
er’s milk; (c) loving and providing for 
the child—these are personal functions 
and not to be measured as “service” or 
“labor.” Secondarily, in the practical 
care and education of the child: which 
are social services, may properly be paid 
and may be performed by anyone quali- 
fied. 

These social branches of the maternal 
function are professions; they require 
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special talent and years of training; as 
social services they may properly be paid 
for by society. A mother may fulfill her 
true maternal duties admirably yet be 
quite unfit for the professional services to 
follow; and the professional child wards 
—humaniculturists—may or may not be 
mothers. Those mothers who are fit to 
eare for children will qualify as profes- 
sional and become “wage-earners” in that 
way; those who are not fit will be wage- 
earners in other ways, the children eared 
for by the fit. 

Civilized labor will not require more 
than from four to six hours of labor 
from anyone. Nursing mothers will ar- 
range their work in short shifts. I do 
NOT say that a nursing mother can 
“compete” with a man in a ten-hour day! 


Her Mess of Pottage 


Concerning Mrs Gilman’s Theories of the Home 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


discussing any economic 

x4 question the mistake is al- 

most invariably made of 

< supposing possibilities to 

~ be limited to the experi- 

ences of the past or pres- 

ent, and of assuming that 

efforts should be directed either to con- 

serving the status quo or to regaining the 

outgrown. It is very hard upon us that 

we, the present generation, must bear the 

brunt of centuries of normal evolution in 

as many decades. But it is useless to ery 

out against it, though our rapid momen- 

tum jars us at every step, fills us with 

fears, and warns us to steel ourselves for 
a crash at the logical point ahead. 

It is a sad day for woman that her 
history’s pendulum has swung so far. To 
be sure, it had a long way to travel from 
the point where her life was bounded on 
the north by a childhood of repression and 
artificial shaping for sex reasons; on the 
south by marriage as the only destiny 
quite free from opprobrium; on the east 
by some joys, many cares, much suffer- 
ing and toil; and on the west by the chim- 
ney corner; hands too busy to rest until 
their final weary folding. 


That was also a sad day; the more 
pathetie that its limitations were not felt 
nor even guessed at. 

But this day, which leaders proclaim 
progressive and free, the glorious era of 
emancipation from all that has hemmed 
woman in, all that has galled, repressed 
or limited her life’s expression—is it 
really her glorious day—or as some would 
believe, the day of her undoing? If the 
ever dissolving yet ever impenetrable veil 
of the future could be lifted, would it 
reveal woman’s dreams fulfilled or would 
it reveal her hardened by“ struggle in 
men’s fields of activity, defeated as man’s 
rival, shorn of her old powers, erying out 
—soul, mind and body—for the fair king- 
dom lost to her, for the high responsi- 
bilities now seorned? 

No one will deny that at the present 
moment woman is bounded on all sides 
by strain, ,unrest, confusion, ill-directed 
and burdensome effort, by futile gropings: 
that she has no strictly defined sphere nor 
intentions, no settled theories, no fixed 
bases, not even symmetrically built castles 
of hope. 

It is argued that these conditions are 
but the phases of an evolution to better- 
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ment and a higher plane—“the strength of 
the situation” being the splendid fact that 
from scullery maid to duchess she has 
turned her back upon the old and is faced 
about to meet the new; than she can no 
more be kept within her old limits than 
flames can be confined within a burning 
structure. 

Is no one brave enough to declare that 
woman has not turned from the old life 
beeause she has “evolved”—but rather 
because she has had her head turned by 
over much indulgence, and latterly by over 
much leisure, coupled with the unrest of 
the age? If she had comprehended her 
rightful field of activities and responsi- 
bilities, it is impossible to conceive that 
she would have turned from them, but 
having turned, one may boldly assert that 
she, woman, has never done her work well 
—“not even half-way well.” She who 
will challenge the statement, has never 
awaited her babies with an appreciation 
of her influence in their forming; she has 
not cared for them intelligently. Her chil- 
dren have not been reared by studied 
methods persistently fulfilled, but rather 
by haphazard changing opinions, individ- 
ual ecaprice or instinet, by accidental wis- 
dom or unwisdom. Who will challenge 
the statements that woman’s home has 
been lamentably inartistie, a museum of 
the bizarre, garish, erowded and uncom- 
fortable, and withal ruinously unhygienie; 
that even her clothes as often as not have 
been grotesque, the dicta of money makers 
—instead of individual, harmonious and 
beeoming; that her table has never been 
seientifieally considered, though to a great 
degree the strength of the race has hung 
by it? 

Where would you find a farmer who 
could not talk with some degree of intelli- 
gence about a “balanced ration” for calves 
—yet how many mothers of families Know 
the difference between a balanced and 
an unbalanced dinner? 

To whom are thanks due that the home 
has been evolved from its rudimentary be- 
ginning to its present status, man or 
woman? If man had not brought it for- 
ward in the general evolution would it 
not still be the workshop where woman 
would ecard, spin and weave, where she 
would laboriously manufacture a large 
number of her supplies, where innumera- 
ble processes unknown today would be 
carried on, where the conditions for living 
—judged by present standards—would be 
rude and uneomfortable? 

It is man’s brain and hands that have 
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evolved the home to its twentieth century 
luxury. In every capacity which woman 
shares with man, the creative, inventive, 
organizing and executive, he has proved 
himself her superior. In fact, she has 
merely accepted graciously or grumblingly 
what has been given to her—to her very 
curling irons, and dishes on her table. 

That woman has drudged through the 
centuries cannot be denied, but she has 
drudged, not as a master who could put 
drudgery behind her, but as a meek and 
faithful servant to cireumstance. 

Perhaps it will be urged that woman 
has not had time, strength or opportunity 
for initiative work through the centuries 
because of the wearying and unending de- 
tail involved in her home-making and 
child rearing. There are two answers to 
this; it is not men of leisure who have 
done the great things. For the discover- 
ies, inventions, great architecture, writings 
and other creative works which have en- 
riched humanity we have mostly to thank 
men who have had to keep the pot boil- 
ing for themselves and others while win- 
ning greatness. 

And again, from what man has done 
may it not be assumed that if he had had 
woman’s work to do he would have sim- 
plified the home along lines of art rather 
than confused it to its more difficult main- 
tenanee; and also that he would have 
studied the babe and the child more scien- 
tifically—to its better and easier rearing. 
However that may be, the conditions of 
today which woman enjoys, the condition 
of luxury and of leisure, which no dream 
of other eras could have reached, is the 
gift of man’s brain and hands to his com- 
panion. 

What has she done and will she do with 
it? At the present moment besides an- 
nouncing herself as having outgrown her 
responsibilities, she is breezily diseussing 
her duty to the state, to the race, her 
share in the world’s larger work, her 
adaptability to all of humanity’s activities. 
Already we find her in almost every walk 
of commercial and professional employ- 
ment; the faetory, mill and business col- 
lege; in polities, all phases of publie life— 
anywhere, everywhere—pursuing a sup- 
posed mission or perhaps necessity, con- 
vineed that she has entered upon a new 
and higher interpretation of life. Mean- 
time what of the home? For the moment 
it is eaught between two opposing tides of 
feminine inconsistency. 

To a numerous class of women, with the 
larger life intention fermenting in their 
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brains, the idea of home-making has 
grown intolerably irksome, yet at the 
same time, old time comforts are still a 
necessity and the home as a background 
for her wider social purposes remains a 
desideratum not to be relinquished. 

And so it happens with delicious con- 
tradiction that just as the point is reached 
where domestic life established 
lines is well nigh impossible (owing to 
the indifference of the mistress, almost 
prohibitive wages, and inereased cost of 
everything), the elaborateness of homes 
and methods of living among all classes 
has immensely increased. Of course these 
conditions but highten the strain and 
make clearer the way for the level-headed 
sisters who are trying to point out the 
logic of the situation, namely: that if 
woman is to occupy man’s field of activi- 
ties, her old field must either be given up, 
or readjusted upon a new basis that will 
do away with claims upon her time and 
effort. For this readjustment the spe- 
cialization of domestie labor is the fore- 
most idea advaneed—specialization for 
the multiplex affairs of the home and a 
troop of “specialists” making it a high- 
way for the performance thereof. 

Imagine the joy of a machine-made, 


ready-to-wear, touch-the-button, specially 


eonducted home! Imagine the increased 
number of Longfellows, Lineolns, Lees 
and Edisons, if the créche (somewhat 
advoeated), instead of the variety of home 
environment, claimed the child during the 
most formative period of life! 

Imagine the delights of a communal or 
neighborhood table (also somewhat ad- 
voecated)—“a neighborhood” social life— 
as a fixed quantity in one’s destiny! Of 
course this projected “home,” the flower of 
twentieth century sentiments, would of 
necessity come to be frankly regarded in 
its true light, a convenient stopping place 
for out-of-business hours. 

Whi a theme for literature, poetry, 
musie and art! 

To my mind the man who would work 
for such a home rather than to enjoy the 
smooth ease, luxury, and interchange of 
elub life would be lacking in judgment. 

To woman the new home possibility has 
all of the charm of novelty so dear to her 
soul—but in actual experience, because of 
the laws of her being, the “ready to wear” 
home would become in time intolerable, 
past bearing. 

Woman’s twentieth century dream is 
a nightmare! She is in the way of bar- 
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tering her royal birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

She has her rightful share in the 
world’s work—a more difficult share than 
man’s own. She has responsibilities finer 
and more important to the world’s happi- 


ness than have been consigned to man’s 


brain and hand. The woman who declares 
that a sister woman is degraded by ac- 
cepting support from her husband not 
only utterly misunderstands the practi- 
eal worth of her ministrations, but also 
misses the more subtle significance of life 
as intrusted jointly to man and woman. 

What, for instance, is the state to which 
woman suddenly discovers she owes a 
duty? By all history, the citizen is the 
state, and the citizen—is what woman 
makes him before he utters his first wail 
to the hour when, gray haired, he is re- 
turned to the dust. ‘What of the ery, 
“Politics must be purified by woman?” 
Purity is character, and must be both 
transmitted and directed. 

The old, narrowly limited life was a 
mistake for woman only less than the 
situation she is now clamoring and striv- 
ing for. She needed to be aroused, she 
needs all that education, all that rational 
club life and purposeful interchange with 
her kind ean give her to equip her for her 
formidable responsibilities. She is not in- 
ferior to man in any sense, she is only dif- 
ferent, wholly different, spiritually, men- 
tally, physically; her life réle more dif- 
ficult. Must she go on and tread the 
plowshares before she comes into her own? 
Must the home pass for a time before 
woman with dearly bought experience 
turns to it again to make it what it might 
be? Why will not she see now that as 
man’s rival she is sure of defeat? Is it 
not plain that in the railway offices where 
she toils by hundreds, she will never rise 
to the position of superintendent or vice- 
president; that in the commercial houses 
where she toils by thousands she will 
never be made junior partner; and so on 
down all the list of interests to which she 
has turned she will find the bar—“thus 
far and no farther!” 

And, more than that, it should be re- 
membered that the experiment for woman 
in the factory, the business house, and the 
office is yet in its infancy. When the time 
comes that there are armies of old women 
in the self-supporting field, necessity not 
choice their spur, what then? If old men 
find this day of competition bitter, what 
will it become.to old and homeless self- 
supporting women? Today thonsands of 
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women are choosing business to marriage, 
by preference—will it always be sof 
There was a time (not so long ago) when 
Opportunity beat a tattoo upon every 
man’s door. Now, what with economic 
wrongs, labor’s propaganda and woman’s 
crowding, he must needs search for it, 
wait for il, sweat for it and even then, 
with sad frequency, miss it. As a result 
his chances for marrying grow less and 
woman’s incentives to self-support grow 
correspondingly urgent. 

A state is truly in danger whose young 
sons and daughters do not hold in their 
hearts love, marriage and the home as the 
ideal of life’s happiness. And any social 
fabric which holds lightly the marriage 
tie and in which the home is not the safe 
harbor of man’s youth, the sanctuary of 
his mature years, and the solace of his old 
age, is a fabric where woman will sooner 
or later be debased. Woman may be 
man’s inspiration, his court of appeals 
in all things, for all time, but as his rival, 
when it comes to a real and final struggle, 
she has no shadow of a chanee to win. 

Be it observed, the Sabine women did 
not carry off the barbarians of Rome. 
It is man whom nature has made the in- 
dependent and dominant being. The 
flower of altruism grows in the garden of 
many souls today; but we are talking of 
the great mass, and the factor lightly 
called “human nature,’ though held in 
eontrol by civilization, is doubtless as 
fieree in the heart beating under clothing 
from “the Hub” as in that of the skin- 
covered Gaul of barbarian Rome. 

If men are crowded in what they hold 
to be their logical fields of activity by 
women, it is because they permit it. Is it 
possible to coneeive of a point being 
reached beyond whieh permission will not 
extend? At a recent meeting of the fed- 
eration of women’s clubs in St Paul, a 
delegate from the factory girls’ union was 
accorded a hearing in regard to matters 
pertaining to women’s labor unions. 
Among other things she said: “Men and 
women are competitors. They have’ ceased 
to be friends. Chivalry in the business 
man is dead.” 

It is plain that already the relation of 
the sexes has changed to a radical degree 
—wholesomely as yet, perhaps, but the 
ehange remains a fact. There was a time 
when the attitude of all men to a woman 
was one of deference, solely beeause she 
was a woman. Today, deferenee, in its 
best sense, is out of fashion. A woman 
enjoys just the amount of respect and 
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more. 

When all has been said that may be 
said and which I am not able to say, on 
the side of reason, there is this to add: 
If happiness is the object of life, no man 
will say that it has been found in the 
complexities which he has brought about 
him and which women are so covetous of 
sharing. He is willing to run away from 
his inventions because of the burdens they 
entail, The strain of the “strenuous” has 
become so great that he is turning to, 
dreaming about, talking about, writing 
and preaching about, gasping for—the 
“simple life.” 

God forbid that we should go back to 
the old conditions and relations! Progress 
is the law—else there is no understanding 
life. The ideal home of fifty years, of 
twenty-five years, of even ten years ago, 
is a thing of the past, though even such as 
it was it has stood for a fixed point in 
man’s life-consciousness to which he has 
tethered his purposes and which has stead- 
ied him in his temptations. A real home 
will always stand for as much, relatively 
and proportionately, to men of all classes 
from prince to peasant. 

The home of the future must be a 
worthy setting for the new woman, a field 
in which to make application of her 
higher education, her more alert intelli- 
gence, her new enthusiasm, and withal a 
field for the play of her unqnenchable 
womanly instinets. It will be a home in 
which science and inventive genius have 
reduced labor to a minimum and to whieh 
the worker will eome, not as a drudge, but 
as a skilled artisan. This well-ordered 
home of the future will be a home where 
art is both felt and expressed, where both 
the physical and the moral atmosphere is 
pure and healthful, where the talents or 
gifts of children are not only discovered, 
but trained and directed, where leisure 
will make possible, not only study and all 
manner of congenial pursuits, but will 
create a finer and freer social life thaa 
woman has yet enjoyed. For such a home 
man will work or fight with a whole heart 
and to it will ever be loyal. In sueh a 
home woman will not only find a seope 
for her best endowments, but will hold a 
key to and indeed shape the world’s health 
and happiness. From such homes sons 
and daughters will go forth equally 
equipped for citizenship and separately 
fer their special responsibilities. If now 
we are in the throes of evolution to a 


more highly developed age, it is mani- 
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festly impossible that the foundations of 
such an age should rest on rottenness; 
and only the sacred relations of man and 
woman with a common tie—the family, the 
home—to bind them, can form a sound 
foundation for social security. 

The cruel gamut of experience in the 


world of struggle may have to be run 
before Nature’s logic is made clear and 
dear to the woman of today. But the 
hope of the future lies in the fact (and 
rests there securely) that however far she 
may stray afield, she will return, for a 
woman’s a woman “for a’ that.” 


Patented 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE man—he was such a 
nice old man, Robert; he 
reminded me so much of 
your father, and, really, 
it was charity to help 
him—-said that the use of 
these pots will revolu- 

tionize the coffee drinking of the world!” 

declared Zulette, solemnly. 

We have since decided that she only 
misconstrued his meaning. 

The pot was peculiarly oval in shape, 
and straight up and down, instead of be- 
ing round and tapering toward the top. 
It had been presented for inspection, at 
the door, by the nice old man; and I be- 
ing absent, Zulette of course bought it; 
especially as the old man said that it was 
a sample, and therefore she might have it 
for ninety-seven cents, the regular price 
being a dollar and a quarter. Still, 
Zulette might have taken it, anyway, 
had I been there. Because we are married 
is no reason why we should settle back 
and not keep up with the procession in 
this age of industrial progress. 

The pot (it was a coffeepot) appeared 
to have more good points than a poreu- 
pine, and the nice old man had explained 
each, and Zulette repeated, proudly, for 
me her husband. It was a “percolator” 
pot (percolator, I trust, is correct; or 
should I say perambulator?), percolating 
when desired, but alterable into straight 
boiler, on demand. It was constructed of 
a new preparation of metal, non-corro- 
sive, quickly heating and heat retaining. 
But the handle was warranted to keep 
cool. Besides the percolating (perambu- 
lating?) arrangement within, there were 
other “in’ards,” one being to facilitate the 
addition of the white of an egg, at the 
proper moment, and another being a re- 
ceptacle wherein cream might be heated, 


and mixed right with the coffee in bulk 
—a distinct advance, Zulette insisted, on 
authority of the nice old man. We 
neither of us take cream in our coffee, but 
the nice old man did not know that. The 
pot was jointless, and it was patented. 
A patent on anything seems to give it 
tone—a sort of commercial Who’s Who. 
This is the way the matter strikes Zulette, 
who accepts “patented” as approval 
straight from Washington. 

That evening, when came coffee-time— 
we always drink our coffee to wind up 
with—dZulette, with a flushed little smile 
of anticipation (flushed smile certainly 
expresses it, but possibly I should say 
flush-ful smile), arose and withdrew into 
the kitchen. I followed, and hand in 
hand we stood and surveyed the patent 
coffeepot there upon the range. 

“Hear it bubble?” whispered Zulette— 
as if afraid that an ordinary tone of voice 
would stop it. “It is percolating!” (Yes, 
I am sure that she said “percolating”). 
“The cream is in it, and so is the egg. 
I thought that we would try cream, dear; 
the man says that cream, used this way, 
is not injurious with coffee.” She pulled 
a little slide. “There—the egg is fixed! 
And there—the cream is fixed. It is all 
fixed, Bobbie—and not a particle of the 
aroma has been wasted, as it would be if 
I had raised the lid.” 

We waited a moment, while I digested 
her explanations and announcement. 

“May I carry it in?” I ventured to ask. 

“Oh, no,” protested Zulette. “The man 
said that it was made very light (you no- 
ticed, didn’t you?), so that even a child 
could earry it. And the handle, you 
know, does not get hot, as in most 
coffeepots.” She tentatively touched the 
appendage remarked upon. Then she ut- 
tered a tiny exclamation, and examined 
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her finger. 
“Tt is a little warm,” she said, with en- 
forced calmness; “but not very.” She 
wrapped her han.) in a dishcloth, and pro- 
ceeded to lift the pot. 

We never, to this day, have definitely 
established which occurred first; but, at 
any rate, that unheatable handle immedi- 
ately detached (melted off, we found), 
and that jointless bottom immediately fell 
out, accompanied by the pot’s internals, 
the coffee, the cream and the egg—all 
dumped unceremoniously upon the gas 
burner, extinguishing the flame. 

Well—the patent coffeepot makes a 
lovely flowerpot, anyway, according to 
Zulette. She has buried it in the garden, 
and planted a geranium in it, and regu- 
larly pours water into its nose, thereby, 
she claims, “percolating” to the roots 
without disturbing the surface. 

The coffeepot was not a distinct total 
failure, you see; and we—dZulette, in par- 
tieular—had high hopes of another article, 
patented, supplied to Zulette by a young 
man who was earning money to take him 
through college. It was a waffle iron, 
said to be made of aluminum, much 
lighter than the old irons, and requiring 
no grease! One had only ta pour in the 
batter, without preliminary smearing, clap 
the top down upon the bottom, lock with 
the patent lock (the lock was a prize fea- 
ture) and place the iron upon the fire. 
The halves fitted very tightly, and cooking 
would be accomplished with the utmost 
dispatch. As it was near lunch time, 
Zulette tried to persuade the young col- 
lege man to stay and eat wafiles with us. 
But he was unable. It really seemed that 
a@ person selling wafile irons ought some- 
times to eat the wafiles. 

Fortunately, I was in the kitchen, in 
the morning (we postponed the wafiles un- 
til breakfast) when Zulette put the iron 
to the test. She poured in the creamy 
batter (Zulette’s wafiles are morsels to 
conjure with) without any greasing, 
closed down the top, locked with the pa- 
tent lock, and placed the iron upon the 
blaze. 

“Tt will cook very quickly, he said,” 
murmured Zulette, her hand stealing into 
mine. Even as she spoke, there was a 
tremendous explosion. The waffle iron 
burst like a bombshell. We think that 
the halves fitted too tightly, and that the 
patent lock was too effective; and that the 
steam generated by the batter got out as 
best it could. Bits of waffle were stuck 
all over the ceiling, spotting the kalci- 
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mine; end a piece of the cover went 
through the window. 

However, the bottom was intact, and 
hung up by a red cord, with the smooth 
side out and gilded, it makés a splendid 
gong for the dining room. 

It seemed to us—in particular to 
Zulette—that the government expert upon 
culinary utensils must be someone singu- 
larly deficient in thoroughness. Zulette 
thought of writing to the patent depart- 
ment and telling it that its good name 
was suffering. But in the meantime a 
poor woman, trying to make a living for 
herself and sick husband and five chil- 
dren, came around selling patent curling 
tongs. They were electric tongs—a bril- 
liant idea (no word-play intended). The 
user simply applied them to the hair; 
gripping the handle and closing the split 
tubular end upon the tress started up the 
eleetrie current, which heated the tubular 
end instantly, and eurled the tress. 
Could anything cleaner and more con- 
venient be imagined in the way of a 
eurling iron? 

I was shaving that evening, and Zu- 
lette was proceeding about her toilet also, 
for we were invited out. From Zulette’s 
quarter issued a dreadful shriek, caus- 
ing me to cut myself severely; and the 
poor girl came rushing to me with four 
inches of tress in one hand and the patent 
tongs in the other. She was accompanied 
by an acrid odor of burning. 

“They wouldn’t let go!” she moaned, 
frantically. 

“But the hair did, didn’t it!” I soothed. 

It appeared that Zulette was crimping 
her hair, in spots, “just a little; it was so 
horrid and straight,’ when those pesky 
tongs, having taken hold, refused to open. 
The eleetricity kept right on heating, and 
my poor girl lost four inehes of glory, 
burned from the right corner, over the 
temple. 

Of course, she was in no condition, 
mentally or artistically, to attend the 
Simpkins’ eard party, and we stayed at 
home. Four inches of coiffure is not to 
be reeouped in a jiffy. 

I gingerly bore the tongs out of doors 
(they certainly were dangerous) and 
buried them; within a couple of days they 
had sizzled themselves into innocuous 
desuetude, and now they make a fine 
cleaning rod for a forty-five Colt’s six- 
shooter, with which I occasionally prac- 
tice. They exactly fit. 

I was sorry for Zulette—very sorry. 
She decided not to write to the president, 
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or even to the patent officials; she would 
wait until the persons who had sold her 
the articles came back, and she would 
make them refund the money. However, 
they did not come; and by thus refrain- 
ing they evaded, if not federal proseeu- 
tion, at least a good scolding. 

It was solely out of my compassion for 
my Zulette, I maintain, that IJ purchased 
a patent umbrella from a _ struggling, 
worthy man, formerly janitor of our 
office building. Upon pressing a spring, 
it opened; and upon pressing another, it 
shut; thus one could manage it with one 
hand, a long-felt requirement, as anybody 
will testify. It worked perfectly, in the 
office and in the house, and Zulette and I 
actually anticipated the next rainy day 
or evening. 

The rain proved to be for an evening; 
it came on when we were in the ear, re- 
turning from a eall; but we had the um- 
brella and were unperturbed. I stepped 
off the car, ahead, and as Zulette de- 
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seended, after, I pressed the spring. But . 
the umbrella refused to open. The car 
went on, Zulette stood beside me, and still 
the umbrella would not open. The spring 
did not operate. 

All the way to the house—four blocks 
—with the rain pouring and Zulette im- 
ploring (sounds like poetry, but there was 
no poetry about that) I fought with the 
patent umbrella. Just as we mounted the 
porch, it opened, violently, one point 
striking me in the mouth, and another 
knocking Zulette’s hat over the side rail- 
ing, necessitating that I grope about, be- 
low, in the dark and mud. 

Once open, that confounded umbrella 
declined to shut. We left it on the porch, 
the vestibule being too small to accom- 
modate it in its expansive condition. The 
umbrella never has shut! But Zulette has 
painted it in gay colors, and suspended 
over our cozy corner, it looks much like 
something Japanese. 


A Triple Home 


By Herbert M. Baer, Architect 


HE owner built these 

houses to present to his 

son and two daughters 

@Py as a wedding gift. The 

idea of three separate 

households, all members 

of the same family, has 

been expressed by making the houses de- 

tached on the front and bringing them 

under one roof on the back, which faces 
the Hudson river. 

One of the houses is the “Swallows’ 
Nest,” another the “Owls’ Nest,” and the 
third “The Seven Oaks,” as indicated by 
panels on the respective fronts, herewith 
illustrated by sketches. 

These houses are situated at Washing- 
ton Hights, New York city, on the top 
of a steep ridge that follows the east 
bank of the Hudson, corresponding to 
the palisades on the Jersey shore. The 
property is over one hundred feet above 
the level of the Boulevard Lafayette, now 
known as Riverside Drive Extension, and 
commands a remarkably fine view up and 
down the Hudson. 


A peculiarity of the site is the fact 


that the level of Haven avenue, on which 
these houses front, is over twenty feet 
above the building plot, so that on this 
side the houses are but three stories high, 
whereas, on the front towards the river, 
-they are five stories in hight. 

The two lower stories of these houses 
are built of rough rubble masonry with 
deep sunken joints, the material for which 
was taken from the site. The three up- 
per stories are of brick, covered with 
stueco of a warm cream color. In the 
frieze ornament, an experiment was tried 
by seratching out the design while the 
stucco was still moist, and then coloring 
these grooves with prepared cement col- 
ors, which by reason of the protection 
afforded by the grooves, will withstand 
the action of the elements without fad- 
ing. The roof is of red tile, and the ex- 
terior woodwork throughout is cypress, 
stained a soft sage green. 

The entrance floor, as shown on the 
adjoining plan, contains the living hall, 
a coat closet, and a large library. The 
dining room is on the floor below, under 
the library with the pantry opposite the 
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A triple home, built for the owner's children 


stair-case, and the kitchen under the liv- 
ing hall, lighted from both sides by the 
open courts forming the service entrances. 
The cellar, which is entirely above ground, 
contains a laundry, servants’ bath, heat- 
ing plant, coal bins, and store room. 

A feature of the houses is the wide 
porches extending across the entire river 
front, with broad : 


dows, and commands a most picturesque 
view of the river between the branches of 
the great oak trees on the slope. 

The second floor contains three bed- 
rooms with large closets, a tiled bath- 
room, with housemaid’s sink, and a linen 
closet. The top floor is arranged as a 
small apartment, to be rented in order td’ 
furnish a source of 


stone steps leading 
down to the terrace 
below; the latter still 
under construction. 
The top of these 
porches is covered 
with canvas and is 
accessible from the 
libraries through 


income for the oecu- 
pants of the houses. 
This apartment con-° 
tains a large living 
and dining room in 
one, with a baleony 
overlooking the 
river, two bedrooms 
and bath, a large 


kitchen, and a serv- 


The “Owls” Nest,” “Seven Oaks,” and “Swallows” Nest,” panels on the triple dwelling 
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Living hall of the triple bome 


| 
Library of the triple home, with space under window utilized for a bookcase 


View of the library, showing stone mantel 
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Dining room of the triple home, sideboard underneath window . 
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ant’s room in the attic. These rooms are 
so planned that at a future date they can 
be incorporated with the rest of the house. 

The interior finish of the houses is very 
simple. The woodwork of the living hall 
is painted an old ivory color, with walls 
of soft green. The high broad window on 
one side of this room has a wide ledge to 
receive flowers. The furniture is green 
wicker, and the hanging ecru with white 
and green design, and the cushions to 
match. The treads of the stairs and the 
hand rail are oak, stained dark and 
waxed, and the risers and balusters of 
whitewood, painted ivory white. The li- 
brary mantel is of rough stone, as shown, 
with hammered brass trimmings and 
hood. The high, broad window opposite 
the fireplace is worked in with the book- 
eases on this wall and made a feature of 
by carrying the central case around it. 
The woodwork in this room is eypress, 
stained Flemish green, with dull waxed 
finish, and the walls are tinted a light 
buff. 

The furniture was sent to the building 
in raw wood and stained to match the 
woodwork of the room. The woodwork 


in the dining room is also cypress, stained 
dark English brown, with sage green 


walls. The dresser is treated in a similar 
way to the central bookease on the floor 
above. 


Each of the houses is twenty-five fet 
wide by forty feet deep, and cost com- 
plete, including the steam heating plant, 
lighting fixtures, and decorations, a little 
under $14,000 apiece. 

Had these houses been built on a level 
plot where the difficult foundation work 
with the heavy retaining wall across the 
front (seven feet thick at the bottom) 
could have been avoided, the cost would 
have been decreased by more than a thou- 
sand dollars for each house. 


Note—This house is in several ways 
one of the most interesting yet printed 
in our pages. The present writer has 
seen it, from the basement to the little 
apartments on the top floor, and regards it 
as rich in suggestion. Very few, if any, 
of our readers will care to build a triple 
house, few will encounter so acute a side 
hill problem as this; the value in the de- 
sign and plans is educative. 

Artistically, the general effect is charm- 
ing, the more in view of the peculiar and 
difficult “lay of the land.” The lines are 
good, the three panels in bas-relief, are 
novel and attractive, and the hue of gold 
underneath the overhanging eaves tints 
and warms the gray plaster walls below. 
The introduction of soft tints upon the 
plaster near the eaves is very effective. 

It is in the interior, perhaps, that the 
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Hudson river front of the triple home 
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A TRIPLE HOME 


Ground floor of the triple home 


house will offer the 
most of suggestion for 
our readers. The 
floor arrangement is 
original and “works” 
in practice. The win- 


dows and _ fireplaces 


are particularly inter- 
esting. 


The combination of | 


an “up-and-down” 
dwelling, ineluding 
basement, with an 
apartment, is unusual, 
to say the least. By 
no means the least at- 
tractive portion of 
this dwelling is the lit- 
tle apartment super- 
imposed upon the 
house below and pro- 
viding in itself “all 
the comforts of home.” 
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Its windows look 
out over the tree- 
tops to the Hudson 
river, and the 
highlands of New 
Jersey beyond, 
while a procession 
of automobiles and 
horse vehicles winds 
along the wide 
drive below. 

The subway, with 
its very frequent 
trains, is only five 
or ten minutes dis- 
tant. 


Houses 
with low broken 
roof-lines are pict- 
uresque, but the 
rooms on the see- 


The little apartment in the top 


ond floor are often 
uncomfortably warm 
in summer. Roofs 
thus built are more 
expensive to con- 
struct, and are much 
more apt to leak 
than the plain ones. 


Stars on marble 
are often difficult to 
remedy because the 
agent used to remove 
the stain might in- 
jure the marble 
Acids must be 
avoided, but alkalis, 
ammonia, soda, or 
borax may be used 
with safety. 
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An Extraordinary Life 


By George Wharton James 


Sand OR many years I have wanted 
Lama to write something about 
v3 Dr J. H. Kellogg and his 
Pen work, but I have always been 
rage { met with an earnest request 
zen not to do so, both from Dr 
Kellogg and his co-workers. 
It is contrary to their principles, they 
say—and I know them to prove by their 
action the sincerity of their statements— 
so I have hitherto withheld my pen, even 
though it was against my judgment as 
well as my desire. 

A short time ago, however, when the 
editor of this magazine asked me to give 
his readers my impressions of Dr Kellogg, 
I felt that I must break away from the 
bonds that had hitherto been imposed 
upon me. I was not writing for glorifi- 
eation of any object or person, but for 
the benefit and edification of mankind. 
I also felt that his many years of publie 
work entitled the world at large to know 
something of Dr Kellogg’s personality. 

He is the embodiment of tireless en- 
ergy, ever at work, and his work is the 
man. This is one of the chief character- 
istics of Dr Kellogg. His nature is so 
intense, so full of concentrated energy, 
that his work is himself. 

To me he exemplifies more of the 
Christ spirit in his life than any other 
man I know. To have soothed those 
doomed to a bed of lifelong pain; to have 
given new hope to those who were de- 
spondent through long continued sickness; 
to have restored to health by skill and 
simple, natural methods those who deemed 
themselves permanently diseased, and to 
have done it all for love of kind rather 
than for money, is surely to walk in the 
footsteps of him who “went about doing 
good.” 

The chief tenets of the Seventh Day 
Adventists are, the keeping of Saturday 
as the original Sabbath, the second com- 
ing of Christ, and what I would term the 
religion of the body. Of the two former 
of these I have nothing to say; it is to 
the latter that the existence of the Bat- 
tle Creek sanitarium is due. In 1866 it 
was organized as a “water cure.” One 
of the chief spirits in its management 
was Dr Kellogg’s father, hence the son, 
John Harvey, came naturally by his in- 


terest in the institution. At the request 
of his father he took up the study of 
medicine. He was young, full of the en- 
thusiasm of the divine gift of faith that 
accomplishes things. He became super- 
intendent of the Health Institute and re- 
organized it upon its present basis. Lit- 
tle by little it grew and sent out its sons 
and daughters to teach health to the 
world and to organize other similar in- 
stitutions. In February, 1902, the old 
building was burned, and in its place has 
risen the present remarkable structure. 

I was first brought into close contact 
with Dr Kellogg some eight years ago. 
I had just written a book on the socia 
conditions of Chieago’s “submerged 
tenth.” Dr Kellogg had invited me to 
come to the sanitarium to rest and re- 
euperate a little, and while there we talked 
of the evil conditions existent in Chicago 
and all great cities. As I told of what I 


had seen and knew, his keen eyes flashed 
fire and then softened into tears, and at 
last, in his quick, nervous voice he asked: 
“Will you tell our people in the taber- 
nacle of these things?” 

After I said Yes it was not long before 
I faced an audience of two or three thou- 


sand people. They were interested in the 
announcement that had been made. Two 
hours’ earnest talk of conditions as they 
were aroused these good people to a de- 
termination to try to improve them. A 
fund was raised; Drs Kellogg and Meloy 
of the sanitarium came out with me to 
Chieago; we looked over the field; we 
saw the dire need; and ere long a medical 
mission was established in the heart of 
one of Chicago’s slum districts, where 
men and women alike were taught the 
way to health of body, mind and soul. 

Into the work of this mission Dr Kel- 
logg threw untiring energy, though of 
course his chief work was at Battle 
Creek. Living miles away, he went every 
Saturday night to Chicago, stayed over 
Sunday and returned late at night or 
early Monday morning in time for his 
regular duties. During one of the severe 
winters he authorized the making of large 
quantities of soup and the giving of it 
with a piece of bread to all who applied 
at a penny a bowl. 

Dr Kellogg is the embodiment of calm, 
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serene, childlike, unquestioning faith in 
the direct, intimate, personal helpfulness 
of God manifested by the Christian world 
in its earlier centuries, combined with the 
restless, active, scientific spirit of ques- 
tioning of the twentieth century. He is a 
Christian Don Quixote, clothed in the 
garb of a modern scientist, but living 
within his own soul the serene, quiet life 
of the genial philosopher of the six- 
teenth century. The words of Jesus 
Christ as recorded in the New Testament 
are living words to him. He seeks to fol- 
low them implicitly, to live the Christ 
life absolutely. Let me make clear what 
I mean, by concrete facts. 

It was always Dr Kellogg’s habit, in 
conducting this mission, to eall the work- 
ers together on Sunday evening for a 
modest meal together, where they could 
confer as to the best methods of earry- 
ing on the work more successfully. I 
shall never forget the story of how the 
mission got its farm. Let me tell it as 
nearly as I can as the doctor told it to 
me: “We knelt down and prayed ear- 


nestly that if God approved of our stew- 
ardship he would send us in some way a 
farm to use to his honor in the benefiting 


of the lives of the poor outeasts of Chi- 
eago. I returned to Battle Creek to my 
work and we all went on with our regu- 
lar duties. A week went by, another, and 
a third. The fourth began, but no signs 
of any answer to our prayer. I felt per- 
fectly at rest about it. I knew if we 
were found worthy the farm would come. 
Finally the last day arrived, but no farm 
or reference to it. I still rested in the 
Lord and his promises. 

“In the afternoon a man came in who, 
only a few years before, had been sent 
to me as dying. He was so sure he was 
going to die he had made his will and dis- 
tributed a large share of his property. 
As he came into my office and shook 
hands he said: ‘Do you remember me, 
doctor?’ I said, ‘Yes! You’re Mr 
‘Yes!’ he replied, ‘I am, I’ve come in to- 
day to see if I can’t do something for 
you. You know I was given up almost 
for dead when I came here five years ago, 
and you brought me back to life. I’ve 
been wonderfully prospered and made 
another fortune and now I want to do 
something for vou.’ I told him I didn’t 
need anything, but that our mission in 
Chieago was praying for a farm. ‘A 
farm!’ he eried. ‘What do you want 
a farm for?’ When I told him he said: 
‘Then that’s what it all means. I was 
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sent here to give you that farm. I’ve got 
four or five farms down in Illinois and 
you can have your pick of them.’ 

“He deseribed these farms to me as 
well as he could and I made a choice of 
one, praying all the time that I might be 
guided aright in my choice, that it might 
be just what was needed for those poor 
Chieago fellows. I sent for our lawyer. 
My friend did not have the deeds, but 
he described it as well as he could, and 
the deed of gift was made out and signed 
before sunset that day; thus our prayer 
of the month before was answered.” 

As I commented upon the wonderful 
ineident, viewed either as a remarkable 
coincidence, a psychic phenomenon, or a 
direct answer to prayer, Dr Kellogg broke 
in: “But I haven’t told you all yet about 
that farm. We entered into possession, 
but did not have it long before the donor 
died and the heirs sued us for reposses- 
sion owing to the fact that the deed was 
made out to me and that it was not stated 
to be a trust deed. The law of Illinois 
was clear on that point. Neither I nor 
my lawyer knew anything about that law, 
and everybody we consulted said the ease 
was sure to go against us. Indeed we 
were advised by prominent lawyers that 
we consulted not to contest the suit, and 
all our people agreed with them. But I 
had a private season of thought and 
prayer on the matter. I was fully as- 
sured that God had sent that farm to us 
for those men in answer to prayer, and 
that, therefore, he wanted us to have it 
for them. This was a testing of our 
stewardship. If we would give up the 
Lord’s gift merely because a rich heir 
thought he wanted a few more acres we 
should not be worthy any stewardship, 
so I finally decided, on my own responsi- 
bility, that we would appear in the suit 
and try to keep the farm. We lost the 
ease, purely on the technical side in the 
lower courts, as everyone, even our own 
lawyers, said we should. I determined 
to appeal. We did so. 

“The judge of the supreme court sent 
for me. He asked me all about the farm. 
He asked if it was generally known, and 
if so, how, that the farm was given to 
me for the benefit of the poor men we 
saved from the streets of Chicago. I 
told him that when I announced it at the 
meeting at our mission I said it belonged 
to the men; that all the attendants who 
came to the mission knew it was for the 
men; that the newspapers who had had 
reporters present had reported that it 
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belonged to the men, and that in every 
way, to everybody, I had made the same 
statement. He then dismissed me. 

“Several weeks went by and there was 
no decision. I had to go to Europe. I 
went. Several weeks more elapsed. No 
decision was yet rendered, and I left 
Europe after my work there was done, 
without a word as to any decisica. One 
night, in mid-ocean, as I lay on my berth 
thinking, there suddenly came to me the 
message: ‘That farm case is decided. 
It is yours!’ I noted down the exact 
time this oceurred. When the vessel 
reached New York and I started down 
the gang plank I heard a telegraph mes- 
senger calling ‘Dr Kellogg!’ 1 answered. 
He gave me the yellow evelope. I 
opened it, and the first thing I saw on 
landing on American soil was the mes- 
sage: ‘Farm case appeal decided. The 
judge gives us the farm!’ Tears of grat- 
itude and thankfulness welled up into my 
eyes and I walked on praising God for 
his goodness.” 

And even as he spoke tears came again 
and the doctor’s voice choked as he told 
of the great benefit the farm had been to 
those for whom it was given. “You see,” 
said he, in coneluding the story, “the 
law said that a declaration of trust must 
be made at the time of acknowledging the 
gift, and the judge exercised his disere- 
tion in receiving the declaration made by 
me in public, and in the newspapers, as 
suflicient to meet the requirements of the 
law.” 

Ineredible though it may seem to many, 
the sanitarium has been during the nearly 
forty years of its existence, a philan- 
thropie enterprise. No private pocket has 
ever been enriched by its operations. The 
compensation of the physicians and man- 
agers does not exceed that paid to ordi- 
nary teachers in the publie schools. Some 
of the most important places in the in- 
stitution are filled by men who for many 
years have given their whole time to the 
enterprise without financial compensation 
of any sort. Dr Kellogg’s part in this 
philanthzopie phase of the work is not 
small. His salary from the sanitarium is 
less than a hundred dellars a month, and 
for many yezrs he has refused to re- 
ceive one cent for it. Yet in 1903 he per- 
sonally performed surgical operations 
that—independent of those done for the 
poor for which no charge was made 
or compensation received—must have 
brought in not less than from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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Dr Kellogg’s working hours are never 
less than eighteen, and often are twenty, 
out of the twenty-four. He rides a bi- 
eycie when the weather is favorable in 
order to gain needed exercise. He eats 
but one meal a day, and no more at that 
than I eat at one of the three meals which I 
deem suitable for myself. He edits Good 
Health and writes scientifie and other 
articles for each number; he is the presi- 
dent of the American Medical Missionary 
college and professor of clinical surgery 
and physiologic therapeuties, and there- 
fore has classes before which he gives reg- 
ular courses of lectures. As a surgeon 
there are few men in the world who per- 
form as many serious operations as he. 
He has conducted 165 operations for 
ovariotomy and all were successful. In 
all important eases he makes personal 
examinations and regularly receives re- 
ports of their conditions. As an inven- 
tor his appliances are known throughout 
the world. His electrie light baths are 
used everywhere, the physicians of King 
Edward of England and the Emperor 
William of Germany recently had them 
put in for their use. In his surgieal work 
a number of instruments used are of his 
own invention. 

Clear piercing blue eyes, a forehead 
high, wide and commanding, sensitive 
nostrils, mobile mouth partly hidden by 
silk mustache and beard, skin healthy 
and clear as a baby’s, standing about me- 
dium hight, you have Dr Kellogg before 
you. He is a perfect bundle of nerves— 
active, alert, alive at every moment. 

The home life of Dr Kellogg is singu- 
larly beautiful. Mrs Kellogg is an able 
and valued worker in lines of reform and 
is known throughout the world. But they 
never have been blessed with children of 
their own. So they have adopted other 
children. And in doing this they have 
been singularly “Kelloggian.” These chil- 
dren are not put into a “home” or an 
asylum, or an institution, but in actual 
verity (as far, of course, as other chil- 
dren can become as if they were of one’s 
own blood) they become Dr and Mrs 
Kellogg’s children. They have all the 
personal eare and love of father and 
mother. The home is theirs; the family 
table is theirs; the family honor is theirs. 

In the neigborhood of thirty children 
have been so adopted. At the present time 
there are fourteen in the family. Several 
have grown and are married, with happy 
homes of their own. Most of them were 
legally adopted; and to all, whether 
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adopted by legal form or not, Dr Kel- 
logg has given his name. 

Some people have suggested to me that 
the secret of Dr Kellogg’s good fortune 
in his adopted children is that his scien- 
tifie knowledge has enabled him to select 
only those children “who would turn out 
well.” Let me answer by telling the true 
story of one of his children—one who is 
as bright, as happy and as good as any 
of the others. Dr Kellogg was in the 
Chicago mission one day when a poor, 
dirty, ragged, tattered little urchin of 
three or four years strolled in, seeking 
what he might pick up to eat. He was 
horribly diseased, having a fearful erup- 
tion which covered the whole sealp. 
“Whose is this child?” queried the doc- 
tor. No one seemed to know. At onee, 
with heart and mind alert, the doctor 
started out to find his parents. With the 
child clinging to one hand,- he went into 
stores and saloons. At last, in one of the 
worst dens in the city, where a number 
of prostitutes were drinking, he found 
out. “That kid? He’s Nell’s.” replied 


one of the women. 

“Where does she live?” 

When he was informed he went di- 
rectly to the place, found the mother, 


who belonged to the lowest of the low, 
and then the father, who was even worse 
than the mother. Immediately he made 
up his mind as to what he wished to do. 
“Will you give me this boy?” he inquired. 

“Take the kid along. I'll be glad 
to get rid of him,” exclaimed the unnat- 
ural mother. 

A lawyer soon drew up the necessary 
papers, the court heard the story and in 
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due course bound the child to its new par- 
ents. The boy received the doctor’s name 
and is now a happy, healthy, bright and 
good member of Dr Kellogg’s family at 
Battle Creek. Here is a real, living be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God. The 
earthly sources of birth may be polluted, 
but behind and over them is the one great 
Souree, who is all love, all wisdom, all 
purity. 

Of his food inventions, his food faeto- 
ries, the orphan asylum of which he is the 
president, his literary work, his lectures 
to the scientifie bodies of the country, his 
assistance to the various sanitariums that 
are organized throughout the country on 
the Battle Creek idea, and a score and one 
other important oecupations I have no 
room here to speak. I do wish, however, 
to state one fact which, it seems to me, 
should be known in this age of pelf and 
greed and amassing of fortunes regardless 
of method. It can well be seen that the 
various enterprises in which he is inter- 
ested, if properly financed, could be made 
very profitable to himself in a perfectly 
legitimate way. He ought to receive a 
profit from his food inventions, his man- 
ufactories, his books, his literary work, 
his leetures, and so he does! But how 
is it expended? As I have before shown, 
his salary from the sanitarium is never 
taken by him. It goes back to further the 
work and inerease its efficiency. And he 
receives from all his other industries only 
enough to pay the current expenses of 
running his household—without any sur- 
plus for a reserve fund—the balance be- 
ing likewise turned into the common fund 
for the benefit of the work. 


Not Quite Alone 


By Helen A. Saxon 


TI thought to have an hour my own 
Among the flowers newly blown, 
To listen to the birds and bees 
And count the white anemones 
And wander quite alone. 


But I could find no empty place, 
For every small, unconscious face 
That looked with beauty into mine, 
With more than beauty seemed to 
shine 
And more than mortal grace. 


In shadowy aisles I seemed aware 

Of soundless laughter lingering there, 
And soft innumerable wings 
Flashed quick through my imaginings 

With movement light as air. 


And voices faint from worlds unknown, 
Like musie wedded to no tone, 
Inaudible yet strangely real, 
Spake through my soul and made me 
feel - 
I was not there alone. 


A Japanese outfit for making sand pictures 


Japanese Sand Pictures 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


lustrated by Genjiro Yeto 


HE young people in 
Japan take a great deal 


of pleasure ‘in making 

sand pictures—bon-seki 

they call them. Besides 

a black lacquered tray 

(a tin tray painted black 
will do quite as well) the materials re- 
quired are stones of various sizes and 
shapes and ali sorts of pebbles; fine and 
coarse sand in its many shades; molds 
shaped like the crescent moon, the full 
moon, and flying birds, that may also be 
made of wire bent into the requisite 
shape; a feather, a spoon, two small 
sieves, a small, very sharp-pointed stick, 
and a pair of tweezers, in place of the 
chopsticks the Japanese use, to pick up 
pebbles to deposit in place. 

The Japanese have little cabinets or tiny 
chests of drawers to keep these things in. 
Many a pleasant hour they spend on the 
beach or in the country looking for mate- 
rials for these sand pictures. Pebbles, 
odd-shaped stones, fine and coarse sand 
are all treasures to be carried home and 
stored in the cabinet that is to the maker 
of sand pictures what the palette is to 
the painter. 

In order to learn just how to make 
sand pictures let us turn our attention to 
Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is the design 
in black and white, the flat picture; and 


Figure 2 is the sand picture copy of it. 

Sand pictures are always made in black 
trays, the black background showing 
through the sand in outline to make the 
drawing of the picture. 

The most important part of a bon- 
seki is the middle distance, where there 
is always built up with irregular stones 
either an island, a mountain, or other 
prominent feature. In Figure 2 the mid- 
dle distance is a rocky promontory made 
of rather large stones. After this is 
built, coarse dark sand is sprinkled in the 
foreground to represent the beach that 
is outlined with white pebbles. The sand 
should be seattered by means of the 
coarser of the two sieves. 

The part of the picture representing 
water and sky is made by sifting fine 
sand of a light tint through the sieve that 
has the finer meshes. One can use in the 
place of sieves coarse and fine wire strain- 
ers. All the surface of the tray not cov- 
ered with the coarse sand is evenly spread 
with fine sand. 

The next step is to take the sharp- 
pointed stick and trace the outlines of 
mountains and horizon, the cloud lines, 
the few wave tops, and the outlines of 
the boats. The stick must be pressed 
down so firmly that it pushes away the 
sand, leaving narrow outlines of the black 
tray surface. 
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Sand pictures easy to copy 


Figure 3. A moonlight effect with sand and stones 
Figure 5. A sunrise scene in black and white 


A little wire mold bent in crescent 
shape is placed beyond the outlines of the 
mountains and filled in with white sand. 
The sand within the outlines of the sails 
is carefully seraped out and the spaces 
filled in with white sand. Pebbles and 
sand are scattered here and there on the 
rocky promontory to add to the artis- 
tie effect. 

One ean allow one’s fancy great scope in 
this work and make charming and origi- 
nal pictures that would afford a pleasing 
addition to the adornment of any room. 
Properly handled, a bon-seki would even 


Figure 1. A simple study in black and white 


Figure +. White sand makes the bald mountain top 
Figure 6. A iandscape not so difficult as it appears 


form a pretty centerpiece for the dining 
room table. 

Trays of various sizes may be used, but 
the most satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained with one that is about a foot and 
a half in length. Figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 
are pictures to copy in sand and stones, 

In Figure 3 the islands in the middle 
distance are made by piling up ragged 
stones. The rest of the tray is scattered 
over with fine sand of a light tint, ex- 
cept on the further side of the tray, where 
a darker sand may be used to represent 
the night sky. A little white sand scat- 

tered over the part of the 
surface representing water 
appears as moonlight. The 
full moon is a mold filled 
with white sand; or a circle 
may be drawn, the sand with- 
in the cirele removed, and the 
space filled in with white 
sand. Waves, clouds, hori- 
zon line and tiny boats are 
drawn in the sand with the 
sharp-pointed stick. Waves 
may also be made with the 
back of a spoon near its 
point, by pushing the sand 
into shapes of waves. 
Figure 4 has for the mid- 
dle distance two islands built 
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of stones, and one island is topped by a 
mountain, made by heaping up pebbles 
and covering them with sand. The snowy 
summit is white sand. The distant land 
on the horizon is filled in with dark sand. 
The picturing of moon and sailboats has 
already been explained. The birds are 
drawn by means of the sharp stick. If 
white birds are wanted wire can be shaped 
to resemble their outlines, placed in posi- 
tion on the tray and filled with white 
sand. 

Figure 5 pictures a large rock in the 
foreground and a ledge of rocks in the 
middle distance. The lighthouse can be 
cut out of wood or built up with pebbles. 
There are low hills on the horizon to be 
treated the same as those in Figure 4. 
The sky should be of lighter sand than 
that representing the water, and the out- 


lines of the sun and its rays are drawn 
with the stick. 

Figure 6 is complicated, but it is easy 
to make. The sky is of fine light-colored 
sand, the mountains and ground of darker 
sand. The stream is first outlined, then 
the sand between the outlines is removed, 
and the space filled in with white sand, 
to represent water. There are some very 
rough stones in the middle distance. The 
group of trees is “drawn” by manipulat- 
ing the sand with a feather. The reeds 
are outlined with the stick. 

It is not necessary to have more than 
the simplest idea of drawing in order to 
make these sand pictures, and any draw- 
ing or photograph of a landscape, not 
too intricate in composition, may be eas- 
ily copied. To one having what the Jap- 
anese call “the picture mind,” this novel 
art offers a delightful occupation. 


Figure 2. The tray showing completed picture 


The Stepmother 


By Bessie 


Before our new ma come to us, why Budd 
an’ me was scared, 

*Cause all the neighbors looked so sad 
an’ wondered how Pa dared 

To bring “another one to take the place 
o’ her that’s dead,” 

An’ all such things as ’at almost every- 
body said. 


Our hired girl, she said she’d leave; she 
would not be misused 

By any second mistress, nor see us boys 
abused. 

I tell you, Budd an’ me, we shook, it 
seared us ’most to death 

To think uv all the awful things would 
happen if she left. 


A. Motter 


But when our new ma come to us, the 
hired girl, she stayed; 

An’ Budd an’ me, we wondered how we'd 
ever been afraid, 

For she jus’ likes all little boys, an’ knows 
the nicest things, 

An’ ev’ry night at bedtime she tucks us 
in an’ sings! 


An’ now them same old neighbors say, 
“You poor thing! What a care! 
Boys al’ays make such trouble, yeu’ll find 
you’ve got your share.” 

But Ma says ’at they needn’t fret, nor 
worry ‘bout her boys, 

For Budd an’ me ain’t troubles, she 
counts us with her joys. 
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How the Crab Got Even 


Transcribed by Carolyn S. Bailey 
Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


NCE upon a time, in sunny Japan, there 
lived a naughty brown monkey at the top 
of a large pine tree and a good red erab 

in a marsh close by. Now, the monkey was wise 
and spent all his time thinking how he could 
play tricks on people, but the erab was a 
simple-minded creature and did always what- 
ever anyone told her. 
One day the erab found a beautiful fresh 
rice-cake. Up in the pine tree the monkey was 
trying to erack a hard persimmon seed. Now a 
persimmon seed is not easy to erack and it is 
bitter to eat, so the monkey ealled out: 
“Miss Crab, Miss Crab, will you change your 
rice-cake for a fine, sweet persimmon seed?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the erab. She was always 
most obliging, and the naughty monkey ate the 
rice-cake and chuckled to himself. 
When the crab found that she could not 
erack the persimmon seed, she dug a hole in 
her garden and planted it deep down in the ground. The seed sprouted and grew and 
grew until it was a fine, large persimmon tree. When it was covered with nice ripe 
fruit, along came the naughty brown monkey as polite as could be and he said: 
“Miss Crab, Miss Crab, should you like ne to gather your persimmons for you?” 
A erab eannot climb a tree, so she said, “Yes, thank you sir,” to the monkey, and 
up the persimmon tree he went. But the monkey ate and ate persimmons and filled 
his pockets with persimmons and threw down only small, sour ones to the crab. After 
a while the crab began to suspect a trick, so she called out: 
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“You must come down a persimmon tree head first, Mr Monkey, head first always.” 

The monkey had eaten all the persimmons he possibly could, so down the tree he 
started, head first, and a bushel of persimmons came down too, out of his pockets, and 
all over the crab’s garden. The crab began gathering them up as fast as she could, 
but the monkey was, oh, very angry! He shook and shook poor Miss Crab by her 
claws and he threw her into a deep hole and then he seurried off to his house as fast 
as his legs would carry him. 

I think the crab would have died, but just then along came a friendly egg and a 
bee, the rice-mortar’s apprentices. They found 
the erab in the hole and they pulled her out and 
did up her claws in bandages and helped her 
into her house. Then the egg and the bee made 
up their minds that they would punish the 
naughty monkey. 

The monkey was at home by this time. He 
was feeling very comfortable because he was 
so full of persimmons, and he had a faney to 
brew himself a cup of tea. He was about to 
light the fire on the hearth, when, splash! out 
of the ashes, came the egg, who was hidden 
there all the time, and it burned the monkey’s 
face so badly that he ran out the door erying, 
“Oh, oh, oh!” Then the bee who was waiting 
at the back of the house, flew out and stung 
him. A bit of seaweed, who had just happened 
by, tripped him up, and along came the rice- 
mortar, who gave him such a drubbing that he 
ran to the woods and never came back. 
So that was the end of the naughty brown 

monkey. The crab was soon well again and she 
invited the egg, the bee, the seaweed and the 
rice-mortar to come and live with her, and they 
all did. Every pleasant summer day, you may 
see them all sunning themselves in the erab’s 
garden and eating ripe persimmons that fall 
from Miss Crab’s persimmon tree. 
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Bessie’s Tramp 
By Emma C. Dowd 


“T am going to lie down a little while,” 
said Mrs Conklin. “Perhaps I ean get a 
nap. If any tramp should come along, 
give him that plate of pieces on the but- 
tery shelf right by the door.” 

“Yes’m,” Bessie answered, and then 
turned back to her hollyhock ladies ranged 
along the rail of the side piazza. But 
even hollyhock ladies are not the best of 
company, and Bessie soon tired of them, 
and wished that a tramp would come. 
She looked up and down the highway, but 
nobody was in sight. 

It was the rule at the Conklin farm- 
house never. to turn anybody away hun- 


“T don’t b’lieve anybody’s coming,” she 
mused. “I guess they would, if they 
knew how good that apple pie is that’s 
waiting for ’em. Oh, my, there’s two 
now!” as some figures appeared on the 
orchard horizon, among the trees. “Maybe 
’tisn’t tramps; they don’t generally come 
’eross lots. But—yes, I guess it is. One 
of ’em’s got an umbrell:, and they’ve 
got bags. They look a whole lot more 
dressed up than most tramps do; but 
*tisn’t very dusty today—I guess that’s 
why.” 

Bessie smiled a most cordial greeting 
to the strangers as they came up. 

“Ts your mother home?” one of them 
asked. 

“Yes, sir; mamma’s home. She is lying 
down, she was so tired. But she left some 
pieces for you in the buttery.” 

“That is very kind of hers I didn’t 
know we were expected.” 

“Oh, yes; we have lots of tramps, and 
mamma feeds ’em all. But I guess she 
didn’t ’xpect two, ’cause there’s only one 
S of pie left on the plate. I'll bring 
it 

“Thanks,” said the younger man, and 
with a sweep of his pocket knife he eut 
the pie in two. 

“Mighty good pie this is, Fred,” said 
the other, as his half vanished down his 
throat. 

“Is your name Fred?” eried Bessie. 
“That’s my brother’s name. He’s a for- 
ester,” she explained proudly. “Do you 
know what a forester is?” 

“T’ve heard of ’em.” 

“Well, he’s that. I don’t know just 
what he does, only it’s something "bout 
trees and things. He goes ’way off, and 
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the gover’ment pays him for doing it. 
He has been out in California ever since 
three years ago. I wasn’t but three and 
a half then, so I can’t ’member much 
about him.” 

“Queer brother, — sh’d think, to stay 
away from his little sister so long,” said 
the one called Fred. 

“Oh, he can’t come till the gover’ment 
tells him to! Do you ever tramp as far 
as California?” 

“Well, it would be a pretty long tramp 
from here,” the man replied. 

“T guess it would,” said Bessie; “but 
if you ever should you ean tell Fred 
about me; ean’t you? And say I’ve 
grown ever so much since he’s seen me; 
I’m ’xaetly as tall as the rubber plant 
now.” 

A step was heard inside, and then Mrs 
Conklin appeared in the doorway. The 
younger man looked up with a smile. 

“Fred!” cried Mrs Conklin, and Bes- 
sie’s tramp was in his mother’s arms. 

“Queer I called you a tramp!” said 
the little girl, euddled in her brother’s 
lap. “’Course I wouldn’t know your 
friend, but seems ’s if I’d know my own 
brother; don’t it?” 

“Never mind,” he laughed, “as long as 
you gave me that apple pie.” 


A Considerate Shopman 
By Thayer Rouse 


“To celebrate the Glorious Fourth, 
Please, Mr Shopman, I will buy 
Whatever makes the biggest noise, 


Or shines the brightest ’gainst the sky. 


“What's that! Your firecrackers ‘eracked ?” 
You don’t keep any other sort? 
Your Roman candles all are ‘canned?’ 
You sell them by the ‘pint, or quart?’ 


“Your skyrockets are ‘fast asleep, 
In eradles rocked, now low, now high?’ 
Torpedoes? Why, how very strange! 
Quite torpid? Oh! No, I’ll not buy. 


“Your toy guns are not yet begun? 
You keep but safety-pin-wheels here? 

Tl look at flags, please—‘Only blue? 
You raise them in your garden near? 


“You have the very oddest shop! 
T eould not use a penny’s worth. 
What’s that you say? You ‘sell to boys 
Whose mothers want a quiet Fourth’ !” 
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An Ice Cream Party 
By Jean Holden 


The twins’ twelfth birthday was com- 
{ng and Mrs Ireland was at her wit’s end 
to know what kind of party to have, for 
they had already had eight birthday par- 
ties, including a donkey party, a bubble 
party, a pienie party and once a Punch 
and Judy show. At last she thought of 
an ice cream party. The invitations were 
written on small white caps, a Dutch cap 
for the girls, a French cook’s cap for 
the boys. These she cut out of paper 
doubled so they opened like a valentine 
and read: 

“Mrs Ireland requests the pleasure of 
Isabelle’s company for Wednesday after- 
noon at four o’clock and begs that she 
will bring with her a baking powder can 
and an apron.” 

This invitation was modified to suit 
each guest. A boy naturally despises 
aprons, but curiosity overcomes much, 
and every boy had an apron except a 
funry fellow whose mother was away; 
he had to be outfitted with the fat cook’s 
blue gingham apron, which he tied round 
his neck. 

The guests were all on time, and Anita, 
the daughter, gave to each girl as she 
entered and put 
on her apron, a 
little Dutch cap 
made of India 
muslin, while 
Max fitted the 
boys out with 
French cooks’ 
eaps_ which his 
mother had made 
after a pattern 
given her by a 
friend’s chef. 
They marched in 
procession to 
the dining room, 
laughing and 
wondering what 
was coming. 

At the head of the table there was a 
large bowl of whipped cream and a 
smaller one of crushed strawberries. At 
each of the eight places on the sides, was 
a small tin pail of crushed ice mixed with 
salt, a teaspoon, a plate and a paper nap- 
kin. Mrs Ireland put a small ladleful 
of cream into each can and another of 
strawberries. Each guest fitted on the 
eover of his can and immersed it in the 


ice and salt, constantly turning it about. 

After about ten minutes a maid in cap 
and apron came in and passed chicken 
sandwiches, which the children ate while 
still turning their eans. Then came a 
general desire to see into the cans. They 
took off the covers and found that the 
cream was frozen all along the sides, so 
with a teaspoon they scraped it down 
and stirred it, each one licking his spoon 
with satisfaction. 


Top and band of chef's cap 


At the end of twenty minutes or more, 
the ice cream was frozen and each little 
cook turned his out and ate it with a face 
shining with pueasure. Pretty little 
sponge cakes were passed and afterwards 
candied ginger and other sweets. The 
maid returned with a brass finger bowl 
on a tray with water, with some rose 
geranium leaves in it to perfume it. Each 
cook dipped in his fingers and dried them 
on a large towel hung over the girl’s 
arm. The caps were turned into souve- 
nirs of the occasion, when each child had 
carefully written his name upon all of 
them, to which an older guest added the 
date of the birthday. 

Though they were going out on the 
lawn to play, they wouldn’t take off their 
uniforms, arid such a jolly time they 
had, bragging of themselves as the best 
ice cream makers in the country, exchang- 
ing caps and chasing each other about! 
Their rooms are still decorated with the 
caps, and Mrs Ireland is puzzling what 
she can possibly think up for next year 
to give as much pleasure as did the 
“strawberry ice cream party.” 


Languages 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


I do not want to learn the tongues 
Of people long since dead. 

T’d know the living languages 
Of beast and bird, instead. 


Oh, then how pleasant it ‘would be 
Safe everywhere to roam 

Among the brothers big and wild 
And always feel at home! 
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A Welcome to All 
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Sleep and Sleeplessness 
By Rev Samuel McComb, D D, 


Associate Director of the Classes for the Moral — 
ment of Nervous Diseases, Emmanuel Church, Boston 
The question is often asked: what 
amount of time ought to be devoted to 
sleep? It is difficult to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, because here personal 
idiosynerasies play an important part. It 
might be supposed that great brain work- 
ers would require to spend the greatest 
amount of time in bed. As a matter of 
facet, however, this is not always the ease. 
Napoleon and Goethe slept only about 
five hours a day; Kant slept about seven 
hours, though his intellectual labor must 
have been prodigious. On the other hand, 
Deseartes wrote: “I sleep ten hours 
every night;” and Bismarck and Glad- 
stone slept eight or nine hours. 
Generally speaking, woman, owing to 
her finer and more delicate organization, 
requires more rest than man and ought 
to spend at least nine hours daily in bed. 
The following table, compiled from the 
latest authorities, gives approximately the 
time which should be passed in bed. It 
varies, of course, with the age. 
Age Hours of Sleep 
First six months 22-20 
Seeond six months 
Between 1-2 
2-3 
3-4 
4-6 
6-9 
9-12 
12-14 
14-15 
15-17 
17-19 
Adult age 
It should be remembered that excess of 
sleep may bé harmful. Mothers should 
be on their guard against the selfishness 
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of servants and nurses who, in order that 
they may be free from trouble, like their 
young charges to sleep as long as possible. 
There is truth in the German proverb: 
“He has been rocked into stupidity.” 
Consciousness, so feeble in the infant, re- 
quires a wakeful period that it may de- 
velop. For the same reason, as Mana- 
ceine remarks, all the methods of putting 
ehildren to sleep artificially by means of 
monotonous sensations ought to be pro- 
seribed, ineluding monotonous lullabies 
and the rocking of babies in cradles 
or simply in the arms. Then, too, in 
the ease of adults, excessive sleep leads 
to the weakening of the powers of eon- 
centration, to the lessening of the tonie- 
ity or vigor of the tissues and to the mis- 
eries of dyspepsia. The general rule is: 
be satisfied with that amount of sleep by 
which experience shows you are refreshed 
and made fit for the work of the day. 
But, of course, the great curse of our 
age, in part owing to the tremendous 
nervous strain under which we are liv- 
ing, is not excess but deficiency of sleep. 
How am I to get sleep? is one of the 
most pressing questions which men and 
women are asking today. And it is to 
this question that I now address myself. 
To begin with, let us ask: What are 
the producing eauses of insomnia? There 
are causes physical and causes psychical. 
Let us deal with the physical causation 
first. There are eongenital differences in 
the eapacity for sleep: some by reason 
of an original sensitiveness of the nerv- 
ous system must seareh for sleep as for 
hidden treasure; others have but to lay 
the head upon the pillow and they are 
plunged in the sea of unconsciousness. 
Here as elsewhere inborn defects can be 
remedied to some extent and the nervous 
organism can be by training and foresight 
disposed favorably to sleep. Other phys- 
ical features in the causation of insomnia 
are: sensorial impressions of a too vivid 
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kind such as those arising from light and 
noise; poisoning of the brain centers by 
the abuse of such stimulants as tea, cof- 
-fee and alcohol; auto-intoxications, caused 
by certain organic diseases which have a 
pernicious effect upon the blood. Some 
of these causes ean be eliminated by a lit- 
tle care on the part of the sufferer, while 
others require medical treatment. 

Tut the psychical agents in producing 
sleeplessness are much more numerous. 
Worry, excitement, grief, remorse, emo- 
tional shocks, fixed ideas of one kind or 
another, morbid fears—these are a few of 
the demons that murder sleep. My ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the most 
demoniacal of them is the fear of not go- 
ing to sleep. 

Many persons unable to sleep immedi- 
ately after retiring become agitated and 
annoyed, toss to and fro, and querulously 
say to themselves, “Oh, when shall I sleep? 
Perhaps I am going to have another bad 
night.” To such I would say, in the 
words of Professor Dubois: “Sleep is like 
a pigeon. It comes to you if you have the 
appearance of not looking for it; it flies 
away if you try to catch it!” I am in 
the habit of advising persons suffering 
from neurasthenia, accompanied as it gen- 
erally is by insomnia, in these terms: 
Say to yourself as you go to bed: “I don’t 
eare a fig whether I sleep or not; if I 
sleep, well: if I do not sleep, also well, 
though not so well.” This formula often 
works like magic. I know that in offer- 
ing it free to my readers, I am guilty of 
folly. Were I to follow the prevailing 
example, I should open a hall, and teach 
it in six lessons, charging five dollars a 
lesson. Then the world would believe it, 
sleepless nights on this planet would be 
fewer, and I should be richer. Neverthe- 
less the wise reader will forgive my want 
of worldly prudence for the sake of the 
blessing that may be his, without money 
and without price. 

Let me earnestly urge sufferers from 
insomnia (except in cases where it is the 
result of organic disease or acute pain), 
to follow Macbeth’s advice and “throw 
physie to the dogs;” metaphorically, of 
course, else the dogs will suffer. Chloral, 
opium, trional, paraldehyde, suphonal 
and other narcotics drug or intoxicate the 
brain, produce unconsciousness, indeed, 
but really war against normal sleep, as is 
seen from the fact that opium and mor- 
phine maniacs gradually lose all power 
of falling asleep naturally. 

We may lay it down that the insomnia 
caused by preoccupations, obsessions, 


worries, strains and stresses, is primarily 
psychical and ought to yield to psychi- 
cal remedies. All that is necessary to a 
complete cure is perseverance in the use 
of the method prescribed. And that 
method is, at bottom, auto-suggestion. 
Man is a suggestive animal and nowhere 
does he show his suggestibility more than 
in this matter of sleep. The way in which 
the sufferer from lack of sleep should ap- 
ply suggestion to himself, I will now de- 
seribe, premising only that he has al- 
ready attended to the hygienic measures 
necessary, the most important of which 
is that the bedroom should be well venti- 
lated, with the temperature at 58 Fahren- 
heit, the pillow not too high, and the 
lower extremities of the body kept warm. 

After a warm bath, get quickly to bed, 
drink a glass of malted milk, relax the 
body, and assume the mental attitude 
which has been indicated in a preceding 
paragraph. Then take a long, easy 
breath, gradually opening your eyes as 
you do so and rolling them upward so 
that when the breath is fully taken in the 
eyes are wide open. Then slowly and 
gradually exhale, letting the eyelids grad- 
ually fall so that at the end of the ex- 
halation the eyes are closed. See to it 
that these movements are made easily and 
not with any sense of strain. Repeat the 
inhalation with the opening of the eyes, 
the expiration with the shutting of them, 
fifteen times. Then close the eyes for 
a space of ten breaths, and then repeat 
the process above described. At some 
moment during the process you will fall 
asleep. 

At first nervous and excitable persons 
will have a difficulty in obeying this rule; 
yet it must be carried out to the letter if 
its beneficial influence is to be experi- 
enced. The sufferer is not to be discour- 
aged by preliminary failure. With prac- 
tice will come ease, and with ease will 
come the delightful sensation of sinking 
deeper and deeper into the realm of the 
unconscious where Nature stores her 
health-giving and recuperative forces. 
This rule has worked successfully with 
others: why should it not work well in 
your ease? Try it. 


A ‘‘Harmony’’ Room 

Mr Eprror: I think the strongest 
power for making better health general is 
cultivating love for everybody. The 
wrangling and envy, the criticising of 
those we come in contact with, are very 
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strong factors for ill health. How I wish 
women would band themselves together to 
rejoice in one another’s aecomphshments, 
to be truly glad of one another’s 

realizing that, as we are all parts of one 
divine whole, we ought to rejoiee in one 
‘another’s successes and merits. I do wish 
this point could be brought out under 
your Happiness and Health department. 
It is saddening and pitiful to see so many, 
many women, smiling and saying sweetly 
hypocritical things to one another’s faces, 
and “knocking” one another “behind 
backs.” I sometimes wonder if this habit 
of “knocking” is not responsible for neigh- 
borhood epidemies. 

I am fixing up a little room on our 
third floor to write and think in. I mean 
never to enter it without first feeling my- 
self in loving sympathy with all, and until 
I ean feel serene. I want that little room 
soon to be so full of harmony that each 
one of us can go to it a few minutes each 
day and come out strengthened and 
happy. 

not at all the emotional 
temperament, but I believe strongly in 
good healthy praying—putting oneself in 
contaet as mueh as possible with the di- 
vine power all about us. And I hope the 
prayers in our little room will be stronger 
and fuller of faith and less selfish. 


Organizing the Family 


Mr Eprror: Is it too late for a letter 
for “Man of the House”? However, I 
write more to “Woman of the House.” 
My husband, too, is jolly and noisy, a 
boy with his boys, and a terrible tease. 
I may say at once that the teasing is one 
of my greatest annoyances. I have lately 
decided that it must stop when the children 
begin to sereech and kick and variously 
rebel. Events have proved that they 
really enjoy it, and will soon return to 
their father, but I insist now that the play 
shall be entirely good-natured or cease. 
This rule is helping to establish peace. 

My husband is a professional man, 
with many heavy office expenses. By the 
time insuranee, taxes and his current ex- 
penses are paid, we have only a moderate 
amount for housekeeping. Owing to the 
fact that we could not afford experienced 
servants, I was continually taking in 
young girls, training them to a eertain 
point of efficieney, only to have them aec- 
cept the first advance in wages offered. 
A year ago, I announced that I was done 
with girls, for some time at least. 


Our ehildren are a boy of thirteen, a girl 
of nearly twelve, a boy of ten and a boy 
of four, all strong and healthy. They have 
helped, more or less, for and my 
oldest boy learned to bake excellent bread 

drop eakes when he was nine years 
I eounted on them for assist- 
i arranged the work thus: child 


sweeping. My danghter attends to her 
room all the time, and the boys see to 
theirs. They take this work in regular 
turns, beginning with the oldest. One 
week he is in the kitchen, the next week 
in the bedrooms, the third week at the 
sweeping. 

I pay a small sum weekly for the work 
—twice as mueh for kitchen work. Their 
father also gives each child a small al- 
lowance. I get up at 7 to prepare break- 
fast and the children get up then, too. 
A fine of one cent is imposed if No 1 is 
not down in time to set the table, ete 
After breakfast, I help to put the din- 
ing room in order, wipe the dishes and 
finish up if everything is mot done by 
sehool time. I have luncheon ready at 
12 (my husband does not come home) 
and No 1 must leave the kitchen in order 
before he returns to sehool. I prepare 
any difficult dishes during sehool hours, 
but No 1 is expected to do the plain cook- 
ing, setting tabie, etc, after school. I 
generally help with the dinner dishes, 
too. 

We bake, in our bread machine, gener- 
ally twice a week. No 1 may add to his 
income by mak‘ng the bread, getting 
breakfast alone, or doing the dishes un- 
aided, and sometimes the children will 
elect to do one or more of these extra 
tasks. The washing, rough dried, returns 
from the laundry on Wednesday. <A good 
woman comes on Thursday to iron and 
clean. TI often have her two days in the 
week. So the extra work costs me almost 
as much as a girl would and we have 
much more work to do. But I am saved 
the nerve-and-temper wear a careless, in- 
different girl constantly subjects me to. 
We live far better on the same outlay, 
and the children are learning lessons of 
patience, perseverance and industry that 
ought to be of great benefit to them. 

My present idea is to continue this sys- 
tem for two or three years, until they 
have all learned to keep house fairly 
well. When they are old enough for 
soeiety, I want to hire a reliable woman 
to relieve us all of responsibility, and let 
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be able to keep house easily by that time. 
My husband and boys all have a mechan- 
ical knack, and as we have no finished 
basement and a crowded attic, every fall 
I take up the carpet from my little girl’s 
hall bedroom, store the furniture, and 
turn the room over to my husband. He 
puts in his tools and bench, and he and 
the boys work there whenever it is mild 
enough. My daughter takes the spare 
room. My oldest boy is interested in 
electricity and spends much of his spare 
time winding armatures and studying 
telegraphy and kindred topies. 

Hasn’t that fifteen-year-old boy of 
“Man of the House” a bent in some di- 
reetion that could be encouraged? He 
should be allowed a certain freedom for 
development and responsibility to make 
him trustworthy. We expect now to al- 
low our thirteen-year-old boy and a trusty 
sixteen-year-old friend, with bicyeles and 
cameras, to travel the national road to 
Washington, D C, this summer, or as 
far in that direetion as they can get dur- 
ing the friend’s vaeation. I do not an- 
tieipate any ill results, but hope for in- 
teresting and novel experienees for both 
boys. 

Every Friday afternoon for three 
years, during school sessions, a little St 
Nieholas league meets in our library 
from 3 to 5, eonsisting of our oldest boy 
and girl and several boy friends (I am 
always present). We have tried various 
girls, but they seem frivolous and soon 
tire of it. We read St Nicholas stories, 
solve puzzles and keep up a desultoty 
study of our local trees. Onee a month 
we have a recreation meeting, and spend 
an afternoon pulling taffy and playing 
games, or in good weather in hunting and 
identifying trees. Often during the sum- 
mer I pack a basket, and on Sunday after 
the ehildren return from Sunday sehool, 
we take the car for somewhere and spend 
the day in the woods, our whole family. 

With a husband so considerate and so- 
lieitous, and with money for her reason- 
able wants, “Woman of the House” should 
not find her problem too hard to solve. 
If I could have a woman to come in the 
afternoon to get dinner and elean up, it 
would give us all just the extra freedom 
we desire, but we cannot afford that. My 
plan gives no time for musie lessons, ete; 
nothing but regular school work. If 
“Woman of the House” could do a eer- 
tain regular portion of her housework 
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with the regular and stated help of her 
eight and fifteen-year-old boys, and hire 
the rest done by a woman, imstead of 
struggling with “girls,” I think her nerves 
would recover their lost tone and the 
ehildren eould work off some of their sur- 
plus energy. Perhaps “Man of the 
House” would be able to dress the young 
children, with the help of No 2, while 
the mother and No 1 were preparing 
breakfast; and he might be willing to 
put things in order after dinner, with 
one child’s help, while she put the babies 
to bed, and rested. Then he should take 
her out for ehureh or theater or call— 
some form of recreation—at least two 
evenings every week. We leave the house 
in eharge of our oldest boy. If they are 
afraid to leave their oldest boy in charge 
(the younger children in bed before they 
leave) hire someone; but they should get 
away from home frequently, together. 
The minister or the Salvation Army 
ought to be able to recommend a good 
woman to eome for an afternoon to darn 
and sew and eare for the children while 
mother gets away. 

What she needs is to be less with the 
children. Do some of the housework and 
let someone oecasionally relieve her of the 
nerve-racking duties. Above all, train 
the children to help, to put away their 
clothes and toys, to run errands, to dress 
and undress the younger ones, to share 
little responsibilities. In a few years (if 
they do not add any more to a fine fam- 
ily which is large enough) they should 
have a willing and efficient corps of help- 
ers. 

Could “Man of the House” not arrange 
one room with radiator heat, or sereened 
light and fire, where the younger clildren 
could have a sand table and all their toys 
and play ball or run ears or build blocks 
or have parties without supervision for 
hours at a time? We had sneh a place 
in our sun parlor, an inclosed upper 
poreh, two sides built in, one with one 
window and the length wainseoted four 
feet high with large sashes above that. 
That was in our suburban home and it 
was an unspeakable comfort. Being an 
added room, noise did not earry into the 
house distinctly and the upper part of the 
door into my room was of glass, so | 
could see without hearing if I wished. 
As all toys were out there it was easy 
to keep the house in fair order. 

Of course, children are hard to train, 
and you must be vigila: :, patient, kind 
and firm. Little by little the reward will 
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come. When we have company, the child 
who is No 1, waits on the table, and is 
my only assistant. The efficiency of the 
ehildren is the wonder and admiration 
of our friends. I am gratified by their 
appreciation, but they do not realize the 
time and patience expended by the chil- 
dren to attain such results. I should like 
to hear if any suggestions made since his 
letter appeared, have helped “Man of the 
House.” 
Mrs T. 


In Tune for the Day 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


The morning finds most of us very 
receptive to influences, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, and, as we receive these im- 
pressions, we take our key-note for the 
day: cheerful or sad; serene or irritable; 
hopeful or despondent; helpful in our 
relations to others, or the reverse. 

Thus are we discordant or harmonious. 

Musie is a powerful help in holding 
one to harmonious conditions. Auerbach 
said that it washed “from the soul the 
dust of everyday life’ And Martin 
Luther exclaimed, “Musie is the art of 
the prophets, the only art that can calm 


the agitation of the soul!” 

A whole household may be put in tune 
for the day by having, directly after 
breakfast, five or ten minutes of the 
right sort of music; for according to its 
quality it can uplift or depress. There- 
fore the musie must be chosen with care- 


ful thought. Irritability, uncharitable- 
ness, anger, all will melt away under the 
spell of serene, ennobling music. The 
shadow of sadness is dissipated or 
lightened by cheerful, joyous melody. 

We are too ready to hurry from the 
breakfast table, eager to get at our tasks, 
troubled, perhaps, over the multiplex 
ealls upon us for the day. Particularly 
is this so with the home-maker. She espe- 
cially will find in a few moments of music 
relaxation, when she allows herself to 
forget what she has ahead of her, a free- 
dom from tension that will mellow all 
the day for her. 

There are but few homes where there 
is not at least one member who plays or 
sings. Very frequently the home-maker 
herself is a musician and quite likely a 
sympathetic accompanist for her chil- 
dren in their singing or playing. 

It may, on first thought, seem prepos- 
terous to take ten minutes of the busy 
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time following breakfast for getting 
one’s self and one’s family in tune. But 
it can be done and it is well worth doing, 
not only for our own good, but for the 
benefit of every one with whom we come 


-in contact. 


There is no truer law than “like at- 
tracts like.” If one stands near a piano 
and sings or plays a violin or other in- 
strument, the strings of the piano echo 
accurately every tone produced. It is an 
interesting experiment. We are akin to 
the piano in that we, too, vibrate to what- 
ever comes within our radius. Thus, 
emotions we come in contact with rouse 
within us similar emotions. 

Now, the piano is bound to echo what- 
ever sounds strike its strings, be they 
discordant or harmonious. But we have 
the power of will and may, by practice, 
make ourselves responsive only to har- 
mony; for it is imperative, if we are to 
live a happier, higher life, that we keep 
our nerves, that are our harp-strings, in 
tune. 

It has been said that the human con- 
sciousness is nothing but a series of emo- 
tions caused by a eonstant “rearrange- 
ment of cerebral molecules.” And we are 
told that “musie is the language of the 
emotions.” Therefore, it is easy to un- 
derstand what a power for good musi¢ 
may be. Through melody most of us 
have been uplifted, at some time or other, 
so that worries, anger and unkind thoughts 
have given way to serenity and love. 

A few moments, directly after break- 
fast, of listening to musie and attuning 
themselves to it, have banished from one 
family I know the clouds of worry or 
eare or vexation that are prone to settle 
about us in the morning when again we 
take up our tasks. The members of this 
family have been drawn into closer and 
more loving sympathy, and they are en- 
abled to start each day with the feeling 
that although finite mind cannot under- 
stand the why of many of life’s hap- 
penings, yet it is God’s world they are 
living in, and therefore they may rest 
in him and be happy, knowing that all 
things work together for good. 


“So faith is strong 
Only when we are strong, shrinks when 
we shrink. 
It comes when music stirs us, and the 
chords 
Moving on some grand climax shake our 
souls 
With influx new that makes new ener- 


gies.” 
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V---‘* A Poor Place to Die In”’ 
By M.S. P. 


members are eongenial. I know a boy 
who was feeling very lonely, having eome 
to town for a few months with his par- 
ents. He attended a service on a week 
day and was overwhelmed with joy when 
the curate spoke to him very kindly. But 
when the peneil and paper came out and 
the curate inquired the names of his par- 
ents and said “How many of you are 
there?” the boy felt that he was being 
labeled as a matter of business. He said 
quite pathetieally, “There are only three 


HE mother’s point of view of New 
York, as set forth in the April num- 
_._, ber, is interesting, and all true, but 
it seems to me a very important factor 
was omitted. New York has everything 


for the very rich and the very poor, but 
the middle class, who spend the time in 
work, making homes and edueating ehil- 
dren, can have very little social life. 

To begin with, they live in apartment 
houses, where all coneede it is more inde- 
pendent and satisfaetory not to know 
your neighbors. We cannot choose ten- 
ants, so it is wiser not to know them. 
The father plods so many hours a day to 
furnish the wherewithal to pay the rent 
and living expenses, and that ineludes 
car fare, which is a large item if the home 
is uptown. The mother works to make 
the family comfortable, and where space 
is restricted it requires time and thought 
to plan for an orderly home. 

The children go to- sehool and come 
home tired and hungry, with lessons to 
study. They are remarkable children if 
they feel like visiting museums and art 
galleries after a school day’s work. They 
want play, and if grown, companionship. 
The mother is ready to stay at home and 
rest after the dinner is over, and the 
father too weary to care to go out. What 
about the boy or girl who is active and 
longs for the soeiety of other boys and 
girls? It is not to be had in the house 
which shelters a hundred families. They 
may know sehool friends who live miles 
away, but it is impracticable to do much 
visiting under those cireumstanees. Of 
course there are the ehurehes with the 
various guilds, but it is a chance if the 


of us!” and the eurate never knew that 
what he wanted was a real friendly talk. 

Everything is organized, but you ean’t 
organize social life. That is spontaneous 
and ean only be where tastes and inter- 
ests are mutual. All over the city there 


are families who are in similar cireum- 
stanees and where the same want is felt, 


but they never meet. It is a monotonous 
life. 

Conditions are similar in the suburban 
villages; it is possible to have a house and 
garden, but there cannot be much perma- 
nent social life where so many people go 
to town for the winter. 

It seems to me the best society is found 
in the interior, away from the large towns. 
There the people have time to read and 
think; and ean make lifetime friends. 
There are no extremes; most of the fami- 
lies have comfortable homes and com- 
mon interests. If there is a college or 
academy, the young people can have read- 
ing classes, elubs, small dances and a good 
time generally. The mother knows with 
whom her children associate and she has 
opportunities for social recreation, too. 
Some friends eall informally during the 
evening, and with musie and conversa- 
tion, even the man of the house feels re- 
freshed. This life is only possible for 
those whose business can be where the 
home is. Many people have to live in 
New York because certain kinds of em- 
ployment can only be found there, and 
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with all the advantages around them they 
miss much that is delightful. 

One other thing is a disadvantage to the 
middle class without much money or lei- 
sure. New York is very arbitrary in cus- 
toms and dress. It seems to be the ob- 
ject of everyone to look alike, as nearly 
as possible. The ambitious shop girl tries 
to copy the young woman of elegant sim- 
plicity—in cheap materials, of course. 

Many years ago a young married 
eouple came to New York from the west 
and settled in a small apartment. It was 
madam’s first sight of the metropolis and 
she was prepared to enjoy everything. 
She was fond of good books and made 
clothes a secondary consideration, but al- 
ways aimed to be gowned in quiet taste, 
abhorring anything conspicuous. One 
day she started down town and settled 
herself serenely in a car prepared to en- 
joy a survey of the procession of the 
people coming and going. After a while 
she began to feel uncomfortable and em- 
barrassed and yet she could not explain it. 
She finally discovered the reason: the 
sleeves of her gown were of medium size, 
while every woman in the car wore a 
tight-fitting jersey. She purchased one 
the next day, and when their country rec- 
tor called to see them she laughingly told 
him about it. “That reminds me,” he 
said, “that my daughter commissioned me 
to buy one for her. I asked the clerk if 
she thought it would fit: ‘Oh, yes sir,’ she 
answered, ‘it is bound to cling’” This 
same young woman said it took much 
time to keep up with the sleeves. If they 
grow larger they all grow at once; or if 
fashion reduces them, they collapse simul- 
taneously. 

She said the difference between Boston 
and New York impressed her as being 
very marked in these details. The Boston 


women rise above them; you naturally 
study their faces instead of their clothes; 
and how attractive their faces are! So 
refined and interesting, such a contrast to 
the stony glare of the New York tailor- 
made woman, who affects utter indiffer- 
ence to humanity in general, but is sure 
to have her feather tipped at the latest 
angle. 

For a temporary home New York is 
ideal. If one has a specialty, here is the 
place to cultivate it. The best can be 
had in every line, and much that is free 
of cost. Take the art student; she may 
come here to study and live in a hall bed- 
room where she launders her handker- 
chiefs and dries them on the windows or 
mirrors; she also may smuggle eatables in 
a genteel-looking bag, enabling her to 
have an impromptu meal with tea made 
over the gas. But those little economies 
are forgotten when she walks out and in 
a few minutes stands before the choicest 
works of art in the world. She ean take 
her easel to the museum of art, put on a 
big apron, select anything she chooses to 
copy, and go to work. Nobody molests 
her, if she stays all day. Perhaps some 
visitor will look curiously as she repro- 
duces the picture in her own way, but her 
rights as a student are respected. And 
when she grows tired, there will be found 
a comfortable seat where she has on all 
sides treasures of art. You may be sure 
the wealth of pictures of forest and wood- 
lawn suggest to her that home in the 
country with the dear ones; the home of 
peace and comfort, where sunshine is not 
at a premium (for south rooms do cost 
more!), and which she will appreciate 
more after a year in New York, which, 
somebody said, “is a good place to live 
in, but a poor place to die in.” 


‘* Hearts at Hame ”’ 


By Rose Mills Powers 


T’ve kept the heart at hame, dear, 
Though far afield I’ve been, 

While seasons went and came, dear, 
Through many a changing scene; 

It had no wish to rove, dear, 
Forevermore the same, 

Bound fast within your love, dear, 
I’ve kept the heart at hame. 


Ah yes, the world I’ve seen, dear, 
From zone to zone, but mind, 
What does such seeing mean, dear, 
When hearts are left behind? 

So let the world go by, dear, 
A fig for all its fame! 

For love is best for aye, dear, 
With hearts kept fast at hame. 


See the littie Day Star movings 

Life and Tune are worth improviag 

Seize the moments while they stay | 
= Lest you lose them 


A g00d specimen of a cross stitch sampler 


Good Design in Cross Stitch 


By Claire Martha Coburn 


HE mention of cross stitch ealls.up-. 


images of our grandmothers’ sam- 
plers and those crude bits of ean- 
vas and wool work which our own small 
fingers laboriously wrought into holders 
and book marks for indulgent relatives. 
That this simple stitch has a distinguished 
ancestry as a fine art came as a revela- 
tion to many of the visitors at a recent 
special exhibition of embroidery given 
by the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 
From various sources, the society had 
gathered fragments of ancient European 
cross stitch, strips used for table covers, 
searfs, towel borders, as well as a few 
old samplers and much exquisite needle- 
work of modern ecraftswomen. For all 
who love beautiful stitchery, as well as 
for the handicraft workers, this unusual 
eollection was rich in suggestion of the 
artistic possibilities in cross stitch, both 
in color and in design. 
Even a child can do this stitch, yet 


much of its output, during the last two or 
three years, by needlewomen who simply 
follow the shifting fashion in embroidery, 
has been weak and valueless, because they 
have lacked a fine sense of color and skill 
in designing, and have neglected to study 
really beautiful old models. In compari- 
son with most of the so-called “art nee- 
dlework” today, it is not too strong a 
statement to say that the best of cross 
stitch embroidery is infinitely more artis- 
tie. It is simple enough to understand, 
therefore, why one naturally looks to the 
handicraft workers for its best expression 
and further development. These women, in 
their efforts to make the everyday article 
beautiful as well as useful, have been 
quick to recognize the decorative quality 
of the stiteh for modern work and they 
have carefully studied its limitations. As 
Mr Lewis F. Day, the English authority 
on embroidery, accurately observes, “It is 
not uncharitable to surmise that one rea- 
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Figure 3. Italian design of graceful arabesques against a background of Greek cross stitch. Probably 15th 
or 16th century 


son such work is not more popular with 
needlewomen, is the demand which it 
makes on the designer’s draftsmanship. 
It is much easier, for example, to draw a 
stag than to render the creature satisfac- 
torily with jagged lines determined by 
linen mesh.” Yet in the hands of a deft 
needlewoman who is a good designer as 
well, the very limitations of this style of 
embroidery lend it charm as well as 
measure its success. 
If one were so 
bold as to attempt 
the history of cross 
siiich he might 
have to return to 
the days when Eve 
first attempted to 
adorn the smal] 
Abel’s garments. 
But putting aside 
all surmise, bits of 
Coptie embroidery 
are preserved in 
the South Kensing- 
ton museum which 
were done in cross 
stitch, and this 
same stitch was 
used on the veil of 
the Tabernacle and 
on the Bayeux tap- 
estry which was de- 
signed to celebrate 
the victories of 
William the Con- 
queror. The stitch 
found great favor 
in medieval days 
when the wheels of 
enterprise moved 
at a more leisurely 
Pace than today 


embroidery known as “Berlin work” 
which was so many years in vogue, was 
nothing more nor less than eross stitch. 

The peculiar fitness of such an exhibi- 
tion by an arts and erafts society is en- 
tirely obvious. Moreover, several mem- 
bers of the Boston society are now doing 
some rather exceptional work in this 
branch of needlework. About six years 
ago, the Deerfield Society of Blue and 


and _ embroidery 
was a labor of 


love. The German wae 


A choice fragment of embroidered linen worked in crimson. Early 


Italian or Sicilian 
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Figure 4. Clearly defined design of men and birds and flowers. Age unk no, but probably dating back 
to 15th or 16th century 


White Needlework began to make more 
or less eross stitch, under the direction of 
Miss Margaret C. Whiting and Miss El- 
len Miller, and undoubtedly the work of 
that society has helped to quicken the in- 
terest in this style of design among erafts- 
workers all over the country. 

Some of the choicest pieces shown at 
the recent arts and crafts exhibition were 
the old European embroideries, chiefly 
Italian or Sicilian, loaned by Dr Denman 
W. Ross, who is a member of the board 
of trustees of the Boston art museum 
and who has helped to cevelop the textile 
department of the museum, through his 


interest in design more definitely than in 
the textiles. These embroideries, which 
may serve as the touchstone for needle- 
women today, are nearly all linen borders 
which were used for various domestic pur- 
poses about the house. Only one color, 
a beautiful crimson, clear but toned and 
mellowed by time, was usually employed. 
A great deal of this work, which is some- 
times referred to as the “red and white 
peasant embroidery,” was made during 
the middle ages in the Mediterranean sea- 
ports, especially in the region of Rhodes. 
Practically nothing is known of the his- 
tory or age of individual pieces, because 


Figure 2. Old Italian embroidery. Crimson background, with a delicate tracery of olive green on the open 
linen figures and in the border 
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however, is similar to ordinary cross 
stitch and the same designs could be used 
for either, while ordinary cross stitch is 
often mingled with other stitches. 

A choice fragment of embroidered linen 
(Figure 1) worked in crimson, is almost 
unquestionably early Italian or Sicilian, 
though the Saracenie influence so often 
found in Italian textiles is evident in the 
conventionalized _ birds. The design 
“holds together” wonderfully well and 
even this scrap work, ragged at the edges 
with the earmarks of frequent use and 
mending, is far more beautiful than most 
modern work. Much of the stitchery is a 
kind of crossing of the silk which fol- 
lows the mesh and gives the appearance 
of braiding, though simple eross stitch 
fills in many details. 

Of all the pieces shown, none more de- 
lightfully illustrates the “fantastic quad- 
rupeds” with which these loving workers 
were wont to adorn their work than Fig- 
ure 2. After the fashion of renaissance 
ornament, these strange creatures, bearing 
eups to the fountain, are doubled face to 
face. Much of this old Italian work, un- 
like the German cross stitch embroidery, 
has the background closely massed with 
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Figure 6. Corner of lunch square broi 
upon hand woven linen. Design adapted 
by Mary W. Strickland 


Figure 5. Roumanian waistcoat, worked in 
wools 


in many towns the same pattern 
was made for generations with 
but slight alteration and because 
the very involved commercial life 
of the times seattered as well 
as mingled widely differing art 
influences. Today the Mediter- 
ranean islands, allied with Italy 
in race, are still famous for their 
“Purpurseide” embroidery on 
linen. 

All of the work at the exhi- 
bition followed the square 
meshes of canvas, linen or Rus- 
sia erash on which it was worked, 
though some of the ancient em- 
broideries are modifications of 
the simple stitch which crosses 
from left to right. The effect, 
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Figure 7. Kabb:t design by Miss Mary W. Strickland 


stitches and the linen forms the pattern. Figures 3 and 4, also Liatian work 
This strip has a crimson backgrounl loaned by Dr Ross, ave not easily placed 
and the delicate tracery of stitches on the as to age, but very likely belong to the 
open linen figures and in the border are 15th or 16th century, wien similar em- 
in olive green. broidery flourished in souihern Europe. 


Figure 8. Fine linen scar# end executed in dull pink by Miss Louisa M. Nathurst. 
Pattern cupied from the tomb of Midas in Asia Minor 


The graceful ara- 
besques of Figure 
3 are emphasized 
by background 
of modified cross 
stitch resembling a 
braid and some- 
times called “Greek 
cross stitch.” Both 
this design and the 
one below (Figure 
4) with its clean 
eut, strange little 
men ard firmly out- 
lined birds and 
flowers, have a dis- 
tinetion which 
ern embroidery scl- 
dom attains. 


queer little 


ancient garment 
(Figure 5) known 
as a Roumanian 
waisteoat, loaned 
by Miss Elizabeth 
W. Perkins of Bos- 
ton, is a fascinating 
piece of workman- 
ship, almost as 
thick as a rug. The 
coarse meshed can- 
vas groundwork is 
left in narrow lines 
to help define the 
goomeirieal figures 
in black on the 
rich red_ back- 
g-ound. The entire 
g-iment, which is 
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about two and a half feet long, is 
worked in wools, and the stitches, though 
oceasionally simple eross stitch, are usu- 
ally diagonal, hke a half cross stitch, and 


similar to 
kinds of 
embroid- 


very 

certain 
Turkish 
ery. 
Several sam- 
plers, English, Co- 
lonial and adapta- 
tions of old models 
loaned by the 
Deerfield Society 
of Blue and White 
Needlework, have 
pleasantly familiar 
associations for 
those who have at- 
ties and _ haireloth 
trunks of family 
heirlooms. All of 
the Deerfield work, 
both the samplers 
and some _ heavy 
linen searfs, em- 


broidered in stiff little trees which might 
have come out of a Noali’s ark, and an- 
gular beasts, bear the mark of the society, 
a blue spinning-wheel with the letter D 


Figure 10. Goose design by Miss Mary W. Strickland 


known. 


An attractive and effective design 


ing with 
samplers. 


ia the center, which has become so well 


Much of the present appreciation of 
samplers might be traced to an exhibition 


of several hundred 
samplers which 
covered a_ period 
of two hundred and 
fifty years, held in 
London in 1900, by 
the Fine Arts So- 
ciety. Never be- 
fore had such an 
opportunity been 
given for a com- 
parative study of 
this form of nee- 
dlework. The ex- 
hibition furnished 
material for a siz- 
able book with fine 
colored plates 
ealled “Samplers 
and Tapestry Em- 
broideries,” by 
Mareus B. Huish, 


a unique book on a unique subject, teem- 
information concerning old 


The humor and quaintness of geometri- 


Figure 9. Frog motive adapted from an Indian basket by Mise Strickland 
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eal beasts and impossibly rigid men and 
women, which make the ancient embroid- 
eries, and especially the samplers, so 
pleasing, are very definitely reflected in 
the modern work at the exhibition. This 
is especially true of the pieces exhibited 
by Miss Mary W. Strickland, a member 
of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, 
whose piquant and fascinating birds and 
beasts are sometimes original in design 
and sometimes adapted. The corner of a 
luncheon square (Figure 6) which is em- 
broidered upon hand woven linen, over 
one hundred years old, is an adapted de- 
sign. These proud peacocks on the 
garden balustrade, are beautifully 
wrought in old blue, and soft green, with 
crests of dull red and the result is dig- 
nified, simple and harmonious. Figure 
7, also the work of Miss Strickland, shows 
the embroidered ends of linen or Russia 
crash strips which are as appealing in 
color as in pattern. A unique luncheon 
eloth and doilies, also exhibited by the 
same craftsworker, are very similar in 
pattern to the rabbits shown in Figure 7. 
Squares of heavy gray Russia crash have 
the rabbits embroidered in old blue with 
a little soft green of the foliage skill- 
fully added. With the erackled gray 
Dedham pottery (also exhibited) which 
has a pattern of simple outlined rabbits 
oc a blue border, this luncheon set had 
an individuality which fine damask and 
French china often lack. 

Another piece of work (Figure 8), 
whic: in beauty of design with reference 
to stitch and stuff, deserves rank with the 
ancient embroideries, is a fine linen searf 
end exeeuted in dull pink by Miss Louisa 
M. Nathurst, who has copied the pattern 
from the tomb of Midas in Asia Minor. 
Miss Nathurst also exhibited a piece of em- 
broidery, worked with great freedom and 
‘vigor in cheerful blue and red, which is 
a copy of a Russian pattern and repre- 
senis the national work of that country 
today. 

Although other ancient embroideries 
and the work of other craftswomen were 
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perhaps equally varied and interesting in 
design and execution, these few samplers 
are significant in pointing the way to 
some needlewomen. Those who are eager 
to learn more about this “honest straight- 
forward stitehery” should seek in out of 
the way workshops for quaint old pattern 
books. The Germans have been particu- 
larly prolific in the publication of old 
pattern books both of their own work and 
that of other nations. Those who hava 
the time and zeal will find many pattern 
books in German, French and Italian, 
published during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries when eross_ stiteh 
had a widespread vogue. Indian basketry 
designs are gcverned by enforced artifice 
and angularity similar to cross stiteh and 
might prove a fertile source for the de- 
signer. This is interestingly proved by 
the frog design in Figure 9, ealled “The 
Return of Spring,” a motive adapted 
from an Indian Wasco Sally bag (a bas- 
ket) by Miss Strickland. Some of the 
museums have valuable collections of tex- 
tiles and the Boston museum of fine arts 
has a special textile room where women 
may take their materials and copy old 
pieces of embroidery. 

The importance of the eolor scheme in 
cross stitch embroidery must never be 
lost sight of. The mellowed colors which 
beautify old samplers are difficult to ob- 
tain today. The Deerfield workers dye 
their own silks and are peculiarly sue- 
cessful in their resuliz, but the ordinary 
needlewoman is at the merey of public 
taste unless she dyes her own materials 
or seeks for fast colors at the very few 
places, like the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts, where some other crafts- 
woman like Miss Per Ileton has given 
great care to the dyeing of wools, silks 
and cottons. 

The clarion call of thé arts and erafts 
workers is good design plus good work- 
manship. This recent exhibition per- 
foree emphasizes this appeal to every 
needlewoman who loves her work to look 
well to her patterns as well as her stitches. 
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Effective Shirt Waists 


By Raffaello Astarita 


In pattern No 6A is offered a design 
for the woman who wishes something 
elaborate and striking. This shirt waist 
is to be worked in both eyelet and solid 
embroidery. A good rule to follow is 
to have all round parts of the pattern 
(or dots) eyelets, all ovals solid; but if 
one wishes a more open effect, the flow- 
ers also may be in eyelet work. The 
figures formed of eyelets with olive 
shapes in each end give the effect of 
inserted medallions. 

The woman who looks for a pretty, ef- 
fective design with little work will be 
nleased with No 7A. This design is in- 
tended for the ever popular shadow work, 
but can be used equally well for eyelet 
and solid embroidery. The general effect 
of this pattern is very attractive, the 
graceful curves causing a harmonious en- 
semble without perfect symmetry which 
is very pleasing. 


No7A. Shirt waist design in shadow work 
Price of pattern 35 cents 
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No6A. Elaborate design in eyelet and solid 
embroidery. Price of pattern 35 cents 


Price of perforated patterns of Nos 
6A and 7A, 35 eents each. Address 
Pattern Department, Goop HovuSsEKEEP- 
ING, Springfield, Mass, remitting by post 
office or express money order or check; 
never send cash. Patterns must be or- 
dered by number in every instance. 


One’s Linen for stocks and embroidered 
collars need not be heavy or coarse. The 
requisite body, and a much more dainty 
and delicate effect, ean be obtained by 
using a fine quality of linen, double. 
Stamp the outer piece, before basting to- 
gether the two thicknesses, very carefully 
and smoothly, in all parts of the pat- 
tern. In working, especially in ease of 
eyelets or open work, remember to em- 
broider the inner part of the pattern 
first, leaving all work on the edge until 
the rest is finished. This is so that, if by 
any chance the linen has been pulled while 
working the inner part, the outer edge 
ean be re-basted, insuring perfect smooth- 
ness in the result. These collars launder 
beautifully - and wear unusually well, 
B. K. 
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Great Buildings 
(Continued from The Publisher’s Desk) 


so much for its material proportions, as 
for the spirit that permeates it—a spirit 
which is breathed by every page of Goop 
HuvUSEKEEPING. 
Profit sharing building certificates yield 
large returns 

This magazine and its building may 
also be financially profitable to each of 
its readers, for each of you are privi- 
ledged to buy just one—no more and no 
less—of our Goop HovuseKEEPiING Build- 
ing Certificates. They bear a guaranteed 


interest of 7%, are entitled to extra div- 


idends up to 10%, and a share in any ad- 
ditional profits due to your influence, co- 
operation or patronage. The principal 
is also guaranteed to be paid back upon 
demand. 

Every woman, each family, should buy 
a “G H Building Certificate,” and thus 
acquire a profit-sharing interest in this 
great institution. When you read the 
particulars I will send you free upon 
request, you will see how it is that such 
big returns are possible upon an invest- 
ment of so small a sum as say only $15. 
And the proposition is backed by a cor- 
poration whose record for 25 years is 
unrivaled for satisfactory dealings with 
its security holders. Write to Herbert 
Myrick, President Phelps Publishing 
Company, 439 Lafayette St, New York. 


The Permanent Servant 


Many of the readers of our May puz- 
zle story sympathized with James when 
he became “The Man Who Wasn't,” 
quickly recognizing “the one permanent 
household servant” whom James had 
come to regard as an infallible sign of 
spring. Of course, the sewing machine 
was the servant referred to, and the ad- 
vertisement which furnished the key to 
this story was that of the Singer sewing 
machine company. For the successful 
solution of this story problem Mrs E. E. 
Volentine of Illinois, received the first 
prize of $5 in eash; the seeond prize of 
$3 worth of mercl.andise went to Mrs W. 
B. Wright of Indiana, while the third 
prize of $2 worth of merchandise went to 
Miss I. E. Patehen of Wisconsin. 

“The Zest of Housekeeping” is the 
title of this month’s puzzle story, to be 
found among the advertising pages. It 
deals with the eommon perplexity of 
yong housewives who have had little 
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preparatory training for the duties they 
are to assume. With this story will be 
found the conditions governing this 
monthly contest, and an announcement of 
the prizes offered. Can you tell what ad- 
vertisement inspired this unique little 
story? 


Vacation Don’ts 
By N. H. M. 


Don’t forget to put a few unmounted 
pictures in the bottom of your trunk. 
They will take no room and will help to 
make your tent attractive. Your sofa 
pillows, couch, rugs, toilet cases, mirror 
and alarm clock will add to your comfort. 

Don’t forget your hammock and fancy 
work and something good to read. 

Don’t forget to send your goods in 
boxes provided with handles of some sort. 
These boxes will ship as trunks and sup- 
ported by the loosened covers will serve 
as camp tables. 


In Famity Secrets, Marion Foster 
Washburne has woven her wholesome phi- 
losophy of life through a rather intimate 
narrative of adversity and domestic ad- 
venture, producing a volume which is well 
ealeulated to find a response in many fem- 
inine minds and hearts. Maemillan; 
$1.25. 


Tue Gate or Dears is not a cheerful 
book; it is not for the sick, nor the mor- 
bidly sensitive. But the possessor of 
health and good spirits may profit from 
the reading, because it teaches, above all 
things, to appreciate life and _ health, 
which we take too much for granted.. 
The book is the diary of a man who twice 
was on the very brink of dissolution and 
is able to recall and express his feelings. 
The author is said to have been A. C. 
Benson, of a family of distinguished 
writers in England. His message is not, 
however, without cheer: he says the soul 
at the gate of death does not fear, and 
that its chief regret is the failure to have 
been as unselfish and kind as possible to 
one’s fellow-beings. This impressive book 
is published by G. P. Putnams’ Sons, 
New York. 


the editor of the Allantic re- 
monstrated with Harriet Beecher Stowe 
for spelling pie “pye,” after the ancient 
style, she retorted that the latter form 
“always makes the middle part of the pye 
taste better to me.” 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN 
STAN. Stylish and practical designs which can be made at 
home, good, seam-allowing patterns being furnished at 10 cents 
each. Order by number. Address ‘Pattern Department, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


¥ 


Nos 67 G H and 68. Marie Antoinette shirt- 
waist of white batiste, and plaited skirt of 
white mohair. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
page 73. 
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Nos 71 G H and 72 G H. Costume of No 66 GH. Princess costume of pa'‘e 
pale blue silk mull, with girdle and bows of pink organdy, over liberty silk slip. Put- 
reales silk. Patterns 10 cents each. tern 10cents. See Page 73. 

Page 
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No 65 G H. Morning dress of white 
lawn, with shirred or plain yoke. Pattern 
10 cents. See Page 73 


Nos 69 G H and 70 G H. Costume 
white marquisette over taffeta silk. Patterns 
10 cents each. See page 73 
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No#4GH. One piece night gown that No 61 GH. Boy's suit of white pique. 
slips on over the head, and is finished with Pattern 10 cents. See page 73. 

—- atthe neck. Pattern 10 cents, See 

page 
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No64GH. Empire dress of china silk, No 73 G H and 74 G H. Embroidered 
with embroidered yoke. Pattern 10 cents. jumper of louisine silk, worn with plaited 
See page 73. skirt # voile. Patterns 10 cents each. See 

page 73. 
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No63 GH. One piece dress of cotton _No62G H. One piece dress of India 
poplin. Pattern 10 cents. See page 73. linon. Pattern 10 cents. See page 73. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid: Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Simple Waist 


No 4197—A pretty waist which 
may serve as a blouse or guimpe 
for wear with the modish bretelle 
and jumper waists is sketched, 
and will be found easy to make 
and launder. The neck may be 
finished high, round or square, 
and with a band of embroidery or 
lace as finishing it will prove 
very becoming. Any of the sea- 
sonable waistings*might serve for 
the model, the sleeves being com- 
pleted long or short as desired. 
For the medium size 1% yards of 
36-inch goods are needed. Sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 years. 


No 4637 


A Gown for Summer Days 


Wo 4215—Some of the daintiest of the 
small dresses are made of the wide em- 
broidered flouncings and one which is es- 


pecially pleasing is shown. The front 
panel in the waist portion offers field for 
some dainty contrasting fabric such as 
tucking and lace insertion or a small de- 
sign in embroidery. The skirt is a full 
round one cut from a straight breadth of 
the flouncing. The medium size calls for 
1% yards of 27-inch material, or 3% yards 
of flouncing. Sizes: 2 to 7 years. 


An Apron for the Play Hour 

Wo 4637—A very sensible little apron, 
which may be made in high neck and with 
sleeves and thereby serve the purpose of a 
dress, is shown as a suggestion for the 
mother who fashions her small daughter’s 
clothes. Three box plaits in front and back 
extend to the yoke band and provide plenty 
of fullness for the skirt. Any of the apron 
materials may serve, 2% yards being 
needed for the medium size. Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 years. 


A Box-Plaited Dress 


No 4188—The little dress shown is 
one of the one-piece, box-plaited 
styles so universally becoming to 
children. A variation of the usual 
style is found in the tucks, which 
simulate a double box plait in back, 
all of the plaits being stitched to 
waist depth and allowed to fall free 
below. The neck is finished with a 
low standing collar of the dress ma- 
terial, which avoids the necessity of 
frequently changing a linen one. 
A belt of leather or the same mate- 
rial may girdle the frock in long- 
waisted manner. For the medium 
size 1% yards of 44-inch material 
are needed. Sizes: 1, 2, 3 years. 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 66-71] 


The Marie Antoinette waist continues 
to be popular. In the one illustrated 
small tucks form a yoke, and give a pretty 
fullness over the bust. The waist closes 
in the front, and a narrow frill finishes 
the box-plaited collar and cuffs. The 
plaited skirt has nine gores and closes 
with an inverted plait at the back. Waist 
No 67 G H is cut in sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Skirt No 68 G H 
is eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

The becoming princess model in pink 
organdy is perfectly plain, with a round 
shirred yoke, and shirrings at the waist 
line. Three broad tucks finish the skirt 
at the bottom. The ribbon trimming may 
be omitted, if preferred, and the pattern 
provides for high neck and long sleeves. 
Misses’ costume No 66 G H is cut in sizes 
from 13 to 17 years of age. Pattern 10 
cents. 

Tucks are a favorite form of ornamen- 
tation for all sheer materials." The de- 
sign in blue mull is also suitable for 
white silk mull or handkerchief linen, to 
be worn over colored silk slips. The 
pattern is cut with a separate chemisette, 
and with both long and short sleeves. 
Small tucks fit the gored skirt over the 
hips, and wide tucks finish it at the lower 
edge. Waist No 71 G H is eut in sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt No 72 G H is eut in sizes from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Patterns 10 
cents each. 

The house dress shown is exceedingly 
simple, and is suitable alike for slender 
and stout figures. A plain yoke of all- 
over embroidery or joined strips of in- 
sertion may be used. The pattern can 
be made with high neck and long sleeves, 
if preferred. No 65 G H is eut in sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. 

The waist to the costume of white mar- 
quisette exemplifies one of the popular 
tucked models. The pattern is eut with 
high and low neck, and long and short 
sleeves. The skirt has a panel effect in 
front and box plaits on the sides, with 
an inverted plait in the back. Waist No 
69 G H is eut in sizes from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt No 70 G H is 
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eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Small boys need a number of tub suits 
for summer wear. Nothing could be pret- 
tier or more suitable for this purpose 
than the simple one shown. Chambrays 
and plain ginghams make up effectively, 
and will stand the wear and tear of fre- 
quent laundering. No 61 G H is cut in 
sizes for boys from 2 to 6 years of age. 
Pattern 10 cents. 

No 44 G H is a one-piece nightgown, 
with a single seam under the sleeve and 
down the side. It is slipped on over the 
head, and is adjusted to the neck by a 
ribbon run through the beading. If pre- 
ferred in place of the beading, eyelets 
may be worked for the ribbon, and a seal- 
loped edge used as a finish. The pattern 
is cut in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Price 10 cents. 

Empire models are always becoming 
for small children. In place of the em- 
broidered yoke illustrated, tueking or in- 
sertion may be used. Beading finishes 
the neck, yoke and sleeves, and small 
tucks in the upper part of the skirt, where 
it joins the yoke, give a pretty fullness. 
No 64 G H is eut in sizes for children 
from 1 to 5 years of age. Pattern 10 
cents. 

The girl who wants a pretty evening 
waist would do well to consider embroider- 
ing one made after pattern No 73 G H. 
The guimpe is eut with both high and low 
neck. Stitched straps of the material, fin- 
ished with covered buttons, hold the waist 
together under the arms, and fasten the 
lower part of the sleeve caps. The kilted 
skirt has nine gores, and is finished at 
the bottom with two bias bands. Waist 
No 73 G H is eut in sizes from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Skirt No 74 G H is 
eut in sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

A simple and effective one-piece dress 
has a box-plaited front so arranged as to 
give the princess effect, with a belt of the 
material holding the sides and back in po- 
sition. The frock may be made with high 
neck and long sleeves. No 63 G H is eut 
in sizes for girls from 6 to 12 years of 
age. Pattern 10 cents. 

One-piece dresses are always attractive 
for small children, and they have the ad- 
vantage of being easily made, and not 
difficult to launder. The one shown in 
the accompanying illustration is perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the tucks. 
It may be worn without the guimpe. No 
62 G H is cut in sizes for children from 1 
to 5 years of age. Pattern 10 cents. 
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Charlotte Perkins Gilman, a brilliant daughter of the brilliant line of Beecher, 


onee wrote the editor of this magazine that she imputed to Goop HovuseKEEPING a 
longer foresight and a larger view of woman’s place and destiny than 

5 s was indicated by sundry articles appearing in these pages. With 

° Tate her own radieal views of the duty of the wife and mother she sus- 


pected, at least, that we were substantially in accord. This, at least, 
was a fair inference to be drawn from her letter. 

Mrs Gilman, as the reader doubtless is aware, earnestly—vehemently—believes that 
the traditional duties of wifehood and motherhood unduly cramp a woman’s life; that 
she will be a better mother and consort if her latent abilities, oftentimes transcending 
those of men, are employed in a gainful occupation, while the children are nurtured 
and trained by women especially trained for this work. 

But the duties of wifehood and motherhood as we see them are of a range and 
character so wide and exalted, so far beyond the familiar conceptions, that before 
the mother expends her surplus energies in doctoring or pleading at the bar, we want 
to see what she ean do to rear healthy, well-balaneed children, exercising in this. great 
work the talents and special knowledge which Mrs Gilman’s trained nurses and edu- 
eators would possess; we want to see what she ean accomplish, in her maternal ca- 
pacity, to better the milk supply, and the water supply, to improve domestic archi- 
tecture, tone up publie school education, and raise the civie standard of our entire 
nation. 

The woman who governs her household in the light of twentieth century science 
and ethies has her hands full, and she is not, to quote Mrs Gilman, “kitchen-minded.” 
But instead of dipping into the philosophy of this problem in this column, we have 
invited Mrs Gilman to give a brief statement of her views, which she has done in this 
issue; at the same time we give space to an opposing view by Ella Morris Kretschmar, 
one of the ablest of Chieago’s club women and writers, and a prime favorite with our 
readers. The little debate is not too profound or abstruse for a summer afternoon on 
the veranda. é 


Mrs Fiske’s tender heart is never unmindful of our animal cousins, “who cannot 

speak for themselves.” Our readers, recalling the interview with her which we printed 

a in our September number, 1906, have learned with little or no sur- 

Hele prise of the far-reaching, brave project into which she has entered, 

Mrs Fiske heart and soul, as is her way. She is a heavily burdened woman, with 

her play-acting and theater management in the face of a rich theatri- 

eal “trust,” but no effort is too great in behalf of suffering beasts and birds, and she 

is now intent upon the organization of the sympathetic men and women of the nation 
for humane service. 

Few women in America are so well situated as Minnie Maddern Fiske to start 
and push a humane erusade. The purse-strings of women of wealth and fashion 
loosen at her word; she possesses the confidence, the admiration—affection, in many in- 
staneces—of women of all classes. From humble beginnings she has reached her pres- 
ent commanding place. It is going to take a long time and lots of hard work on her 
part and the part of her friends to begin to see a realization of her hopes, which are 
of great dimensions. Goop HovuseKEEPtNG is with her, in sympathy and readiness to 
lend the assistance of its pages and influence. 

The work on behalf of beef cattle comes close home to the housekeeper and the 
family, for, as Mrs Fiske pointed out in the article last autumn, tens and hundreds of 
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thousands of beasts are the yearly sacrifice, in ways too cruel to contemplate, to the 
health and appetite of the American family. 

Subscriptions to Mrs Fiske’s work will be acknowledged in our pages, and names 
of those who would help forwarded to her. 


Mr Ruskin found something in the air of the Alps, some malevolent spirit in those 
rocky solitudes of the sky, which dwarfed men’s souls and made them groveling and 
mean. In place of the exaltation which seizes upon the toiler from the 
cities as he rises toward the clouds, the dwellers in those mountain Rural 
fastnesses, so the apostle of beauty avers, exhibited quite opposite 
traits of character, which would indicate that outdoor nature alone, 
unaided, is no evangelist. We have a friend in New York, a physician of note, who 
has found the moral conditions prevailing in the picturesque mountain country in 
which he makes his summer home, amid native American stock, quite as bad as any- 
thing he has encountered in the life of the great city. Among the young people, even 
the children, he has discovered a moral taint of the most alarming character, derived, 
he believes, from the freedom of the country store, railroad depot and livery stable, 
where the children of careful parents meet the most depraved men and youth of the 
countryside as they could not come in contact with them in a city. 

There is a difference between communities in this regard. There are villages in 
which the nasty element is well to the background. Life on the better class of farms, 
away from railroad stations, “drummers,” livery stables and stores, is as wholesome as 
could be found on earth. The “hired men” are selected with care and oftentimes are 
the most interesting personages in the neighborhood. 


We have spoken of “hired men” of the farm; concerning an individual of this 
class, it is sometimes possible to speak to edification: let us in passing chronicle the 
“lesson,” or lessons, which the man-of-all-work taught a family whose 
summer home lies within the great pie belt. Love 

He was a person of very marked “faculty,” this factotum; fairiy 
willing, handy at almost every kind of work on the little plantation; 
and especially devoted to the hens. On each fowl he bestowed a name and each bird 
he knew intimately and “personally,” catering to individual whims of appetite. The 
proud eluck of Old Faithful or Carrie Nation as she rushed from her nest to pro- 
claim the latest chef d’oeuvre, he could distinguish from the mowing or the garden. 

Did the biddies reciprocate? The various “hen-persuaders” which have been 
devised by calculating, cold-blooded men are not a circumstance, all told, to the in- 
fluence of this hired man. The hens just “laid for him,” and we are but recording 
history when we state that never, before nor since, has a flock of hens within our range 
of acquaintance or reading achieved the product which distinguished that little hen- 
yard. It was amazing. Our friends had fresh eggs two or three times a day; they 
lavished gifts of fresh eggs upon their neighbors; and finally they had to sell eggs to 
prevent their spoiling. 

The hired man—what of him? Near the close of the season he vanished, faded 
away in a night, and after his departure he was found to have been an ex-convict— 
a yeggman, for ought we know—and all that remains of him on that pretty mountain 
side is the lesson that barnyard fowl, like lilies or roses or geraniums, yield their rien- 
est bounty to the hand of love. 
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Cisnditiien a Novel of Stage Life 


By James L. Ford 


=ap ELICITY, or the Making of 

B4 a Comedienne, although 

written interestingly by 

Clara E. Laughlin in honest 

intent and with a certain 

knowledge of her subject, is, 

nevertheless, a novel to be 

sedulously kept out of the hands of those 

vain and shallow young women who be- 

lieve that success on the stage is a mere 

matter of beauty and what they call “tem- 
perament.” 

Those who know the stage only through 
hearsay and the reading of sloppy and 
mendacious essays on “The Real Julia 
Marlowe” or “How Maude Adams Lives 
and Works” or “The Ethel Barrymore 
Whom I Know,” will undoubtedly find 
the story of Felicity’s rise from ehild’s 
parts to great stellar renown both inter- 
esting and convincing, and at the same 
time well calculated to confirm a long- 
settled belief that it is a very easy thing 
to become an actress. But those who are 
really familiar with the theatrical profes- 
sion will soon discover that Miss Laughlin 
has learned what she knows of the theat- 
rical profession, not from real experi- 
ence and close observation of its people, 
but from eareful perusal of and perhaps 
even as a contributor to that meretri- 
cious school of fiction to which I have al- 
ready referred. Her story is not a willful 
perversion of facts, and is true enough 
_as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough in its probings for the truth; it 
leaves the life of an actress only ha'f 
told, and, while dwelling insistently on 
the pathetic “loneliness” of which so 
many money-making stars are wont to 
complain, fails to suggest the remedy. 

In Miss Fotheringay, whom Pendennis 
early loved, we recognize an actress as 
real as Ada Rehan, and in Bows, her 
teacher, a Belasco in embryo; for Thack- 
eray knew the stage and its people. 
When, in the pages of Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Aine, we come across the actor 
who, although without an engagement for 
seventeen years, bravely refuses to give 
up his “art,” we marvel at Daudet’s ex- 
traordinary insight into the player nature. 
But Phineas Morton, the successful star 
and popular comedian of Miss Laughlin’s 
story, suggests to me, not the real actor, 


but rather a composite photograph, made 
up of what I used to imagine Raymond, 
Sothern, Florence, Jefferson and Lester 
Wallack were in real life. 

Felicity herself is a nice young woman 
to whom professional advancement and 
suecess come about as easily as the tradi- 
tional “rolling off a log,’ and who, never- 
theless, makes an appeal to our sympathies 
beeause of the “awful loneliness” that 
overtakes her on those splendid and icy 
pinnacles of virtue, popularity and high 
art on which her author has placed her, 
And when we read that it is her habit to 
take nothing but erackers and hot milk 
after the night’s performance and to go 
to her rest at the moment when the real 
hard-working people of the stage are be- 
ginning to enjoy themselves, as they fairly 
deserve to, we do not wonder at her lone- 
liness. But when we consider that this 
young woman, endowed at birth with 
more in the way of beauty and talent and 
goodness than any fairy godmother ever 
brought with her to a wedding, has mas- 
tered, without any great difficulty, so far 
as the readers of the book ean find out, 
one of the most difficult professions in the 
world, and is making about forty times 
as much as she could in any other eall- 
ing, we cannot help feeling that her 
“loneliness” is in a measure offset by her 
success and that, in the racy vernacular of 
her profession, she has “no kick coming.” 

Far more natural, human and actor- 
like is Vineent Delano, whom she marries 
as a remedy for her loneliness, and who, 
quite naturally, proceeds to enjoy himself 
during the hours set apart for her erack- 
ers and milk. As for the imbittered and 
envious and dissipated Jack Ashley, he 
is a real human being and belongs to a 
dozen professions rather than to the single 
one in which his lot is east. It was an 
actor of this type who murdered Terriss 
at the stage door of the Adelphi theater 
in London because he had received bene- 
fits at the hands of that generous player 
which he could neither forget nor forgive; 
It was a poet, Ashley, who assaulted 
Stevenson in his grave for the same rea- 
sen; it was a dramatist, Ashley, who 
married Poppy St John in The Far Ho- 
rizon, and not one of these—poet, dram- 


atist or actor—could ever forgive a ben- 
efaction. 

As I have already said, Miss Laughlin’s 
story possesses in a marked degree that 
quality of interest which is the essential 
of all story telling, but it would have 
been infinitely more interesting had she 
told us exactly how her “comedienne” 
was made, for there is no process more 
interesting or less understood than that 
by which a young woman, oftentimes de- 
void of all beauty and with but little ap- 
parent talent, is taught the magie art of 
holding an audience by the force of her 
appeal and moving it to laughter and to 
tears. That is something that the authors 
of all sloppy stage fictiony as well as the 
writers of sapient essays on “The Future 
of the American Drama,” “The Player 
and His Art” and “Plastic Drama in Eliz- 
abeth’s Time,” always contrive to shirk. 
Theatrical “literature” of this sort con- 
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fronts us at every turn of the magazine 
page, but none of it conveys to the stage- 
struck maiden an adequate and horrify- 
ing idea of the training that has made 
Miss Marlowe’s voice such a delight to the 
ear; of the manner in which Agnes Booth 
learned to listen; of the years of serious 
endeavor which enabled Miss Barrymore 
to diseard for the moment her youth, her 
beauty and her fine clothes and gain the 
highest artistic point in her career by 
her portrayal of a poor, half-starved 
scrub woman; or of the long, dull hours 
of persistent toil that have raised Miss 
Adams from The Little Minister, her first 
starring vehicle, to the sympathetic, 
graceful, wistful and merry Peter Pan, a 
bit of imaginative acting that is far bet- 
ter than the play, and which the greatest 
actress in the world might have been 
proud to create. 


Extra Illustration 


By Josephine Howard 


HE extra illustration of books is a 
fascinating pursuit for leisure hours 
and the efforts of the gentle reader 

to throw further illumination upon some 
long admired passage by the use of a 
earefully chosen picture will often reviv- 
ify the whole story and add fresh beau- 
ties to it. 

This is by no means a new amusement, 
as it has been for many years the diver- 
sion of some book lover here or there; but, 
heretofore, the expense of procuring 
suitable pictures to be used as illustra- 
tions has necessarily limited its seope and 
confined it to a small number of persons. 
Now, however, the camera has taken pos- 
session of every nook and corner of the 
land, leaving no man’s estate wholly his 
own, and, by its use, the pastime of ex- 
tra illustration has passed from the hands 
of the scholar in his library to those of 
any tourist who possesses some favorite 
book, has some imagination, owns a cam- 
era and desires to add one more enjoy- 
ment to his vacation hours. 

The number of books available for such 
&@ purpose is so great as to be practically 
unlimited, and once the owner is 


sessed of the intention, the fulfillment of | 


it, in the study of a particular book and 
the making of pictures for it, will add 
charm to any vacation, even a European 
one. Any student of French or German 
literature will at once perceive the inter- 
esting things that could be done in Paris 
with Les Miserables or near the Rhine 
with the Trompeter of Siickingen, while 
these are merely bits of gold from two 
inexhaustible mines. In the British isles 


the elassies in our own language are a ~ 


field for unbounded exploration and ex- 
ploitation. Let any boy try to select 
photographs for the illustration of Tom 
Brown or of Hughes’ other book, The 
Scouring of the White Horse, and see how 
much it will add to his experience of Eng- 
lish travel as well as his knowledge of the 
country’s history. Or let an older person 
choose as a specimen of four types of 
English romances either Heart of Mid- 
lothian, Lorna Doone, Princess of Thule 
or Armorel of Lyonesse. The study of 
the book with an eye to possible illustra- 
tions will teach more of the various re- 
gions with their legends and traditions 
than a three-months’ course of ordinary 
travel supervised by the indispensable 
Baedeker. 
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But everyone cannot turn pilgrim and 
bring home cockleshells from foreign 
shores; the majority of us must confine 
our junketings to America, and here, too, 
are books for every variety of tastes and 
for every age. Lives there a young Amer- 
ican girl who would not delight in illus- 
trating her copy of Little Women with 
pictures of the many spots about Con- 
eord which are indissolubly associated 
with the Alcott sisters? Is there any older 
person who could not find amusement in 
illustrating some of the famous American 
romances, such as Anne, with iis wonder- 
ful bits of island seenery; In the Valley, 
with its beautiful groups of water, hills; 
or Their Wedding Journey, with its shift- 
ing seenes from our most romantie river 
and most picturesque Canadian cities? 
These are simply used as examples. No 
portion of our country is exempt from 
the written romance. Every section has 
played its part in it. Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, each has its famous novel, every 
one portraying loeal color and furnishing 
many opportunities for adding the read- 
er’s individual interpretation to the au- 
thor’s text. For the person who eannot 
draw, this is a delightful mode of self- 
expression. 

For those who wish something 
serious, many of the histories will admit 
of further illustration. Anyone who 
knows the Canadian woods and the Great 
lakes will see at once how pictures of some 
famous’ woodland spots could be used 
for The Jesuit Relations or for several of 
Parkman’s wonderful works. Some of 
the lives of Lincoln would admit of illus- 
tration, and one of our-great libraries 
contains a most interesting copy of a 
Life of King Alfred with photographs in- 
serted by a distinguished Unitarian min- 
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ister. Any book with deseriptions of lo- 
eal seenery or local history is usable. 

For an expert photographer, the illus- 
tration of a favorite work by posing one’s 
friends is also an amusing and interesting 
study. Several recent suecessful novels 
has been thus illustrated by their authors. 
A fencing scene, lately published in one 
of the oldest of the magazines, was based 
on a photograph for which some young 
stock brokers, just out of college, posed. 
This diversion can be pursued by any 
imaginative person, even an invalid. To 
try to fit a friend’s personality to a fa- 
vorite character requires both thought and 
insight and is a good introduction to a 
thorough study of any volume. 

The method of applying the pictures 
depends upon the size of one’s camera 
and the fullness of one’s purse. The first 
step is a thorough consideration of the 
edition that is to be used. If it be a val- 
uable one, the most satisfactory way is to 
mount the pictures on suitable paper the 
size of the leaf, have the book taken to 
pieces, the pictures inserted at the appro- 
priate places and the volume rebound. 
But this is expensive, and unless there are 
so many pictures that their introduction 
will crowd the back of the book, they ean 
be carefully mounted on thin paper and 
pasted in without injury to the cover. 
This requires careful planning, with deft 
handling, and all the materials should be 
at hand before it is undertaken. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory of the inex- 
pensive methods is to attach the picture 
by strips of thin silk court-plaster. A 
piece can be fastened down the entire in- 
side length of the back of the page close 
to the binding, while small strips set at 
right angles to it will hold the pictures in 
their proper position. A little practice 
will develop many ideas about pictures 
and methods, 


A Masterpiece 


By Eunice Ward 


Its rhythm is peculiar and its rhymes are passing strange, 

It moves along ’most anyhow on odd, mismated feet; 

The sentiment is trite, the thought is limited in range, 

The spelling is unusual and the writing far from neat. 

Yet Someone loves this “poem” more than rhymes of greater note, 
Because it is the very first a little Someone wrote. 


Enemies of the Baby 


By Emma E, Walker, M D 


Disturbances 


PHYSICIAN who has 
devoted his life to the 
study of children’s dis- 
eases was making the 
rounds with the resi- 
dent doctor in the wards 
of an infant asylum of 
a large eastern city on a summer morning 
in early June nearly twenty years ago. 
The young man was especially interested 
in the matter of the summer mortality 
among babies. He could not understand 
how such a large summer mortality was 
possible under the favorable conditions 
by which these babies were surrounded. 
The building was located on elevated 
ground in the country. It was arranged 
on the cottage and dormitory plan. Be- 
sides the advantages of good air, and 
good milk, these little ones were provided 
with good nursing and excellent medical 
attention. 

In the course of their discussion the 
older man said: “Take your pad and write, 
as we go through the wards, the names of 
the children that I indicate.” At the end 
of the rounds he said that the thirty chil- 
dren on this list would probably be dead 
before August 1. Even then the younger 
man did not understand this prophecy be- 
eause these children were not delicate. 
He expressed this opinion to his senior; 
who replied: “Yes, they may look well; 
but they have got fool mothers and sus- 
ceptible intestines. They have had fre- 
quent attacks of indigestion and diarrhea 
during the winter and spring. The moth- 
ers cannot be made to feed them acecord- 
ing to our directions—they bring all sorts 
of food from their own tables and give 
it to their children On visiting days, 
when the mothers’ friends come and bring 
eake, candy and fruit, these children get 
their share of the cake, candy and fruit; 
and I cannot prevent it. These children 
have but little intestinal resistance, and 
will furnish us our first fatal diarrhea 
eases when the hot weather is upon us.” 

The junior physician kept his list and 
the accuracy of its prediction was start- 
ling, for four only of these ill-fated chil- 
dren were alive at the end of the sunimer. 

At one of the leading dispensaries for 


babies in New York city the mortality 
from summer diarrhea has for years been 
strikingly low. This is due to the fact 
that the mothers are taught by the physi- 
cians how to take care of their children 
during the entire year. 

They are taught how to keep the child 
well, 

Summer diarrhea of infants is due, 
chiefly, to improper food and methods of 
feeding. The mother should never touch 
the baby’s food or dishes without first 
washing her hands with hot water and 
soap. 

If the baby is breast fed the mother 
should wash her nipples with borie acid 
solution, one teaspoonful to a pint of 
water, before each nursing. Her own hab- 
its and manner of living are most impor- 
tant in their influence on Baby’s health. 
Her diet should be plain and well cooked, 
consisting of three daily meals. Meat, veg- 
etables, cereals and milk should form the 
staple articles. From eight to ten ounces 
of cornmeal gruel or cocoa at night, and 
water or milk or thin gruel between meals 
should be added to the ordinary diet. She 
must look askance at beer and tea, large 
quantities of which are harmful to the 
nursing child. The bowels should move 
regularly once a day. Constipation in 
the mother is the source of various ills 
in the child. 

If Baby uses a bottle, as soon as he has 
finished his meal, the bottle, which ought 
to be round and marked off in ounces, 
should be rinsed at once in cold water— 
it should never be allowed to stand a 
minute with the remains of the milk in it. 
Then wash in hot soap suds with a bot- 
tle brush and fill it with water to which 
a pinch of soda has been added. If the 
bottle is left standing filled with water, it 
should be covered. Otherwise it should 
be emptied and allowed to drain. Al- 
ways just before using the bottle, boil 
it for three minutes in water. 

The nipple should be a simple rubber 
one that slips over the neck of the bottle; 
never use one with a long tube. After us- 
ing, it should be turned inside out and 
scrubbed on both sides in cold water with 
brush kept for this purpose only. Be- 
tween feedings it should be kept in a 
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covered eup of borax water, and washed 
in sealding water just before using. Boil- 
ing softens the rubber and develops both 
an unpleasant odor and taste. 

The milk used for Baby should be bot- 
tled and deliveré every morning. Gro- 
cery milk should be tabooed. When the 
food is prepared it should be placed in 
the feeding bottles. Cork with elean cot- 
ton batting and place them in the ice 
box or other cold place. In warm 
weather if certified milk is not used the 
milk should be heated to 155 degrees 
Fahrenheit for thirty minutes. Then the 
bottles should be quickly cooled by being 
placed in cold water. Never leave them 
to cool in the atmosphere of the room. 
The family physician, as a rule, is the 
one to decide upon the proper food for 
the baby. No mother needs to be told 
how greatly children, even of the same 
age, vary. 

The minute the mother notices anything 
out of the ordinary with Baby’s stools, 
milk should be stopped at once and a 
dose of eastor oil given; to a child from 
three to six months of age, as a rule one 
teaspoonful; from nine months to one 
year, a dessertspoonful is the average 
dose. The oil is more apt to be retained 
if it is poured into a spoon that is cooled 
by being held in ice water. If the oil 
is rejected, the same dose should be re- 
peated in an hour. This laxative should 
never be given either shortly before or 
shortly after a feeding. There may be 
no other sign whatever of illness but loose, 
green passages. That is danger signal 
enough. Even when there is no fever at 
first the baby may become dangerously er 
even fatally ill in a few hours. 


If mothers could be brought to realize 


that the simplest sign of indigestion, sueh 
as vomiting or diarrhea in the summer, 
should not be neglected, our frightful in- 
fant mortality during the warm months 
would soon decrease. The quicker the 
family physician is ealled the safer it 
will be for Baby, but if on a visit to the 
country he is taken ill and no physician 
is near, castor oil will prove a reliable 
friend. The child is poisoned and must 
be treated accordingly. Some mother may 
ask, “But why give a cathartic when 
Baby already has diarrhea?” Milk of- 
fers an excellent soil for the microbes that 
are causing the diarrhea and consequently 


the intestinal contents should be removed 
as soon as possible. Castor oil plays the 
part of a scavenger in searching for and 
removing the offending material; at the 
same time it soothes the irritated intes- 
tines. In certain cases of vomiting a 
well-known physician advocates from 
three to five drops of hot water every 
fifteen minutes on the tongue. This often 
acts like magic. A medicine dropper is 
then a great convenience. 

Some children prefer hot water for 
drinking, while others show a decided 
preference for cold. The little one’s taste 
in this respect should be heeded. 

When feeding is again instituted bar- 
ley water or rice water should be substi- 
tuted for the milk. When milk is re- 
sumed it should be given in small quan- 
tities in the cereal water. This milk 
should be skimmed. Some babies cannot 
bear even skimmed milk. In such eases, 
and when the mother cannot afford either 
bottled milk or ice, canned condensed 
milk offers the best substitute during the 
hot weather. A doctor’s advice is advisa- 
ble in these cases. When the ean is 
opened put the milk into a tumbler and 
cover it. It should be kept in the coolest 
place in the house wrapped in a clean 
moist cloth. 

Whether the baby is sick or well the 
diapers should be put into a covered re- 
ceptacle half full of water and washed 
as soon as possible. Baby should be kept 
quiet and in the coolest room in the house. 
If there is fever, he should be sponged 
with cool water for ten or fifteen minutes 
several times a day. 

If we could reach ideal conditions ex- 
emplified by the Chinese, whose doctors 
are said to be paid for keeping the pa- 
tient well, the summer exeursions for 
babies on the floating hospitals would not 
see pale, puny weaklings brought down 
to the recreation pier in order that the 
short span of their little lives might be 
slightly prolonged. These boats would 
be hospitals no longer, but would carry a 
load of healthy, crowing babies, off for a 
day’s happy outing. “Second summer,” 
“summer diarrhea,” and “cholera infan- 
tum,” would then be relegated with other 
nightmares of carelessness and ignorance, 
in great part at least, to the archives of 
medical tomes. 
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OISONOUS plants are all 
distinetly marked by na- 
ture. Our forebears in 
pioneer days, and Indians, 
could go through the wild- 
erness and safely feed up- 
on wild fruits, berries or 

roots. Their trained observation and ex- 

perimental knowledge of plants, for prac- 

tical purposes almost placed them upon a 

par with scholarly botanists. 

Old settlers, trappers, Indians and ne- 
groes, familiar with the woods, will avoid 
berries that are as smooth as a glass bead 
all around. They know the roughness at 
the bloom end is a sure indication of non- 
poisonous qualities, Botanists judge ber- 
ries by the same indication. The class 
(Rosaceae) has this protuberance from 
the bloom end of the fruit. Apples, heps 
of roses, and all fruits of this class, eulti- 
vated or wild, so marked, are wholesome. 
Huckleberries, whortleberries, cranber- 
ries and gooseberries, although not exactly 
in the same class, are still slightly rough at 
the bloom end, and in all varieties, per- 
fectly wild, are safe to handle and to eat. 

The deadly nightshade (Solanum nig- 
rum), and the seed berries of the poison 
ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) are as sleek 
and smooth on the bloom end as glass. 
Nature never errs. These smooth, sleek, 
wild berries all have poisonous proper- 
ties; nature’s sign and symbol is upon 
them. 

A flower with five stamens, one pistil, 
with dull, lurid color and disagreeable 
odor, had better be left alone, in its wild 
beauty. The Jamestown or jimson weed 
(Stramonium) belongs to this class. 
Flowers with stems that exude milk whea 
cut, are toxic, unless they have compound 
flowers. The rule of safety lies in the 
compound flower. The luscious and nu- 
tritious fig exudes milk from the eut stem, 
but the flower, which is the edible and 
sugary part, is compound. All figs are 
wholesome. 

Umbelliferous plants are mysterious in 
one respect; those that grow in water 
are poisonous, but those upon dry ground 
are safe, and quite useful to man. Con- 
ium maculatum, the poisonous hemlock, 


grows in bogs, ponds and wet places—a _ 


Nature’s Poison Labels 


By Georgia Torrey Drennan 


virulent poison. It is claimed to have 
been the deadly poison given to Socrates 
by the Athenians. The water parsnip 
(Suim linneae) is poisonous. It is euri- 
ous, but true, that parsnip sativa, eveu 
the wild kind, if upon dry ground is not 
poisonous, the garden-grown, cultivated 
species being wholesome. Carrots, cara- 
way, fennel, parsley and coriander, sweet 
eiceley and sweet angelica are free from 
toxic properties. None of them are even 
semi-aquatic. Growth upon dry ground 
is the rule of safety with umbelliferous 
plants. When seen in wet places, admire 
them at a safe distance; both roots and 
herbage are dangerous. 

No foliage is more beautiful in form 
and color, and no vine more graceful 
than the ampelopsis. It is in two forms. 
The Virginia creeper or ampelopsis has 
five divisions to the leaf. The other 
ampelopsis (Rhus toxicodendron) or 
“poison oak” or “poison ivy” has three 
divisions to the leaf. It is perfectly safe 
to handle the Virginia creeper, but never 
safe to touch the poison ivy. 

The mint family ineludes wild sages, 
balms, and thymes, all of which have the 
seed lying naked in the ealyx, a never 
failing indication of sweet scented, harn- 
less plants. 

Mushrooms when poisonous are the 
most dangerous plants in existence, as 
there is no antidote for the poison. 
Without going into the intricacies of the 


edible “meadow” (Agaricus campestris), © 


and the “horse mushroom (Agaricus 
arvensis), which are among the most 
wholesome and valuable vegetables, and 
of the numerous other harmless and nu- 
tritious varieties, as distinguished by their 
dark spores from the poisonous kinds 
with white spores, one rule of observation 
will preserve the health and safety of 
anyone collecting wild mushrooms for 
eating. Without the use of a single 
technical term, the difference in poison- 
ous and non-poisonous mushrooms is 
easily shown, even to a novice. What 
botanists eall the “death cup,” the volva 
around the stipe; or in plainer terms, the 
socket around the stem, is never absent 
from the deadly mushrooms. Sometimes 
it is distinct, well above ground, up 
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around the lower part of the stem; then 
again it is below ground, but not attached 
to the stem so as to lose the cup shape, 
and sometimes it grows upon, or is at- 
tached to the stem, giving it a bulbous, 
swollen base. Severely reject every plant 


that has a bulbous stem or the eup, stand- 
ing out around the stem. All edible and 
harmless mushrooms have straight stems, 
the same size from the root to the cap. 
This rule holds good in all parts; botany 
has but one language the world over. 


Formal Hospitality 


By Betty Godfrey 


BEGAN housekeeping with decided 

ideas about.company. Our income was 

not large, our house was small, and with 
one maid any attempt at elaborate enter- 
taining seemed to me unsuitable. I 
thought it would be far more satisfac- 
tory to have our friends come informally 
one or two at a time, than to crowd them 
all together once or twice a year. I also 
regarded it true hospitality to be always 
ready to have people take “pot-luck” 
with us, so I told Jack to bring home a 
friend with or without notice, and I often 
kept to dinner someone who came to call 
late in the afternoon. I urged my girl 
friends to drop in for lunch if they hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood, and I 
frequently asked one of them to bring 
her work and spend the day. 

My meals were simple; two courses for 
lunch and three for dinner, with coffee, 
was the usual rule. Ellen was an excel- 
lent cook and I arranged the table my- 
self. Sometimes it seemed a bit of a 
strain to always live up to the possible 
guest, but I decided that it kept one 
from falling into slipshod ways and re- 
joiced accordingly. 

All went well for a month or so, and 
then the first shock came. One night as 
Jack was preparing to leave the office one 
of the other clerks, a man whom he knew 
but slightly, hinted that he’d like to be 
asked out to dinner. He had to make a 
eall in our neighborhood and he himself 
lived quite at the other end of the town. 
Jack loves to be hospitable, and further 
fortified by my remarks about unexpected 
company, he brought the man along. I 
was always delighted to put my theory to 
the proof, and that night I really thought 
I did Jack credit. The table was charm- 
ing, set with our new china and silver and 


lighted by four candles under pink shades. 
The food was good, too. We had a milk 
soup, then cold lamb, sliced thin and pret- 
tily garnished, with Delmonico potatoes, 
sealloped tomato, and eut up fruit for 
dessert. Ellen made coffee in honor of 
our guest and served it before the parlor 
fire. After he had gone we congratulated 
ourselves on the suecess of our impromptu 
dinner, but our pride was short-lived. 
The next day Jack overheard our guest 
remark to another man, “Guess the God- 
freys are pretty hard up. I was out there 
to dinner last night and all they had was 
cold meat.” 

The next blow fell about a month later. 
It was Tuesday. Ellen was busy ironing 
and I wanted my lunch early so that I 
could take the 12.45 ear to Mollie’s. The 
ice chest contained a number of choice lit- 
tle odds and ends, so I put a napkin on the 
corner of the dining room table, collected 
the broken meats and sat down to a meal 
which tasted very good, but looked rather 
scrappy. I had hardly begun when the 
doorbell rang, Ellen announced “Miss 
Irving,” and a second later my guest 
peeked through the portiéres which sena- 
rated the dining room from the parlor. 
“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “I hope you 
aren’t all through! I came to beg some 
lunch myself.” 

Now of all the girls I know Nina Irv- 
ing is the one I’d like least to have find 
me lunching on fragments. Not that she 
is eritieal or gossipy, but her father is 
the richest man in our acquaintance, and 
both Mrs Irving and Nina have a gift for 
daintiness which is akin to genius. My 
father’s house had been fairly happy-go- 
lucky, and I had made a point of asking 
Nina to drop in to lunch in my new es- 
tablishment, thinking that my wedding 
treasures would make my table as pretty 


SICK CATTLE, SICK MEN 


in its way as the Irvings’ was in theirs. 
Ellen came to the reseue grandly. By half 
past 1 she had set the table with my best 
lace doilies, made an omelet with aspara- 
gus tips, a batch of her famous muffins, 
and a pot of hot chocolate with the 
whipped cream which had been intended 
to furnish forth a dessert for dinner. 
Everything looked nice and tasted deli- 
cious, and vei—it was not at all what I 
had intended. 

Still these two contretemps left my pet 
theory unshaken, and I continued as be- 
fore for some time. Then Sallie Deming 
gave a lunch and—left me out. When I 
mentioned the matter to Mollie she said 
consolingly, “Oh, well, I guess she only 
asked the girls who’ve asked her.” 

“But,” I replied indignantly, “I’ve 
asked her. She has been to lunch with 
me twice—no, three times—sinee I was 
married and I haven’t been to her house 
once.” 

“Yes, of course, I know, just infor- 
mally, but this is different,” answered 
Mollie. 

I tried to reckon how many informal 
meals are equal to one formal one. It 
seemed an infinite number, for, as the 
weeks went on I found that I was being 
omitted from lunches, from dinners, and, 
though to a less degree, from ecard parties, 
nor were we being invited to meals in- 
formally. Apparently my friends consid- 
ered my hospitality so simple as not to 
require an acknowledgment of any kind. 
I tried to take it philosophically and to 
pretend I didn’t care, but of course I did. 
No one truly enjoys being left out. The 
matter came to a head when the ac- 
quaintance-who-is- always - ready - to- give- 
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advice remarked, “Your house is so 
pretty. I really wish you’d entertain a 
little. People expect it, you know.” 

“Entertain!” I exclaimed; “why, there 
isn’t a week that we don’t have one or two 
of Jack’s friends to dinner, and some of 
the girls lunch here two or three times a 
week besides.” (The lady herself had 
just dropped in to a meal). 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so, but all that 
doesn’t amount to anything. You ought 
to give something. You must have lots 
of debts to pay off, and then, too, you’ll 
get left out if you don’t.” I winced; the 
last sentence struck home. 

That evening Jack and I went over our 
accounts earefully. The provision bills 
certainly were large. When one has a 
household of six or eight persons to be- 
gin with, an extra guest or so fakes no 
perceptible difference, but for a family of 
two to be always at company pitch is 
expensive. In the first place one is often 
obliged to order more than she really 
needs, and in the second it is difficult fo 
do justice to that important factor in 
domestic economy, the left-overs. Shortly 
before midnight I decided to give up hav- 
ing company dinners and lunches every 
day and to try the other method for a 
while. I ceased to ask people to drop in 
or to invite the casual caller to stay to 
dinner, and the second year of matrimony 
I confined my entertaining to a couple of 
card parties and various lunches and din- 
ners of six or eight persons. It is less 
trouble and less expense and everyone 
seems to be pleased. To me it does not 
seem the truest form of hospitality, but 
my friends evidently prefer it, and what 
else can I do? 


Sick Cattle, Sick Men 


INNIE MADDERN FISKE offers 

for publication in our pages a let- 

ter which her crusade in behalf of 
suffering cattle on the western ranges and 
on railroad trains has elicited from an 
Oregon man. This was addresed to Dr 
William O. Stillman, president of the 
American humane association, and we give 
the larger part of it as follows: 

“T have since 1872 been in nearly all 
the western and northwestern states and 
territories and a great deal among the 
great stock ranches. I am in a position 


to know that the writer (Mrs Fiske) in 
no way overdraws on the matter of which 
she writes, nor does she tell one-hun- 
dredth part of the suffering that the 
dumb creatures are subjected to, nor yet 
does she speak of the disease and death 
that is caused in the human family every 
year by the unmerciful exposure to which 
these great cattle and sheep barons sub- 
ject their stock. 

“Just think of thousands of eattle and 
sheep on the open range, with not a tree, 
shrub, or any shelter to protect them from 
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the cutting winds, with the mercury at 
from 8 to 25 degrees below, and snow 
from two to ten feet deep, and a crust on 
top that would hold up a train of loaded 
ears. So if you can just think of tens 
of thousands of our poor animals being 
huddled or bunched together without 
either food or water for weeks, trying 
to obtain a little warmth each from the 
other, you have a pretty correct picture 
of the situation. 

“The half of this stock in severe win- 
ters die from starvation and exposure, 
but think for a moment of the condition 
of the remaining one-half, nearly all of 
them affected with tuberculosis! 

“The sufferings that those great stock 
kings impose on the poor animals every 
winter does not stop there, but sends 
broadeast all over the country sickness 
and death to thousands of homes. 

“There are only two ways which I can 
see in which this trouble, cruelty and dis- 
honesty can be stopped. First is to clothe 
men with power who have ‘sand’ enough 
to perform their duty, to go out into the 
range and prosecute to the last notch of 
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the law every man or woman who causes 
their stock to suffer by carelessness. 
Second, a bilk might be passed by con- 
gress which would prohibit any party or 
company of parties from keeping more 
stock of any kind than they could pro- 
vide food and a partial shelter for in 
the winter. And all shelter needed by 
range stock can be provided cheaply and 
permanently. But this bill must be got- 
ten up by eastern representatives, as no 
man could be sent to congress from here 
who would be even suspected of giving 
his support to such a law. 

“Tf we ever get such a law, you can 
easily see it must come from the east, and 
it is a question if ever our law-makers 
from there will give us the needed relief 
until pressure is brought to bear on them 
by the medical profession for the safety 
of the human family. Still, I do believe 
if a few of our eastern senators would 
come out here in the spring and look at 
the miserable, sickly condition of those 
animals during one of those winters, they 
would easily see the danger which lurks 
in the meat.” 


For Girls in White 


By Lilian Hope 


ERF is a budget of suggestions and 
discoveries gleaned from hard expe- 
riences under various conditions at 

many and divers summer resorts, which it 
is hoped may prove helpful to the girl of 
moderate means who “goes away for the 
summer.” 

First, be sure to put in the very bot- 
tom of your trunk a little ironing board, 
as long as the trunk will admit, about 
eighteen inches wide at one end and 
sloping to six or seven at the other. Pad 
well with a piece of old blanket, adding 
several extra thicknesses at the narrow 
end to facilitate the pressing of tops of 
sleeves which may be slipped over it. 
Over all put a clean, white piece of mus- 
lin, pinning it firmly in place and 
stretching it very smooth and tight. 

’ In one corner of your trunk, tuck a 
a bright, little nickle-plated five-pound 
flatiron. One can be bought for a quar- 
ter. In another corner stow away one of 
the new, “solidified aleohol” stoves, or if 


it is not obtainable, one that burns liquid 
alcohol. You must also put in a bit of 
ironing wax to keep your iron smooth 
and a small sponge to dampen articles to 
be pressed. 

Provide yourself with half a dozen 
ordinary wooden waist-hangers that can 
be had two for five cents, unless you are 
the fortunate possessor of a set of fold- 
ing ones. Before you close down the lid 
of your trunk put in two old sheets, un- 
less you are very sure you are to have 
ample closet room during your stay away 
from home. If upon arriving at your 
destination, you find only the row of 
hooks in the wall which serve in lieu of a 
closet in the average summer resort bed- 
room, you are prepared to make the best 
of it. Before proceeding to unpack, pin 
one of the sheets against the wall, by 
putting a safety pin in each one of the 
upper corners and slipping it over the 
lower part of the hook. 

Fold your skirts in thirds and put a 


safety pin through the belt to serve as a 
hanger. This item appeared among the 
“Discoveries” and is a practical sugges- 
tion. The writer has used it for years, 
and finds it an excellent method of econ- 
omizing space, as the safety pin ean be 
attached to the hook of the wooden 
hanger, a waist put over it and thus one 
hanger be made to do duty for two. Give 
each garment all the room _ possible. 
Careful hanging does much to retain the 
pristine freshness of clothes. Place the 
more fragile garments in the dresser 
drawers, reserving your trunk for under- 
wear, shoes, ete, and its trays for hats 
and accessories. 

Your wardrobe in orderly array 
against the wall, hang the second sheet 
over it by means of more safety pin 
hangers, a pin to every hook, and presto! 
your finery is safe in a dust-proof closet 
almost pretty to look at because it is so 
elean. 

Place your ironing equipment in an 
easily accessible corner that it may be 
put into commission at a moment’s notice, 
and don’t be chary about using it. A 
cobwebby, lingerie waist can be made 
presentable for another wearing in a few 
moments by careful pressing. Lawns 
that look stringy and ready for the tub, 
organdies that are limp and _ hopeless, 
come out crisp and fresh after a slight 
dampening on the wrong side with a 
sponge wet in clear, cold water and a 
judicious application of the flatiron 
heated to the proper temperature after 
ten minutes over the lighted alcohol stove. 

A white linen skirt, clean save for en 
earthy streak at the very edge of the 
hem, may be rendered wearable by brush- 
ing it with a stiff whisk and covering the 
offending mark with a liquid cleaner used 
on white canvas shoes. Apply with a 
tooth brush, using only a little of the 
liquid on the tip end bristles and serub- 
bing it in while holding the soiled edge 
like a knife blade, toward you. If the 
hem looks dusty rub a block of magnesia 
over it, leave a while and then brush thor- 
oughly. Magnesia will clean collar, cuffs 
and edges of white jackets nicely and a 
eareful pressing will restore much of the 
laundered freshness. 

Block magnesia is the summer girl’s 
hot-weather fairy. Its uses are almost 
too numerous to mention and it isn’t at 
all a bad plan to earry a small piece of 
it in one’s purse. It obliterates acciden- 
tal smudges on shoes, hat, gown or gloves, 
and in an emergency has been known to 
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soften the glare on a shiny nose without 
great detriment to the complexion. 
White canvas hats may be serubbed vig- 
orously with it, left till morning, and 
after a good brushing come out looking 
like new, unless of course, they are badly 
soiled. 

An effective and easily cleaned trim- 
ming for a broad, canvas hat may be 
made from generous strips of wash net 
eut from six to eight inches wide aceord- 
ing to the width of the brim. Hem each 
side and sew a easing through the mid- 
dle. Run in a tape and gather up into 
a full ruching around the crown. Allow 
amply for masses of the ruehing to be 
arranged becomingly at front or side and 
fasten seeurely in place with plenty of 
pearl headed pins. When mussed or 
soiled it ean be taken off, washed, ironed 
and jut back in fifteen minutes. 

A liberal supply of rufiling for neck 
and sleeves made of Valenciennes lace 
gathered on bands, will be found a great 
help toward always looking neat. These 
little ruffles ean be washed and pulled dry 
without ironing and will look quite like 
new. 

To clean white silk or linen parasols, 
open wide and serub with a nail brush 
and thick lather made of tepid water 
and white soap. Go over every ineh sev- 
eral times to avoid streaks. Rinse well 
—in a bathtub, if possible—to get off 
every particle of lather, and dry open 
in the shade. 

It is well to form the habit of going 
over the clothes to be worn next day, 
before one retires, no matter how late 
it may be, and look after the little things 
that invariably need attention. One ean 
nap a little longer in the morning with- 
out the rest-destroying consciousness that 
there are a dozen things to be done be- 
fore one ean dress in time for the last 
eall for breakfast. 

All garments touching the flesh should 
be spread to air, whether they are to be 
worn again, or consigned to the laundry 
bag. White eanvas shoes should be cov- 
ered with the cleaner and left to be 
brushed in the morning. White silk 
stockings, gloves, shoelaces and chiffon 
veils may be washed out in tepid suds, 
rinsed thoroughly, pulled smooth and 
hung to dry. Never use hot water on 
silk; it yellows it. 

Don’t get yourself into trouble by at- 
tempting too much laundering in a hotei 
bedroom. The water supply is usually 
too seanty to insure success, and besides, 
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most hotels don’t permit it. In any case 
be sure to remove all traces of it before 
leaving your room in the morning. If 
the water is hard, soften it by adding a 
teaspoonful of borax to a basin of water. 
It is whitening to skin and fabries. 

= Care must always be exercised that 
the rules of a hotel be not violated; they 
are made for the comfort and safety of 
all the guests. In the hands of a re- 
sponsible party no danger of fire need be 
apprehended from this occasional “smail 
laundering” if the lamp used be properly 
protected and precautions against acci- 
dents be taken. Editor. 


Confusing Labels 


Housekeepers find themselves in a 
state of “perplexity just now over the 
labels carried by food products. A jar 
or package they will find “guaranteed by 
the United States government,” “ap- 
proved by the pure food commissioners,” 
or something of that sort; certain labels 
have upon them corrections, announcing 
the presence of perservatives; other 
labels from reputable manufacturers are 
as they always have been. 

So prone are manufacturers and deal- 
ers to label their products as “approved” 
or “guaranteed” by the federal govern- 
ment that the secretary of agriculture 
has issued a bulletin explaining that the 
government does not “approve” or guar- 
antee any article, nor certify that the con- 
tents of a package are what the label says 
they are. The government allows man- 
ufacturers to file a general guaranty cov- 
ering all their food or drug products. 
These guaranties are numbered. This 
number the manufacturer may print on 
his package with his own statement that 
the article is what it purports to be. The 
government assumes no responsibility in 
the matter beyond seeing that each manu- 
facturer uses his own number. On the 
contrary, the purpose of using these 
numbers is to fix the responsibility for 
selling an adulterated article where it 
belongs—on the man who manufactured 
it. The secretary threatens to publish 
the names of manufacturers who are 
falsely representing their wares as guar- 
anteed by the government, when under 
the pure food act no such thing is possi- 
ble. 

It must be borne in mind that the new 
federal law does not apply to merchan- 
dise made and sold within a state; it 
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deals solely with articles intended for 
interstate commerce, therefore a local 
manufacturer may palm off on his pub- 
lie an inferior article provided the state 
law is lax or fails of rigid enforcement. 
In fact, many of the prosecutions and 
convictions, in Massachusetts for exam- 
ple, involve small concerns whose trade 
is merely local. The states are stiffen-_ 
ing up their laws, some of which ore 
stricter now than the national law. 

The best way to judge a product is 
still by the label—not so much by the 
designation or description of the product 
as by the name of the manufacturer. 
Buy a brand whose makers you know to 
be “straight.” This is the surest way 
of securing “honest” goods, and the just 
return for your investment to which you 
are entitled. 


When Dad Keeps House 


By E. T. B. 


When Mamma has to go away, 
And Dad keeps house, 

The little children romp all day, 

No lessons interfere with play, 

And things begin to come their way, 
When Dad keeps house. 


We have the nicest things to eat, 
When Dad keeps house; 

He buys us cake and cookies sweet, 

And every day a special treat; 

And doesn’t try to keep us neat 
When he keeps house. 


We needn’t stop to put things right, 
When Dad keeps house. 

The nursery is a perfect sight, 

Our Daddy doesn’t care a mite— 

But oh, how lonely ’tis at night, 
When Dad keeps house! 


Tue ENTrRIEs in our contest for the 
best pudding were so numerous and so 
good that instead of the single prize of 
$15, we have added two more, $5 each, 
besides buying for cash a large number 
of available recipes. The prize winners 
are as follows: $15 to Alice W. McClel- 
land, Connecticut; $5 each to Alice L. 
Wood, New York, and Mrs E. C. Luce, 
Massachusetts. 


THERE are two ways of being happy. 
One is to have what you want; the other 
is to want what you have. Jack Apple- 
ton. 


High Living on a Pilot Boat 
A Worthy Object Lesson for Bridget 
By Herbert L. Stone 


INNER!” Manuel, the Portu- 
D guese steward of the little pilot 
schooner that was lying well 
off Sandy Hook to put pilots aboard the 
big incoming liners, the slow-moving 
freighters and the deep-sea sailing ves- 
sels, poked his shoulders out of the eabin 
eompanion way and announced the mid- 
day meal, counting heads as he did so. 
“Well! let’s go below and see what 
ecokey’s got,” said the senior pilot, looking 
round the outer are of sea to be sure that 
there were no ships in sight, and we filed 
down the narrow stairs into the little 
euddy where, flanked by six berths ranged 
along the sides of the vessel with eushion- 


eovered transoms in front, was spread the 
leng, narrow table under the eabin sky- 


light. There were eleven of us at that 
first meal, hungry with the sea air we’d 
been drinking in the last four hours, 
and it was no wonder the cook counted 
noses. 

First there came soup, in deep bowls, 
for the boat was heeled well over in: the 
fresh breeze, necessitating racks on the 
table to keep the plates from sliding off. 
T thought I’d never tasted anything finer. 
Then followed a huge roast (it must have 
been at least a foot across), potatoes, 
green corn, peas, rice and coffee, and when 
all this had disappeared, in came Manuel, 
bearing aloft a great bowl of steaming 
pudding. Never had I seen a bowl of 
that size before, but the eleven of us made 
it look siek before it was allowed to go 
baek to the galley, while we climbed on 
deck again to light our pipes and watch 
the horizon for steamer smoke or the 
white of a sail. 

And one man does all that, I mused, as 
well as cook for the six men forward in 
the foreeastle—seventeen, all told. It’s 
no ecineh, I’ll bet. I'd like to see our 
Bridget tackle that job. She’d strike for 
a “raise” in pay to stay the day out, and 
then quit before her time was up—she, 


who only has a family of four to care 
for and feels abused if we have a couple 
of friends in to dinner. 

A little later I went forward to the 
galley, as the kitchen is called aboard ship, 
and found Manuel, his sleeves rolled up to 
his shoulders, cheerfully washing a pile of 
dishes that would have given any “hired 
girl” nervous prostration. His tiny galley 
was in the after end of the forecastle with 
no partition between the two, the narrow 
berths of the crew lining the sides just 
forward of the cook stove. Under a 
hatehway to the deck, which could be 
opened in pleasant weather, letting in the 
breeze and a flood of sunlight, was a 
dresser with sink and running water, 
alongside which ran the ladder to the deck. 
The range itself was in the center of the 
floor, and bolted fast, while attached to 
one end of it was a deep, copper tank 
reaching almost to the floor, for heating 
water, and narrow enough so that no list- 
ing of the vessel could slop it over. 
Around the edge of the range ran a rail- 
ing some six inches high to keep the eook- 
ing utensils from sliding off, and on each 
pot and kettle was an iron hook to slip 
over this railing, to keep it in place when 
the schooner was jumping in a seaway in 
a manner that would have everything on 
the floor if not made fast. Cooking un- 
der such eonditions, when the cook had to’ 
hang on to a line strung overhead to kecp 
his footing, could be no fun. 

At one side of the stove was the coal 
bin, niee and handy, while at the other 
was the pantry and storeroom with the 
dish locker beside it, the latter with deep 
recesses open only at the top, and with 
narrow slits down the front, for the plates. 
The eups were all hung by their handles 
from hooks where they could swing freely. 
The whole place was small and eompaet, 
with a plaee for everything, and it was 
only by keeping everything in its place 
that one could get along, for if anything 
were left out a sudden lurch of the boat 
or a freshening of the breeze that would 
put her side down would send it sliding 
off to the floor, where it would not stop 
until it fetehed up im the coal bin or un- 
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der some berth on the lee side. The whole 
place was as neat as wax, with the cook's 
kettles and coppers hung in a rack along 
the wall, polished until you could see your 
face in them. 

I saw it later, in stormy weather, when 
the stove was flanked on three sides by the 
wet clothes of the watch which had just 
come from the deck, where the water had 
been flying freely and the heavy, wind- 
driven rain soaked through oilskins and 
rubber coats, and how Manuel managed to 
get three meals a day working in and out 
among those clothes, I never quite knew. 

The following morning I was awakened 
at 4.30 by the pilots turning out, for they 
are early birds on these vessels, and got 
on deck just as the sun was appearing 
over the sea’s brim. The night mist had 
not yet lifted from the surface of the 
water and all hands were trying to peer 
through it to see what the day had 
brought them in the way of incoming ves- 
sels. I had hardly collected my sleep- 


benumbed senses when Manuel appeared 
in the companion way with hot coffee and 
hard biseuit, it being still over two hours 
to breakfast. Did the man never sleep, I 
wondered, and again I thought of Bridget 
and the trouble we had getting breakfast 


on time. I walked forward, and looking 
down the open hatehway upon the galley 
I saw the steward busy making hot biscuit 
for breakfast—hot biscuit for seventeen 
hungry men, or rather twelve men and five 
boys with a capacity limited only by the 
size of their waist bands. For the crew 
that ran the schooner was composed of 
apprentices of from sixteen to twenty 
years of age, all serving their time until 
they could qualify for a pilot’s license. 

There is no question that here, or on 
any sailing vessel, the cook, or steward as 
he is commonly ealled, where there is only 
one, is the hardest worked man aboard 
ship. His hours are long, for he must be 
up by 4 to have the morning coffee at 4.30, 
then he has the three regular meals to pre- 
pare and cook, besides baking all the 
bread used, no baker’s wagon coming 
around every morning, and in addition he 
must make up the six berths in the cabin, 
sweep the latter and scrub the galley, and 
in cool weather keep the cabin stove go- 
ing. And it is usually only when every- 
thing is cleaned up after a 5.30 supper 
that he has a chance to loaf a while on 
deck, while the glow goes out of the west 
and the stars grow bright over the dark- 
ening sea, before turning in early to pre- 
pare for the following day’s duties. 
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We began dropping our pilots that day 
as the big ships hove up over the horizon 
and converged on Sandy Hook, one a 
transatlantic liner, with her rail crowded 
with eager home-coming faces, another a 
little fruiter from the West Indies, and 
others the erawling oil tanks or deep-sea 
sailing vessels. By night six of our 
company aft had left us, to Manuel’s ap- 
parent satisfaction, as he complacently 
took stock of provisions in ‘the ice box. 
This ice box seemed to be the only unhandy 
thing about his outfit, being a huge affair 
belted on deck aft of the mainmast and 
holding a ton or more of ice, which had to 
last the trip out. It meant a trip on deck 
for him every time he had oceasion to go 
to it, and while in good weather it only 
meant additional steps, in stormy times, cr 
in winter, he ran a good chance of a duck- 
ing in making his way to it over the shp- 
pery decks, trying to dodge the seas that 
would now and then break aboard over 
the low rail. 

By afternoon of the third day out we 
had put our last pilot aboard of the Cun- 
arder Campania, and the relieving pilot 
vessel having arrived on the station we 
set all sail and headed back to port, where, 
however, we did not arrive till midnight, 
the wind being light, much to the disgust 
of the crew, who had counted on jan even- 
ing ashore after their three days of cruis- 
ing. 

These cruises usually last three or four 
days, though sometimes they drag out to 
a week if the weather keeps stormy. On 
getting to port the schooners lie a day or 
so to recruit their complement of pilots 
before starting out again. Once in port, 
one would think that the steward’s duties 
were over and that he could go home for 
a short rest, but no sooner does he arrive 
than he has to begin stocking up for the 
next trip, going ashore to the stores and 
personally ordering all the meat and pro- 
visions. And not only does he have to 
buy them, but he has to plan what he will 
have and the quantity necessary, keeping 
run of what is in season, for nowhere do 
they live better than on a New York pilot 
boat. 

All this he does for fifty dollars a 
month. It does not seem much to pay for 
the service rendered, and yet the berths 
are much sought after and they get good 
men at the price—they have to be good 
or they would not last. 

There are a number of races represented 
in the service—Portuguese, Japanese, 
Latin and negro—but they are all compe- 


tent men, and whatever the nationality, 
they do their work uncomplainingly in 
spite of the often trying conditions, taking 
a certain pride in their occupation which 
seems wholly lacking in the modern house- 
servant. Many of them have been in the 
service for years. 

A number of years ago there was 
formed a labor union of sea cooks, strange 
as it may sound, which had for its object 
an increase in the price of wages, but this 
had wholly to do with other classes of 
sailing vessels and steamers, where the 
Wages were somewhat lower than those 
under consideration, and on the whole has 
resulted in 4 better average scale for the 
men. For it is poor economy to curtail 
in the steward’s department and spoil 
good food by bad cooking, the spirit, 
cheerfulness and often the welfare of a 
ship’s company depending to an unusual 
degree on the competency of the man who, 
in his small galley, looks after their ma- 
terial welfare. 


A Norwegian Corner Cooker 
By Marcia P. Snyder 


To set up a hay cooker in our sum- 
mer lodge was a puzzle. Every niche of 
our living room was already ntilized— 
the kitchen end behind the screen, the 
eatch-all closet behind the bookshelves, 
the space under the ironing table, where 
the sewing closet and the jelly closet made 
their inconspicuous abode, and the pack- 
ing-box seat over against the window. 
Not three square feet of space were avail- 
able in all that cosy room. 

But after a night when the wind in the 
aspens had made sleep an _ uncertain 
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quantity, I had an idea. The corner cup- 
board could spare us its two lower shelves, 
which were shut in by a strong door, and 
there was plenty of sweet hay available. 

So at it we went, lining that cupboard 
with newspapers and stuffing in the hay 
at back, and ends, above and below, 
tighter and tighter, more and more; but 
leaving in each compartment a little nest 
that would hold the three and four-quart 
pails which were to do our cooking. To 
keep the hay in its place and not have it 
come tumbling about our dinner pots, tea 
matting was nailed with upholsterer’s 
tacks, just inside the door, all around the 
upper shelf, enough puckers being put in 
to make it lend itself to the shape of the 
nest. A big piece was left hanging down 
in front which, doubled back on itself, 
made a bag to fill with hay and shut up 
against the kettle before closing the door. 
The same process was repeated with the 


other shelf, and there we were! The door . 


closed, you have just a kitchen closet. 
The door opened you look against two 
walls of matting which prove to be two 
bags of hay and which, when dropped, re- 
veal two enameled pails standing in their 
matting-covered nests, all ready for din- 
ner. 

For our hay-oven successes we select 
things that require boiling or stewing— 
ham, beef, fowls, vegetables; and if on 
the ordinary stove they would need sev- 
eral hours, we give them two sessions in 
the hay cooker. For example, our fowl, 
or our stewing piece of beef—browned 
a little first in the frying pan if one 
wishes the delicious fricassee flavor—is 
brought to a boil in water seasoned with 
salt and pepper (in ease of the beef an 
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onion stuck with two cloves and a bay leaf 
is added) boiled about ten minutes and 
shut up in the hay over night. The next 
morning it is taken out, brought again 
to a boil, and returned to the oven for its 
final cooking of several hours. If de- 
sired, a broth ean be taken off after the 
first cooking, and fresh water and more 
seasoning added for the second. 

In general, a full pail eooks better than 
one but partly full. Still, for finishing 
our meats we use less liquor for the sake 
of the increased richness; and before 
serving we often thicken a part of the 
gravy and serve the meat or fowl hot 
in it. 

For onions one cooking of about four 
hours suffices; but a nice way is to cook 
them over night in salted water, and then 
heat in a cream sauce for dinner. Tur- 
nips are usually improved by two cook- 
ings. Peas will cook in two or three 
hours. Beans want twice that time. 

No directions from another can take the 
place of experience; but given a good 
thickness of hay—three or more inches on 
every side—you will not be likely to be 
disappointed in your resulis. 


Savory Fish Dishes 
By F. P. 


Simple and savory fish dishes are good 
at all seasons, but they are particularly 
acceptable for warm weather breakfasts 
and luncheons; the summer vegetables, 
eueumbers and radishes, seem especially 
harmonious with fish. 


Fish Cream 


Nothing is nicer than fish cream, espe- 
cially if it be aceompanied by brown 
bread and butter sandwiches and erisp eu- 
eumber straws, the latter to be eaten 
simply with pepper and salt. Run cold 
cooked fish through the chopper to the 
amount of two eups. Pour one eup of 
boiling milk over one eup of bread crumbs, 
let the mixture stand fifteen minutes, then 
add the fish, half a teaspoon of salt, a 
dusting of white pepper, a tablespoon of 
mineed ehives or parsley, two tablespoons 
of melted butter and two beaten eggs. 
Pour into a greased mold and sieam for 
thirty minutes. Serve, as soon as un- 
molded, on a hot platter. 


Dresden Patties 

Cut six rounds of bread, dip in milk, 
drain well, dip in egg and then in bread 
crumbs and fry in boiling fat. 


Put one 
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tablespoon each of butter and flour in a 
saucepan, blend to smoothness, add half a 
eup of milk, a palatable seasoning of pep- 
per and salt, a pinch of nutmeg, and cook 
until thick. Then add three tablespoons 
of cooked diced lobster, salmon or other 
fish, stir gently until heated through, pile 
on the patties, garnish with parsley and 
serve with lemon. 

Creole Ragout 


Peel, chop and drain five small toma- 
toes and put them in a saucepan with one 
green pepper, chopped fine, one small 
onion chopped, a tablespoon of table- 
sauce and two tablespoons of olive oil. 
Season with salt and pepper and cook for 
twenty minutes, then add two pounds of 
fish, eut in convenient sized pieces, cover 
closely and simmer for twenty-five min- 
utes. 

Small fish cooked in papers retain their 
flavor better than when “cooked in the 
open.” Cut sheets of oiled paper a lit- 
tle longer than the length of the fish. Cut 
very thin slices of cooked ham or bacon 
and lay one on each paper. Gash the 
sides of the fish three or four times and 
rub in a seasoning of salt and pepper, 
sprinkled lightly with chopped parsley if 
the flavor is liked, or a little cooked fine 
herbs. Top the fish with a slice of ham, 
and twist the edges of the paper together. 
Put the fish on a buttered baking sheet 
and cook in a quick oven until the flesh 
flakes easily. Serve in the papers. 
Cooked fine herbs are prepared as fol- 
lows: chop an onion and brown in a lit- 
tle butter, add double the quantity of 
minced mushrooms, season with salt and 
pepper and add mineed parsley, thyme, a 
tarragon leaf, and celery tops; cook ten 
minutes and cool. 

A novel way of cooking slices of large 
fish such as cod or halibut is to bake them 
in milk. Divide the slices, if very large, in 
five or six portions, wipe them with a 
damp cloth and dredge thick with cracker 
erumbs. Grate a very small onion into a 
shallow buttered pudding dish. Season a 
eup of rich miik with salt and pepper and 
drop in a whole clove and a bay leaf. Lay 
the pieces of fish in the dish and over 
them pour the milk, covering the fish. 
Cover the dish and bake in a brisk oven 
for thirty-five minutes. Take from the 
oven, moisten the top of the fish with the 
milk in which it was cooked, cover with 
buttered crumbs and return to the oven to 
brown. Smelts are delicious cooked in this 
way, but for them do not use the clove 
and onion, and shorten the time for cook- 


ing to twenty-five minutes. Slices of fish 
are also very nice if they are dipped in 
melted butter, sprinkled with pepper, 
salt, and chopped parsley and covered 
with a coating of beaten egg and bread 
erumbs. Lay the slices in a baking pan 
and set in the oven to bake for twenty 
to thirty-five minutes; the shorter time 
serves to reheat cold boiled fish, which is 
very toothsome prepared in this way. 
Serve with this, drawn butter sauce made 
yellow with grated egg-yolks and slightly 
acid with lemon slices. 


Cooking Southern Vegetables 
By Annie McQueen 


All sections of the United States have 
eertain vegetables to which they are espe- 
cially partial. These recipes have been 
used in plantation kitchens for genera- 
tions, and are both simple and palatable. 


Baked Cashaw 

Cashaw is a vegetable resembling the 
northern winter squash; it matures in the 
summer, and may be stored away for 
winter use, as are pumpkins. It is very 
delicate and finely flavored when properly 
eooked. Chop off the long neck, which 
may be sliced and fried, like potatoes; 
split open the hollow round part of the 
eashaw, and serape out the seeds, wipe, 
and bake in a slow oven till tender; scrape 
the flesh out of the rinds, mash and mix 
with a tablespoon of butter, a little salt, 
a cup of sugar, an egg and a sprinkle of 
nutmeg; put this mixture back into the 
empty rinds and bake until brown on top. 
Serve as a vegetable, and eat with gravy 
or hot butter. 


Sweet Potato Pone 

Pare and grate two large sweet pota- 
toes, mix with a cup of molasses, with a 
pinch of soda dissolved in it, a little salt, 
two tablespoons of melted bacon grease, 
or butter, a tablespoon of flour, and a 
small quantity of ground spice. Pour the 
mixture into a hot greased pan and bake 
very slowly till well done and quite brown. 
Eat this hot or cold, with gravy and meat 
od with milk and sugar, just as you pre- 
er. 


Peas and Rice 

Wash a cup of dried field-peas, com- 
monly called “cowpeas,” or, if green, two 
cups will be necessary. If dried peas be 
used pour into boiling water, but if green, 
into cold, add two or three slices of bacon, 
and boil in plenty of water till nearly 
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tender; then add a cup of washed rice, a 
pod or two of red pepper and a little salt. 
Stew slowly till the peas and rice are 
very tender, shaking the pot to prevent 
scorching. This needs careful cooking for 
a long time, but is a very excellent stew. 


Eggplant Fritters 

Pare and split open a large eggplant, 
boil until tender, remove ali the seeds pos- 
sible, and mix with two tablespoons of 
flour, an egg, salt, pepper, and a small 
onion, finely chopped; drop in spoonfuls 
into boiling lard, and fry brown. Serve 
with tomato catsup. 


Fried Green Tomatoes 

Cut into thin slices large green toma- 
toes, sprinkle with salt and dip into corn 
meal, fry slowly in a little butter, till well 
browned; keep the frying pan covered 
while they are cooking, so they will be 
perfectly tender. These are very deli- 
eately flavored, and much easier to fry 
than ripe tomatoes. They make an ex- 
cellent breakfast dish. 


Fried Okra with Tomatoes 

Chop into thin slices a dozen pods of 
young okra, fry until brown in a little 
butter, and add a cup of stewed tomatoes; 
season with salt, pepper, and a little 
sugar, and simmer for a few minutes. 
Pour over slices of hot toast. 


Stewed Okra 


Have a few slices of good bacon sim- 
mering in a saucepan, wash and cut the 
ends off a dozen pods of tender okra, add 
to the bacon and let it cook slowly till 
very tender; drain, remove bacon and 
serve with rice. 


A Kitchen Columbus 
By J. S. F. 


A savory addition to the gravy of pot- 
roast or casserole of beef is a ean of 
twelve mixed vegetables which now come 
put up in one tin, chopped finely and sea- 
soned. Dried lima beans are as pleasing 
baked as are their navy or marrowfat 
brothers. Parboil them, then bake slowly 
two or three hours with a tablespoon of 
olive oil or butter or a thick slice of bacon 
in the center. 

Apples and bananas, sliced and fried 
together and served with lemon juice or 
maple syrup are really worth while. 

Creamed crouton toast is easily made 
and delicious. Cut stale bread, either 
white or graham, or both, into one-inch 
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cubes and dry in the oven. Make a rich 
white sauce flavored with parsley and 
paprika, taking from it just enough milk 
before thickening to moisten the croutons. 
Pour the cream sauce over all and serve 
in a heaped up pyramid. 

Pancakes made with cream and served 
with butter, fine sugar and lemon quarters 
or a dash of cinnamon form a delicious 
luncheon, dish. 

Make a lemon custard after the familiar 
recipe for lemon pie filling, using the 
whole of a beaten egg and a tablespoon of 
cornstarch for stiffening. As the mix- 
ture cools, turn it into a glass dish and 
stir into it sliced oranges and bananas, 
or canned pineapple. 


English Tea Cakes 

Stir two eggs and a secant eup of pow- 
dered sugar to a cream, add a half-tea- 
spoon of vanilla or almond extract, thea 
a cup of pastry flour sifted with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Beat smooth, 
then stir in quickly a half cup of scalding 
—not boiling—milk or thin cream, and 
drop by the spoonful into hot greased cup 
cake tins. Bake in a hot oven, testing 
with a straw like cake. To be eaten hot, 
with afternoon tea, or coffee. 


Whole Wheat Breakfast Scones 

Mix one-half eup of cold cooked oat- 
meal, one-quarter cup of milk, one tea- 
spoon of soft butter, one teaspoon of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of salt, one 
whipped egg, and one-half cup of whole 
wheat flour into which has been sifted 
one teaspoon of baking powder. Stir 
hard and bake like gems, in greased in- 
dividual tins, in a brisk oven. 


Fruits in Sweet Pickle 
By Mrs Oliver Belle Bunce 


Few people really know the value of the 
sweet pickle, a tasty morsel, more consid- 
ered in the south than in the north. <As 
an addition to cold meat the sweet pickle 
pear as well as the peach is very accepta- 
ble. As a relish to made-over dishes the 
sweet pickle cucumbers are admirable, 
while cantaloupes and watermelons make 
a toothsome bit for either game or fowl. 

For most fruits the process of sweet 
pickling is the same, such differences as 
exist being found in the preparation of 
them rather than in the pickling itself. 
The syrup for all of these is made after 
the same recipe. For eight pounds of 
fruit allow four pounds of brown sugar, 
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one eup of mixed whole spices, stick cin- 
namon, cassia buds, allspice and cloves, 
and one quart of vinegar. Tie the spices 
in a cheese cloth bag, add both them and 
the sugar to the vinegar, and set over the 
fire to boil. Skim earefully and boil un- 
til clear, then add the fruit and seald un- 
til tender. Remove the fruit and pack in 
jars. Boil the syrup a few minutes longer 
and pour over the fruit while hot. Let 
stand over night, and in the morning 
drain off the syrup; let boil for three or 
four minutes and again pour over the 
fruit. Repeat this process for five consec- 
utive mornings, then seal the jars and 
store in a cool place. 


Pineapple Sweet Pickle 


Select ripe, but not soft fruit. Pare 
earefully and remove all the eyes. Cut 
each pineapple in half crosswise, and 
with a silver fork, pick the fruit off from 
the core in small pieces and follow the di- 
rections already given. 


Pears in Sweet Pickle 


For this purpose pears that are not 
fully ripe, but are of good quality and 
flavor, are the ones to be chosen. Pare, 
and if small, leave the pears whole wiih 
stems attached, but if large, eut them in 
halves and remove the cores. Follow the 
general directions given, but be careful 
net to let the fruit eook till over soft. 


Watermelon Sweet Pickle 


Teel the rind, eut into pieees about an 
inch or two square. Put a layer of grape 
leaves and a layer of watermelon in a 
porcelain kettle. Sprinkle a little pulver- 
ized alum over each layer. When the ket- 
tle is full cover with cold water and let 
it simmer on the back of range until the 
melon is clear. Then take it out on plates 
to cool, separating it from all the leaves. 
When cold place the melon in a large 
stone jar and pour over it the following 
syrup. Do this for six mornings, then 
seal while hot, in small jars. 

Syrup 

Take one pound of sugar to one pound 
of peel, one-half pint of vinegar and 
whole cloves and cinnamon to taste. Boil 
this and pour over rind for six morn- 
ings. 

Sweet Pickle Cantaloupe 

None of the sweet pickles is more temp- 
ting or more delicious than this one. Se- 
leet ripe and good flavored fruit, remove 
the seeds, pare and eut into thick slices, 
then weigh and make a syrup in the pre 


portions already given. When the syrup 
is quite clear pour it over the fruit while 
sealding hot.- Cover, and let stand over 
night. In the morning pour off the syrup 
and follow the directions given, with only 
the difference of repeating the process 
three times, instead of five. 


Sweet Pickle Peaches 

Choose fruit of good quality, and ripe, 
but not soft. Scald, and remove the outer 
skin. If the fruit is nearly ripe, pour 
the boiling syrup over it for five consec- 
utive mornings, but should it be in the 
least hard cook until tender, as directed 
for other fruits. 


Sweet Pickle Cucumber 


For this purpose the cucumbers must 
be fully ripe; the large fine ones are the 
best. Pare and cut into thick slices. 
Boil one ounce of alum in one gallon of 
water, pour it over the cucumbers and let 
stand on the back of the stove for three 
or four hours. Drain and throw into eold 
water until well chilled, then boil in the 
syrup for one-half hour, after which fol- 
low the usual recipe. 


Spiced Grapes 


To get the best results, select good 
Concord fruit, and to each eight pounds 
allow four pounds of sugar, one pint of 
vinegar, two tablespoons of ground cinna- 
mon, one tablespoon of ground cloves, 
one teaspoon of salt and one of black 
pepper. Remove the skins from the 
grapes and put them in one kettle with 
just enough cold water to cover them, and 
the juice and pulp in another. Stand 
both over the fire. Let the skins boil 
slowly until tender. When the juice and 
pulp reach the boiling point remove them 
from the fire and press through a colan- 
der to extract the seeds. Return to the 
fire and add sugar, vinegar and spices. 
When the skins are tender add them and 
the water in which they were boiled to the 
juice, and cook slowly until it thickens 
well when cooled. Pack in jelly glasses 
and store away until wanted. 


Spiced Blackberries 


No relish is more delicious with cold 
meat than one made of blackberries. For 
each quart of ripe berries allow one-half 
pound of sugar, and for each four quarts 
one-half a pint of vinegar end one-half 
ounce each of cloves, allspice and cinna- 
mon. Put the berries, the sugar and the 
vinegar into a preserving kettle. Tie all 
the spices together in a bag of coarse mus- 
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lin and add to the fruit. Then place over 
the fire. Heat slowly and boil for four 
minutes. Then remove the berries with a 
skimmer and place them in a sieve. Re- 
turn the syrup that drips from this to 
the kettle, and let all boil until it threads. 
Put the berries into a large jar and pour 
the hot syrup over them, or pack in pat- 
ent jars in same manner. Cover tightly 
and store in a cool place. 


** Just the Cheese ”’ 
By Anne Warner 


Since the growth of the vegetarian fad, 
the consumption of cheese has greatly in- 
creased and consequently the number of 
ways in which it may be cooked. We 
have whetted our appetites upon several 
novelties and found that, while the taste 
for cheese grows by that it feeds upon, we 
come back to a few standbys with relish. 
My criticism of many of the newer reci- 
pes—cheese or other—is that the flavor 
of the main ingredient is scarcely percep- 
tible, by reason of multiplied condiments 
and savory additions. If I had not 
known what was in some of the concoc- 
tions I have tried, sometimes, instead of 
putting the mess carefully into the oven, 
I should certainly have thrown it into the 
—but there! 

Some cheeses are bad enough—dear 
knows—without torturing further! For 
persons who enjoy ordinary, everyday, 
cheese dishes, I set down a few “licking 
good” rules. Rabbits, fondus and cheese 
balls of course we all like, but for these 
reliable recipes abound. At the risk of 
repetition I give our escalloped macaroni 
au gratin, which is a dish fit to set before 
the king of guests as well as before one’s 


family. I use the imported macaroni — 


after patriotically, but vainly, trying to 
be satisfied with the home product. The 
germ of the flavor of Italian sunshine 
(and dust) has entered my system and 
perverted (?) my taste. 
Escalloped Macaroni 

Cook the pieces of macaroni in salted 
water, shaking the saucepan often to pre- 
vent adhesion. When the macaroni is 
perfectly soft and tender—in about 
twenty minutes—pour into a colander 
and set under cold running water for a 
little time, then drain. Butter the dish in 
which it is to be cooked and served, and 
put in half the pieces. Prepare a cup of 
cream sauce, seasoning with paprika; pour 
half of it over the layer of macaroni and 
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sprinkle generously with cheese. Make 
a second layer in the same order and cover 
the top thickly with a eup of fine bread 
crumbs that have been stirred into a third 
of a eup of melted butter. Bake on the 
grate till brown. This is just as good 
after standing an hour. Several times, 
when dinner’s been kept waiting, I’m 
sure I’ve heard this dish of macaroni say 
consolingly—sotto voce, of eourse.— 
“Don’t worry about me, Mrs Hostess; I’m 
all right!” 


Cheese Soufflé 


Not so with the next. A cheese sou- 
fié should fairly fly from oven to table. 
If it is baked in one large dish, twenty 
to twenty-five minutes must be allowed 
for the process; but if it be done in small 
quantities, eight to ten is sufficient. Do 
not slam the oven door nor, until ten min- 
utes have passed, even open it; more time 
yet should elapse before the soufilé is 
moved. Make a white sauce of two ta- 
blespoons of butter, one of flour, half a 
teaspoon cf salt, a shake of eayenne, a 
speck of soda and half a cup of hot milk; 
eook two minutes. Add a cup of grated 
cheese and the beaten yolks of three eggs 
and stir till the paste is smooth and eon- 
sistent; then remove from the fire and 
eool. Cut in the whites, whipped stiff and 
dry, and bake in a well buttered dish. 


Cream of Cheese Soup 


This is one of our favorites. In a dou- 
ble boiler slowly heat, but do not seald, 
a full quart of milk, with a blade of mace, 
a teaspoon of minced onion and a table- 
spoon of carrot, also minced. Blend to- 
gether in a saucepan a quarter of a cup of 
butter and two tablespoons of flour; to 
this add the hot milk, half a eup at a time, 
stirring constantly and boiling between 
each addition. Strain back into the 
double boiler, add half a eup of grated 
cheese and stir till melted. Season with 
salt and white pepper and pour over the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir over the 
fire long enough to get the thickening of 
the yolks only, pour into a hot tureen, and 
beat with an egg beater till eovered with 
a fine froth. Serve at onee. This may 
go to the table in cups and is an ideal 
luncheon soup. 


Corn and Sweet Potatoes au Gratin 


Save this till eorn season. Two large, 
cooked, sweet potatoes, cooled and eut in 
bits; green eorn from half a dozen ears, 
the kernels slashed and the pulp scraped 
from the cob; cream sauce made of a cup 
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and a half of milk, one tablespoon of 
flour, two of butter, a little sugar and 
pepper and considerable salt. Mix and 
put in a buttered baking dish, cover with 
grated cheese, then with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake till brown. Serve di- 
rectly from the dish. If there is no cheese 
in the house in a“grateable” condition, 
press a sufficient quantity through a sieve. 


Cheese Custard 


In using the following recipe, a very 
old one, a smaller amount may be mixed, 
if the proportions are only kept. To one 
pound of chopped cheese, full cream 
dairy, add three times its bulk of cold 
milk and a quarter of an ounee of bicar- 
bonate of potassium. Mix and bring to a 
boil, stirring till melted ; strain and cool. 
Add eight well beaten eggs and bake the 
eustard in eups. Eat with hot buttered 
erackers and olives. 

An appetizing luncheon or supper com- 
pound is made by toasting slices of stale 
bread and covering it with grated, Ameri- 
ean cheese. Leave in the oven three min- 
utes or so and cover with any simple 
sauce. Scrambled eggs—if people will 
eat scrambled eggs—are improved by the 
addition of a little grated Parmesan and a 
bit of onion and bay leaf, perhaps. Left- 
over fish, too, that is reheated in its sauce, 
is made far more tempting if cheese is 
sprinkled over the top and the heat of the 
oven used to spread it. 


Cream Cheese and Bar le due 

The combination of cream eheese and 
bar le due is a superlatively good one. 
The two may be mixed, without regard to 
appearance or proportion, and please the 
palate, but, to please the eye, serve on sep- 
arate dishes or, moisten the cheese with 
cream, put through a star pastry tube 
and pour the currants over or about the 
forms. If bar le due is not on hand, 
guava jelly or homemade tutti-frutti is 
equally satisfactory. Eat with romaine 
masked with French dressing. 


Salad Accompaniment 

The green salad accompaniment given 
here is both simple and new. Out of a 
pint of milk take enough to wet up a 
quarter of a eup each of flour and corn- 
starch seasoned with half a teaspoon each 
of salt and paprika. Add this to the re- 
mainder of the milk scalded in a double 
boiler. Stir constantly until the mixture 
thickens, then occasionally for twenty 
minutes. Add yolks of two eggs beaten 
up with a quarter cup of creamed butter 
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and half a eup of grated cheese. As soon 
as these are cooked, turn out into a shal- 
low pan and when cold eut in shapes. 
Lay these in a baking pan apart from 
each other, cover thickly with grated 
cheese, reheat and brown in a hot oven. 
The paste, if kept cool, will last several 
days. 


Tomato and Cheese Salad 


A tomato salad with a sprinkling of 
Parmesan for a final touch has proved 
to be a happy thought. The cheese might 
well be incorporated in the dressing. 


Cheese Tartlets 


Press through a strainer a eup and a 
half of cottage cheese. Add to it three 
tablespoons of cream, one-third cup of 
sugar, a few grains of salt, one table- 
spoon of lemon juice and a little grated 
rind, and three eggs beaten till light. 
Mix thoroughly and put into small patty 
pans lined with a thin layer of rich pas- 
try. Bake in a quick oven till the pastry 
is done and the mixture firm. Serve with 
any rich preserve. Speaking of sweets, 
Fard dates, pitted, filled with fresh, cream 
cheese, dipped in thin sugar syrup and 
rolled in shredded or freshly grated cocoa- 
nut, are delicious. 


Roquefort Cheese 

We once had a quantity of Roquefort 
in the house that we expected to use at a 
dinner, but found it at the last moment, 
to be too dry to serve; so we put it 
through the chopper, added champagne, 
little by little, and mashed till it was a 
creamy mass; made it hot with red pep- 
per; formed it into a mound and sent it 
in with hard water biscuits, split and 
toasted. Its reception caused me to boast 
of the makeshift, when I was promptly 
taken down by the statement, “Oh, yes! 
I often do that; only I use Worcestershire 
sauce, brandy, butter, mustard, anchovy 
paste and”—TI don’t remember what else! 

But I must stop here, for I pereeive 
that Miss Simplicity has gone out of the 
door and Miss Complexity is peeking in 
at the window. 


Coffee Conceits 
By Helen Louise Johnson 


To begin with, select your coffee accord- 
ing to your best judgment and taste, as 
you like it, but get it from a good place. 
To have good coffee you must buy good 
coffee. Time was when coffee was roasted 
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at home, but it was rarely done as evenly 
and well as we buy it now. It is said 
that the aroma of the bean, developed by 
the roasting, is brought out to perfection 
by the French, who add butter and pow- 
dered sugar to the roasting berries. 

Buy your coffee roasted but unground. 
It is safer and better because, if ground 
in the store, you may get the benefit of the 
grains of Golden Rio, left in the grinder, 
in your pure Java and Mocha, to its det- 
riment for you. The combination is not 
a bad one, it so happens. Grind the cof- 
fee as needed. 

The second essential is a clean utensil 
in.which to make the coffee. I prefer a 
saucepan to a coffeepot for boiled coffee, 
because I can keep the saucepan perfectly 
clean, as it has no eracks; and for either 
filtered or boiled coffee, I prefer the 
crushed to the powdered coffee. 

For boiled coffee seald the coffeepot 
and pour out the water. Take twice as 
many level tablespoons of coffee as there 
are cups of coffee to be served, add 
erushed egg shells, or a white of egg for 
each eight tablespoons of coffee. Mix 
with one cup of cold water for each two 
tablespoons of coffee, less one; that is, 
for four cups of coffee, take four eups of 
water, ten level tablespoons of coffee and 
the egg shells, or one white of egg. Mix 
well. Pour into the hot coffeepot, let come 
slowly to a boil, and boil five minutes. 
Stop the boiling suddenly by adding one- 
fourth to one-half eup of cold water and 
remove from the hot fire. Let stand where 
it will keep hot for ten minutes. If nee- 
essary to keep standing after this, before 
using, pour the coffee off the grounds and 
keep hot. 

Filtered Coffee Infusion 

Put cold water in the coffee biggin cr 
machine, the ground coffee in the top. 
For after dinner coffee, one cup of water 
is extracted to make two eups of coffee. 
So double the amount of coffee is used. 
That is, for eight eups of after dinner 
coffee, four cups of water are taken to 
eight level tablespoons of coffee. Cook 
until sufficiently strong. 

It is a matter of individual taste 
whether coffee should be infused or boiled. 
This is not so with tea; it should be an 
infusion, never boiled or cooked. The 
water should be freshly boiled, poured 
over the tea and allowed to stand one or 
two minutes until the leaves unfold only, 
then poured off at once. 
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Menus for July 


{Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


By M. Adelaide Morehouse 


Monday, July 1 DINNER 
BREAKFAST Anchovy cheese 
Cantaloupe canapes 

Cereal with cream Consomme 


Baked eggs* Cold sliced tongue, 


Toast Coffee currant jelly 
Stuffed eggplant 
LUNCHEON Ripe olive salad* 
Veal sandwiches Apricot cream 
Egg salad Angel cake 
eese Small coffee 
ce ea 
Little neck clams 
Veal patties Molded cereal with 
Creamed peas orange marmalade 


Potato puff and cream 


Wine jelly Icedcocoa Omelet — green 
Tuesday, July 2 Toast Coffee 
BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 

Currants Brown bread and 
Molded wheat with butter sandwiches 
cream Dutch dish* 
Butter fish Blackberry cake 
Popovers Coffee Iced tea 
LUNCHEON DINNER 


Clam chowder 


Creamed toast* 
Cold tongue, mustard 


Lettuce and cucumber 


sala sauce 
Chocolate 
Iced milk es 
DINNER Spinach with boiled 


eggs 
Sponge cake with 
whipped cream 


Tumato soup 
Lamb chops 


aan potatoes Iced tea 

old boiled beets 

Sliced pineapple Saturday, July 6 
Sponge cake BREAKFAST 
Iced coffee Raspberries 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Corn bread Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Tongue and _ spinach 
salad 


Wednesday, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Huckleberry muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Egg sandwiches 
Browned cream 


Peanut butter 
sandwiches 
Pineapple gelatine 
with macaroons 


otatoes Iced tea 
Wafers DINNER 
Orange marmalade Cream tomato soup 
Planked steak 
DINNER 


Duchess potatoes 
Cold sliced tomatoes 
Prune whip 
Lemon jumbles 
Iced coffee 


Sunday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 


Boiled Kennebec 
salmon, egg sauce 
Cucumbers 
Potato croquettes 
Green peas 
Lemon rice* 


Thursday, July 4 


BREAKFAST cream 
Cantaloupe oached eggs 
Cereal with cream Rolls Coffee 
Bacon with cream DINNER 


Iced grape fruit 
Crown of lamb 
Mint jelly 
Riced potatoes 
Fried okra with 
tomatoes* 
Summer squash 


sauce 
Potato chips Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Salmon in aspic jelly 
Dressed lettuce 


Radishes Marinated cucumbers 
Raspberry shortcake Lemon sherbet 
Iced tea Cake Smali coffee 
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DINNER 
Beefsteak, mock 
Bearnaise sauce* 


SUPPER 


Sardines on toast 
Cocoanut custard 


Cake Iced tea Mashed potatoes 
Vegetable salad 
Monday, July 8 Raspberry and 
BREAKFAST currant ice 
Cereal with cream Wafers 
Baked bananas 
Rice muffins Friday, July 12 
Coffee BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON Iced grape fruit 


Broiled mackerel 
Potato cakes 
English muffins 


Minced lamb on toast 
Potato cakes 
Iced radishes 


Iced cocoa Cup cakes Coffee 
DINNER LUNCHEON 
Mutton broth with Tima bean salad 
Baked fillet f Cup custard 
e ets 0} 
halibut Iced cocoa 
Saratoga chips DINNER 


Creamed onions Cream lettuce soup 


Tomato salad Boiled salmon, egg 
Coffee jelly with sauce 
whipped cream 
‘ucumbers 
Tuesday, July 9 Vanilla ice cream, 
BREAKFAST fruit sauce 
Be! raspberries Cake Iced coffee 
olded cereal with 
cream Saturday, July 13 
Liver with bacon BREAKFAST 
Graham muffins Blueberries 


Coffee Crackers and milk 
LUNCHEON Scrambled eggs 
Creamed fish in Toast Coffee 
ramekins LUNCHEON 
Cucumber and radish Potted beef 
sandwiches* 


sala 
Baking powder Tomato salad 


biscuits Boiled raisin cake 
Marmalade Iced tea with sauce* 

DINNER Iced milk 
Cream of water cress DINNER 


Cream potato soup 


soup 
Veal loaf, tomato Salmon loaf 


sauce Stuffed tomatoes au 
Macedoine of gratin 
vegetables Coffee date pudding* 
Blueberry pie Iced cocoa 
Cheese Iced tea Sunday, July 14 
Wednesday, July 10 BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST Apricots 
Raspberries Cereal with cream 
Cereal with cream Salmon fish balls 
Cream codfish Popovers Coffee 
Toast Coffee DINNER 
LUNCHEON Clam frappe 
Cheese fondu Roast beef 
Brown bread Potatoes baked with 
sandwiches beef 
Huckleberries Escalloped tomatoes 
Cookies Tea Fried summer squash 
DINNER Green peas 


Blancmange with 


Cream of pea soup Grech trait 


Lobster salad 


Stuffed peppers iced coffee 
Cucumbers SUPPER 
Cantaloupe Sweet omelet 


Salted pecans 


Lettuce sandwiches 
Iced coffee 


Small cakes 


Thursday, July 11 Raspberries 
BREAKFAST Monday, July 15 
Stewed prunes BREAKFAST 


Fried sliced cereal 
Maple syrup 
Poached eggs. 


Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 


Coffee Rye muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
Tomato bisque Curried eggs 
Egg sandwiches Sour cream biscuits* 
Gingerbread Oriental jam* 


Cottage cheese Iced chocolate 


DINNER 
Onion soup 
Cold sliced beef 
French tomato sauce* 
Stuffed potatoes 
Eggplant fritters* 
Lemon jelly 
Chocolate wafers* 

tea 


Tuesday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 

Roast beef hash 

Whole wheat scones* 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 

Meat popovers* 
Tomato salad 

Fried apples and 

bananas, lemon syrup* 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Baked bluefish, 

Hollandaise sauce 

cumbers Radishes 
Bean roll* 

Marble mousse* 

Iced tea 


Wednesday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Pineapple 
Molded cereal, cream 
Brook trout 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Mock terrapin* 
Saratoga potatoes 
English tea cakes 
DINNER 
Lamb chops 
Potato balls 
Green peas 
Sweet corn 
Banana salad 
Fudge Cup cakes 
Iced cocoa 


Thursday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 

Cereal with cream 

Stewed kidneys 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Creole ragout* 
Water cress salad 
Iced cocoa Cake 
DINNER 
Roast veal 
Potatoes au gratin 
Stewed okra* 
Fried green tomatoes* 
Nut and cream cheese 


salad 
Lemon sherbet 


Priday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Sea bass 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn and eggs with 
bacon 
Water cress salad 

Chocolate blanc- 

mange 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
Macaroni’ croquettes 
Sweet corn 
Lima bean salad 
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Steamed blueberry 
pudding 


Saturday, July 20 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Pan fish 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Green peppers stuffed 
with veal 
Cottage cheese 
sandwiches 
Fried tomatoes 
Baked custard 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Veal in aspic jelly 
Border of Lyonnaise 
potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Baked squash 
Sweet corn 
Water fruit ice 
Vanilla wafers 


Sunday, July 21 
BRBAKFAST 
Peaches with cream 


Baked eggs 
Rice muffins 
DINNER 
Steamed clams 
Maryland chicken 
Riced potato 
Sweet corn 
Fried eggplant 
Sliced tomato 
Watermelon 
Salted almonds 
Crackers Cheese 
Iced coffee 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Pineapple 
Small cakes 
Chocolate peppermints 


Monday, July 22 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Crackers and milk 
Eggs a l'Indienne* 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken salad 
Rolls Watermelon 
DINNER 
Cold consomme 
Baked red snapper 
Baked new potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Succotash 
Dressed lettuce 
Peach ice cream 


Tuesday, July 23 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches Cereal 
Dried beef in cream 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Sardines 


sandwiches 
Sliced peaches 
Cookies Iced tea 


DINNER 
Chicken soup 
Swordfish, cucumber 
sauce 


TABLE 


Baked new potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Caramel custard 
Egg lemonade 


Wednesday, July 24 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish hash 
Buttered graham 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Bean roll* 
Tomatoes with 
French dressing 


Clam fritters 
Vegetable salad 
Maple mousse 
Angelcake Iced coffee 
Thursday, July 25 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches with cream 
Broiled lamb chops 
Doughnuts Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baked herring on 
toast 
Sweet potato pone* 
Sliced oranges and 
bananas 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
Veal cutlet, Bearnaise 
sauce*® 
Mashed potato 
Sweet corn 
Tomato salad 
Iced watermelon 
e Crackers 


Priday, July 26 
BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 

Cereal with cream 


Pan fish 
Buttered toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Baking powder 
biscuits, cream sauce 
Stuffed eggs 
Blueberry tarts 
Cheese Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
Tomato soup without 


stock 
Boiled salmon, egg 
sauce 
Cucumbers 
Potato balls, parsley 
sauce 
Sweet corn 
Stewed tomatoes 
Frozen peaches 
Sponge cake 


Saturday, July 27 
BREAKFAST 
Plums 
Rice omelet 
Berry muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon canapes 
Cucumber and lettuce 
salad 
Pears Plums 
Cookies Iced tea 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Sliced tongue, 
mustard sauce 
Potato chips 
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Fried okra with 
tomatoes* 
Summer squash 
Creamed cauliflower 
Iced watermelon 
Nut meringues 

Small coffee 


Sunday, July 28 
BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 

Waffies with maple 
syrup Coffee 
DINNER 
Potato cream soup 
Breaded tongue with 
tomato sauce 
Green peas 
Cauhflower salad 
Frozen fruit punch 
Small cakes 
SUPPER 

Pickled salmon 
Banana saiad 


Fudge Iced tea 
Monday, July 29 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches 


Toasted crackers 
with cream 
Hamburg steak 

Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Egg salad 
Tongue sandwiches 
Iced cocoa Cookies 
DINNER 
Cream of lima bean 
soup 
Rice and meat 
croquettes 
French tomato sauce 
Potato salad 
Plain ice cream with 
ginger sauce 
Iced tea 
Tuesday, July 30 
BREAKFAST 
California pears 
Cereal with cream 
Stewed kidneys 
English muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Corn fritters 
Tomato salad 
Baked pears Cake 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
Veal cutlet, brown 
sauce 
Sweet potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Cauliflower 
Snow pudding 
Iced coffee 
Wednesday, July 31 
BREAKFAST 
Plums Cereal 
Dried beef in cream 
Hashed brown 
potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni’ timbales 
Lettuce salad 
Berry pie Cheese 
DINNER 
Baked fish 
Hollandaise sauce 
Escalloped potatoes 
Sweet corn 
Tomato salad 
Prune and lemon jelly 
with cream 
Iced coffee 


Oranges Cookies 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Grape fruit 
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Menu Recipes 
Notes on Menus 


In July the fish market gives us its 
greatest variety, and those who like sea 
food should use it freely. The Penobseot 
and Kennebee salmon is then at its best, 
as is also the red snapper. While fish 
is less nourishing than meat, it is more 
digestible, especially white fish. It should 
be remembered in buying this food that 
the more expensive kinds are often the 
cheaper because of less refuse and water. 
This is true of halibut, swordfish, and 
in part of salmon. 

Hawthorne says, in The Golden Touch, 
that a breakfast fit to set before a king, 
may consist of “little brook trout, roasted 
potatoes, fresh boiled eggs and coffee.” 
See July 17. 

Do the cooking on these hot days in the 
eool of the morning. The menus are 
planned to make this possible. All coid 
dishes should be very cold if served in 
perfection. 

The aspie jelly used for the salraon on 
July 4 may be made of canned chicken 
soup. Cook vegetables and seasoning 
separately, and strain liquor from them 
into stock. 

The potted beef served in sandwiches 
July 13 is prepared as, follows: Cut one 
pound of beef into small pieces. Add a 
two-inch eube of fat salt pork. Half 
cover with water. Simmer until tender 
and water reduced to one-half. Diseard 
pork, grind meat very fine. Add salt and 
a little grated nutmeg to liquor, then the 
ground meat. Fill ramekins and when 
eool melt butter and pour over the top. 
This preserves the meat and keeps it 
moist. This will be found exeellent for 
pienies and a sustaining bite for chil- 
dren between meals. 

In the dinner menu for June 30, roast 
veal was served. It therefore furnishes 
forth the luncheon and dinner for July 1. 


French Tomato Sauce 


Slice one peck of green tomatoes and 
two quarts of red onions, put them in lay- 
ers in a large bowl, sprinkling salt be- 
tween, and let stand over night. In the 
morning drain and wash them. Put in a 
kettle and cover with vinegar. Add one 
pound and a half of brown sugar, two 
teaspoons of cinnamon, two teaspoons of 
cloves, and one teaspoon of nutmeg. Boil 
one hour and a half. If more salt or 


other seasoning should be preferred, it 
may be added. C. S. 


Lima Bean Salad 


Cook fresh lima beans as for a din- 
ner vegetable, omitting the butter. Chill 
ice cold, and serve on lettuce with a may- 
onnaise dressing, to which may be 
added a dash of tarragon vinegar. A 
sprinkling of minced parsley, chives, 
or celery, or all three, improves this 
salad for those who like a combination 
of flavors. A lima bean salad made with 
a French dressing is also delicious. C. 8. 


Dutch Dish 


Slice eight medium sized raw potatoes 
and lay in a buttered pudding dish. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, shake a very 
little flour over it and cover with thin 
slices of salt pork. Pour enough milk 
over to nearly cover and bake in a slow 
oven two and a half hours. Turn the 
pork and brown both sides. F. E. 8. 


Baked Salt Fish 


Flake one cup of salt fish which has 
been freshened and boiled. Add one and 
a half eups of mashed and seasoned po- 
tato, three boiled onions, two boiled beets, 
eut in dice, two tablespoons of chow 
chow, one teaspoon of mustard, and one- 
half eup of French dressing. Make one 
pint of cream sauce, into which slice two 
hard-cooked eggs. Stir two-thirds of this 
into the mixture and turn the whole into 
an oval baking dish, pouring the remain- 
der of the sauce over the top. Bake in 
a hot oven about twenty minutes, or until 
nicely browned. F. S. 


Almond Pudding 


Cream together one cup of sugar and 
half a cup of butter, add two eggs, well 
beaten, a small package of shredded co- 
coanut, one teaspoon of almond extraet, 
and sift in one eup of flour and one tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Bake in a 
turk’s head pan and serve with the fol- 
lowing sauce: beat the whites of two eggs 
with a cup of pulverized sugar, until 
frothy, add two tablespoons of cream, 
and a quarter of a eup of almonds which 
have been blanched and chopped. Two 
or three candied cherries may be placed 
on each portion of the pudding, if de- 
sired. E. B. 


Mock Terrapin 


Season half a ecalf’s liver and fry 
brown. Hash and dust thickly with 
flour, mustard and pepper. Add two 
hard-cooked eggs mashed fine, a lump of 
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butter the size of an egg and one cup 
of water. Cold veal is also nice thus 
treated. L. R. W. 
Marble Mousse 

One of my neighbors hrought me a 
new kind of mousse, so simple to make 
that I have had it several times since. 
Whip the required amount of cream—lI use 
a pint—flavor with vanilla, and sweeten 
to taste. Before putting into the mold 
melt two tablespoons of chocolate or 
cocoa with the same amount of sugar, and 
mix into a small portion of the whipped 
cream; put this by tablespoons in the 
bottom of the mold, then add the plain 
cream, then more of the chocolate dabs, 
till the mold is full, Pack and freeze as 
usual. When the mousse is eut in slices 
a marble effect is shown. I used straw- 
berry jam in the same way, and we liked 
that also. Mrs K. 


Blackberry Cake 


Cream one cup of sugar with one-half 
eup of butter; add two well-beaten eggs, 
one cup of crushed canned blackberries 
and four tablespoons of juice. Into this 
beat one and two-thirds eups of flour 
sifted with one teaspoon of soda and one- 
fourth teaspoon of any spices preferred. 
Bake in a loaf or layers. F. C, 

Black Raspberry Pudding 

Sift two eups of flour with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder; into this mix 
two and one-half tablespoons of butter. 
Beat one egg and add to one cup of milk; 
stir into the flour mixture, using more 
milk if necessary to make a stiff dough. 
Place a thin layer of dough in a buttered 
pan, cover with an inch layer of ripe 
black raspberries, then with another layer 
of dough. Set in a steamer and steam 
thirty minutes or until done. Serve with 
a fruit or hard sauce. Mrs F. W. C. 


Cherry Whip 


Dissolve two-thirds of a box of gela- 
tine in a pint of boiling water. Cool and 
when beginning to thicken add one quart 
of stiffly whipped cream, one-fourth 
pound of quartered candied cherries and 
one-fourth pound of blanched almonds, 
chopped fine; beat together until stiff, that 
the fruit may not settle. F. C. 

Corn and Eggs with Bacon 

Fry eight slices of bacon, take up on 
a paper and place where they will keep 
hot. Turn out the fat, leaving one table- 
spoon in the frying pan. In this cook 
one-half can of corn, stirring often. 
When slightly browned, break in four 
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eggs, season with pepper and salt, add 
one tablespoon of milk and cook the whole 
as you would scrambled eggs. Serve on 
a platter and garnish with the strips of 
bacon and points of toast. F. E. 8S. 


Coffee Date Pudding 

Soak one-half box of gelatine a few 
minutes in one-half eup of eold water. 
Add one pint of boiling coffee, and one- 
half cup of sugar. Strain and cool. 
When almost set add one-half pound of 
chopped dates and one-half cup of Eng- 
lish walnuts. Serve with cream. J. N. 


Stuffed Tomatoes au Gratin 

Select smooth, ripe tomatoes, eut off the 
top and remove the seeds. Then sprinkle 
a little salt inside and fill with macaroni 
and cheese that has been left the day be- 
fore. Place in the oven long enough to 
thoroughly heat through and serve at 
once. A. M. C. 
Ripe Olive Salad 

Stone and eut in halves one quart of 
ripe olives. Serve on heart: lettuce leaves 
with a small quantity of mayonnaise 
dressing. 
Oriental Jam 

Cook five quarts of currants as for 
jelly, with the stems on. Strain the juice 
through domet flannel and add one eup of 
sugar to each eup of juice, boil twenty 
minutes and add one and one-half pounds 
of seeded raisins and the juice and grated 
rind of six large oranges. Cook slowly 
for three-quarters of an hour and seal in 
glasses. J. B. 


Eggs Baked with Cream 

Carefully break fresh eggs into individ- 
ual dishes, buttered, or into one buttered 
platter. To each egg add gently a table- 
spoon of cream and a sprinkle of salt, 
Bake in a slow oven till the eggs are done 
as one likes them. The addition of the 
cream does away with the usual objection- 
able leathery quality of the white, and 
makes it tender, delicate and well-fla- 
vored. C.5 


Boiled Raisin Cake with Sauce 

I tried the receipe for boiled raisin eake 
in the February number. I had a cup of 
raisin water left over. I sliced the eake 
and used it as a pudding, making the 
sauce with the extra cup of raisin water. 
F. E. 
Miss Fremont’s Frijoles. 

frihol-es). 

One eup of beans, of any sort (good 
kidney beans are excellent), one long red 
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pepper, one ¢love of garlic, one small 
pinch of salt, one small piece of pork or 
bacon. Soak the beans over night. Cook 
very slowly from eight to ten hours on top 
of the stove, then put in a bean pot, let- 
ting the water come up to the top of the 
beans, and bake slowly, allowing them to 
brown at the last. E. H. 
Chocolate Wafers 

Grate four ounces of chocolate and add 
to it four tablespoons of flour and a good 
pineh each of ground cinnamon, cloves 
and baking powder. Separate six eggs, 
add one cup of powdered sugar to the 
yolks and beat very light. Add the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon, and beat 
again. Into this stir the dry mixture, and 
eut in deftly the stiffly beaten whites. 
Pour the mixture half an inch deep into 
two buttered pans, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven about half an hour. Wher cool, 
put a thin layer of currant or raspberry 
jelly over one sheet, place the other sheet 
on top, and cut in small squares and dia- 
monds. Lucy, Redd Wise. 


Bean Roll 


Cook lima beans in boiling water until 
tender. Press through a sieve and add 
_ salt and pepper and a tablespoon of but- 

ter toe each pint of pulp. Stir in two eggs 
well beaten and sufficient bread crumbs to 
make the mixture thick enough to roll. 
Wrap in buttered paper and at serving 
time bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
Serve plain or with tomato sauce. A. E, 
Eggs a VIndienne 

Chop a small onion very fine and fry 
brown in a tablespoon of butter; stir into 
this a teaspoon of curry powder. Beat 
six eggs smooth with four tablespoons of 
eream and pour into a skillet with three 
tablespoons of heated butter. Add the 
curry and onions; stir until it is all thick 
as batter. Lift from the fire, but stir a lit- 
tle longer, and serve on buttered toast. 
A. E. 


Mock Bearnaise Sauce 


Chop a small onion very fine and cook 
in one tablespoon of vinegar, add two 
tablespoons of Worcestershire sauce, two 
tablespoons of butter and the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, stirring all the time over hot 
water. When thick add one more table- 
~~ of butter, and serve with beefsteak. 

. E. 8. 


Meat Popovers 
Use for this a eup of any kind of cold 


meat finely chopped. Make a batter of 
two eggs, a cup of flour, a cup of milk, a 
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little salt and a pinch of cayenne; beat 
well and stir in the meat. Bake in hot 
greased gem pans about fifteen minutes. 
E. A. 


Sour Cream Possibilities 


Aside from the economy in the use of 
the occasional cup of sour milk or cream, 
foods made from sour cream or milk 
keep moist longer, and have a certain 
quality that butter cannot impart. 

The chemist has not revealed all of the 
reasons for the success of sour milk reci- 
pes and their consequent popularity, but 
he ean at least shed some light on their use. 

The souring of milk is caused by the 
harmless lactic acid -bacteria, which, in 
growing, produce the acid for which they 
are named. This acid is present in a sur- 
prisingly uniform amount and requires 
less soda or other alkali than many are 
in the habit of using. One-half teaspoon 
of soda is a safe general rule for each 
eup of sour milk. Milk sour enough to 
be bitter should not be used. If the milk 
be stale as well as sour, throw it away, 
especially if since souring it has been 
kept in a warm room. 

In using sour milk remember that the 
escape of gas takes place immediately on 
adding the soda to the batter; therefore 
work quickly, and do all the beating be- 
fore the addition of the second chemical. 


Graham Cookies 


Graham cookies made according to the 
following recipe are both excellent and 
inexpensive. Two cups of granulated 
sugar, one cup of shortening (half but- 
ter and half lard or other shortening) 
and grated nutmeg to taste; mix well to- 
gether, then add three-quarters teaspoon 
of soda. dissolved in one-half eup sour 
milk or buttermilk. Stir in half graham 
flour and half white flour until stiff 
enough to handle, then finish on the 
board with white flour. 
possible and roll either thin or thick as 
desired. Sprinkle with a little sugar and 
run the rolling pin lightly over it, then 
eut out and bake in a quick oven. If un- 
salted shortening is used, a little salt 
must be added to the cookies. S. F. 


Graham Bread 


Add one-half cup of granulated sugar 
to one beaten egg. Beat and add one cup 
of buttermilk or sour milk and two table- 
spoons of sour cream. Add one and one-| 
half eups of graham flour mixed with one 
cup of wheat flour. Finally beat in one- 
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half teaspoon of soda dissolved in one 
tablespoon of hot water. Bake slowly. 
H. W. 

Sour Cream Biscuits 


To each pint of sour cream add one 
teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon of salt 
and flour enough sifted with one tea- 
spoon of soda for a soft dough. To the 
first cup of flour add one teaspoon of 
baking powder and sift together. Bake 
in a quick oven fifteen minutes. H. W. 


Brown Bread 

After trying various recipes for brown 
bread, I have found the following not 
only the best, but the easiest to make. 
For one loaf take one eup of sour milk, 
one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoon of 
salt, one-half eup of molasses with one 
teaspoon of soda thoroughly stirred in; 
add one-half eup of white flour and about 
three cups of graham flour. Mix so stiff 
that a little dough dropped from the 
spoon will not quickly settle. Put in a 
deep bread pan and bake in a moderately 
hot oven for one hour. If not stiff 
enough, the top crust may separate from 
the rest of the loaf. S. F. 

[* If the neutral molasses be used, 
use only. one-half teaspoon of soda. 
Editor. F 


Sour Cream Filling for Cakes 


To two-thirds eup of sour cream add 
one cup of chopped nut meats and one 
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eup of sugar. Boil five minutes and beat 
until cool enough to spread between lay- 
ers. H. W. 


Sour Cream Pie 

To the beaten yolks of four eggs add 
one cup of sugar, one cup of chopped 
raisins, one cup of sour cream and one- 
half teaspoon of cloves. Cook until 
thickened in a double boiler. Fill a baked 
pie shell, cover with meringue made from 
the whites of the eggs and brown slightly 
in the oven. M. W. 


Shelled Beans 

One of our favorite uses for sour 
cream is with shelled beans. We use 
kidney or cranberry beans. Soak and 
cook as usual. When tender pour off the 
water, add sour cream to thoroughly 
moisten and simmer one-half hour. The 
alkali in the beans removes all sour taste 
from the cream and the resulting combi- 
nation is particularly good. H. M. 
Spice Cake 

Add one eup of sugar to one well- 
beaten egg. Sift one teaspoon each of 
cinnamon and nutmeg, one-half teaspoon 
of clove and one-half teaspoon of soda, 
with one and one-eighth eups of flour. 
To the egg mixture add one-half cup each 
of sour milk and sour cream, beat thor- 
oughly and beat in quickly the sifted flour 
mixture. H. W. 
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There is an article on an- 
other page of this number 
which stirs the curiosity of the 
writer of these words, as it 
may likewise affect the reader: 
the message from a young 
housewife who finds she must 
give formal entertainments in 
order to secure social recogni- 
tion, even from her near and 
dear friends. She may lavish 
the best she has, in her cosy 
new home, upon one or two 
close friends, paying them the 
highest compliment within her 
power, only to learn a little 
later that these heart-to-heart 
cronies of hers have given a 
party or dance or something 
and left her out in the cold. 
Thereupon she persuades Al- 
gernon to “unbuckle” (as George 
Ade would put it), the couple 
spend their savings of a six 
months upon a formal “func- 
tion,” and then, then the gates 
of Suviely swing open and hap- 
piness reigns! 

As a citizen of a democratic 
country, and equipped with a 
blundering, groping masculine 
intellect, I wrote at once, upon 
receipt of this manuscript, to 
the writer, whom I happen to 
know personally. Had this ex- 
perience come to some women 
I could have understood it; but 
to a bonny bride, a general fav- 
orite! She replied that the 
young women of her set all 
had encountered the same thing. 

Feminine society, it seems, is 
a world by itself, with an un- 
written constitution, code, stat- 
utes, by-laws, laws, customs and 
penalties which the elephantine 
perception of man is content to 
let severely alone—barring Mr 
James, Mr Howells and a few 
other “squaw men” who can un- 
derstand. 


But Good Housekeeping can- 
not quite leave this enchanted 
world unexplored. Our readers 
are interested in it, and I have 
decided to form, if possible, a 
Committee of One Hundred 
housewives who shall enlighten 
Good Housekeeping concerning 
sundry matters best understood 
by them: fifty experienced mat- 
rons and fifty young housekeep- 
ers. These hundred persons 
should, preferably, be scattered 
over the area of this wide coun- 
try, and the younger half must 
have been in the matrimonial 
yoke not more than five years at 
the outside. I have no notion of 


asking this committee to perform 
any work or do anything diffi- 
cult: merely to receive this mag- 
azine free of charge, to receive 
advance proofs or sheets of cer- 
tain choice things which are to 
go into the magazine, and to an- 
swer an occasional letter ask- 
ing light on subjects which a 
man (and some women) find 
more or less enveloped in mys- 
tery. We won’t print the names 
of our Committee of One Hun- 
dred, we won’t even disclose 
the name of one to another; 
they shall be held in strict and 
sacred confidence. 
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Fifty experienced housekeepers 
and fifty young wives of the 
description given—married not 
more than five years—are in- 
vited to write to me, that we may 
recruit, if possible, one hundred 
interested coadjutors. Those al- 
ready on our subscription list 
may offer themselves for mem- 
bership on the committee, if they 
desire, and if they join, their 
subscriptions will be extended 
one year free from the paid-up 
termination; or the magazine 
may be sent for a year to a 
friend. In writing please state 
whether you are a subscriber 
or not, when your subscription, 
if any there be, expires, and how 
long you have been married. 
Letters of inquiry will be wel- 
comed from any and all young 
housewives uncertain about join- 
ing the Committee. 

Here is an opportunity for a 
lot of the June brides to 
secure Good Housekeeping free 
and obtain novel assistance for 
the promotion of their work. I 
hope a wide awake and well 
distributed hundred will be got- 
ten together before the list of 
September. Our plan for a na- 
tional organization of women 
who are doing their housework 
was under way, with a goodly 
number of names in my desk, 
when the fire which destroyed 
our building made an untimely 
end of the scheme. Our precious 
manuscripts and names are now 
preserved in a fireproof safe, and 
our Committee of One Hundred 
will have the most solicitous 
care. Please write to me person- 
ally, with any request or sug- 
gestion which comes to mind, 
and should there be a delay of 
a few days or weeks before re- 
ceiving a reply, please do not 
be discouraged. 


Friends have been sending me 
marked copies of an editorial in 
Life. This article says, among 
other things: “The truth is that 
editors ought to be kept fresh all 
the time. They should be sent 
around the country and over the 
world at frequent intervals. 
They should marry often in or- 
der to get constant new jolts in 
the matrimonial line. They 
should belong to the 
churches, and on occasion be 
heretics. And every few years 
they should be taken out and 
drowned.” 


The editors no doubt will sub- 
scribe cheerfully to these re- 
quirements, excepting the last 
one. That suggests the recruit- 
ing of the Committee of One 
Hundred without loss of time. 
Imagine for a moment the stim- 
ulating influence of half a hun- 
dred modern brides, singly and in 
committee of the whole, upon 
the deferential, masculine stu- 
dent of Progress. The first 
speck of rust to gather on the 
editorial policy were as a stain 
in Spotless Town, or a streak 
in the presence of those dusky 
and dusty Twins. 

“Tested and indorsed by Our 
Committee of One Hundred.” 
How will that look on a particu- 
larly original and useful cook- 
ing recipe or Discovery? 

“Recommended by Our Com- 
mittee of One Hundred to the 
hostesses of America.” This for 
a new entertainment, custom, do- 
mestic or social regulation. 


Farewell to Mrs McAdam. 
She writes: “In January I sent 
one hundred and three Discover- 
ies for your competition offer. 
Having heard nothing from you 
I am led to believe they went 
up in smoke. If they did, it’s 
farewell to competitions for this 
housekeeper. To crowd in type- 
writing, composition, and late 
hours, with cooking and keeping 
house, with no result but smoke, 
is too much! With much sym- 
pathy for myself and my sisters 
who have been wrecked on the 
same bar, I leave you.” 3 

I don’t blame Mrs McAdam 
one bit. But the last ceremony 
in our editorial rooms each day, 
now, is a procession to the safe, 
with the day’s harvest of liter- 
ature. We shall not be caught 
again. Furthermore, we are pay- 
ing double price for Discoveries 
through the summer months, or 
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two cents per printed word. 
Turn to the Discovery pages, 
count the words in a paragraph 
of medium length; then recall 
the fact that Christmas is com- 
ing. 

£ 


Discoveries are going to waste, 
by hundreds, for lack on the 
part of our friends of watching 
for them. The scent for Discov- 
eries is like the proverbial “nose 
for news” which newspaper re- 
porters must develop if not al- 
ready possessed of it. The 
sharpest incentive as a general 
thing is the receipt of a check 
for a collection of paragraphs; 
one good “smell of the money” 
and the nasal faculty is wonder- 
fully sharpened. I have femin- 
ine friends who want to earn a 
penny in this way, from whom I 
purloin Discoveries, just to spur 
them to work. Half an hour’s 
talk with any one of them is 
pretty sure to bring out expe- 
riences and facts which are just 
what we want for our pages. 
When playfully reminded that 
they have been giving Discover- 
ies away free of charge, these 
ladies exclaim: “Why, that’s 
so! Why don’t I have my mind 
on it and jot down memoranda? 
I could get loads of ideas.” 


A visit to Emmanuel church 
in Boston almost any day be- 
tween 11 and 1 o’clock is rich 
in inspiration, as well as in 
pathos. Women and men bur- 
dened in soul and body gather 
there day after day, from the 
city, its suburbs and places far 
distant. Rev Dr Worcester, the 
rector, is the man of broad sym- 
pathies and culture which this 
great work would predicate. His 
associate, Rev Dr McComb, is 
warm-hearted, keen, magnetic. 
A noon service is held in the 
chapel which is well attended 
right along. The heavy mail 
which these men receive each 
day in connection with their 
philanthropic work has been con- 
siderably augmented as a result 
of the articles in this magazine. 
Seldom a person, I believe, goes 
from the presence of these godly 
men, or hears from them, but is 
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healthier and happier for the ex- 
perience. The Emmanuel work 
is a philanthropy, pure and sim- 
ple; neither of the clergymen re- 
ceives a penny for all this addi- 
tional labor. The movement is 
growing at such a rate that I 
hope and expect to see it organ- 
ized outside the individual 
church in which it has begun. A 
single church organization can- 
not be expected to support a 
work which is so largely outside 
its congregation or possible con- 
gregation. 


Recurring to young women— 
we are going to print soon, prob- 
ably next month, an article for 
their edification which I sin- 
cerely hope the mothers and 
fathers will condone. It is a 
sound article and true. It is 
from the pen of a veteran New 
Yorker, James L. Ford, journal- 
ist and author, who knows the 
metropolis as few persons do. 
He declares that New York is 
the place of all for a bright, am- 
bitious, honest young woman. It 
it quite as safe and wholesome, 
he thinks, as the majority of cit- 
ies and towns, and the opportu- 
nities for development and 
money-earning are unparalleled. 
From the present writer’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with scores 
of bright young women in New 
York, he believes Mr Ford is in 
the right. 


“Pardon me,” writes Mrs 
Gray, of Michigan, “if I have 
been too free in expressing my 
lack of interest in your fashion 
department, but the quality of 
Good Housekeeping has been 
different and more original than 
that of other periodicals of its 
price, so that I dread to see the 
standard made—common.” 


What a help it would be to 
an editor if all its subscribers 
were loyal enough and interested 
enough to speak their minds in 
this way. Fortunately, the edi- 
tor has been quite as much dis- 
satisfied with the department of 
fashions as is Mrs Gray. In 
consequence, an all-new depart- 
ment, as “different” as she and 
our other loyal followers could 
wish, has been devised for the 
autumn, when the tyranny of 
clothes resumes its sway. This 
department will be new and 
novel, and if it is not good, then 
your humble servant is no 
judge. 


In the earlier days of Good 
Housekeeping there were many 
protests against the introduc- 
tion in our domestic  sci- 
ence Eden of an element so friv- 
olous and worldly as _ pretty 
clothes. Our circle has tremen- 
dously broadened, and the omis- 
sion of the fashion pages from 
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a single issue is the signal for 
a chorus of complaint. 

Speaking of New York: I 
dropped in one evening to hear 
the Telharmonium, which was 
briefly described in our pages 
last September. As the man at 
the keyboard played the oyer- 
ture to William Tell, Alpine horn 
answered to horn, the clarjon 
notes coming, not from the iIn- 
strument at which the player 
‘sat, but from electric globes sus- 
pended from the ceiling in dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. A globe 
in the northeast corner would 
sound a bugle call, and one in 
the southeast corner would reply. 
The Telharmonium produces 
music by the passage of electric 
currents through diaphragms, 
and transmits it over wires, de- 
livering a tune at any desired 
point. That which Edward Bel- 
lamy, in his Looking Backward, 
predicted for the year of our 
Lord 2000—music delivered by 
wire at ycur parlor or dining 
room from central station—is 
a reality ir New York in the 
year 1907. 


1 

Whether or not the editors 
should be taken out and drowned 
every seven years, it is a fact 
that a magazine, like the human 
body, should undergo a complete 
transformation within that per- 
iod—sometimes every seven 
months. The coming September 
will complete the seventh y@sr 
of the present ownership amd 
editorship of Good Housekeep- 
ing. Several transformations 
have occurred since September, 
1900, and the coming autumn 
and winter will witness another. 
How to make a magazine all 
over, and yet keep it just the 
same—in a sense—is the task 
of an editor. He believes that he 
knows, by constant study, what 
his readers want, quite as well 
as they do—the majority of 
them. But nothing which ar- 
rives in his daily mail gratifies 
him more than a letter of de- 
structive criticism, like that of 
Mrs Gray, or the rarer letter of 
constructive suggestion, which is 
not entirely unknown. 
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A ‘‘Shorter Catechism ’”’ 


For the Discovery of the Model Residence Towns and Cities 


Our nation-wide search for Model Residence Towns and Cities is already bring- 
ing to light interesting and helpful facts unknown hitherto to the general public. 

In order to focus information of this kind, we are going to put forth this month a 
“shorter catechism” for the refreshing of our readers’ memories and the eliciting of 
further details. Answers to the questions given will serve a threefold purpose, at 
least: they will help us locate the Model Towns, from which we want descriptive arti- 
eles; they will give national publicity, through our columns, to towns which deserve 
it; and they will stimulate interest in the study and betterment of local conditions as 
they affect the home. 

As already announced, Goop HouseKeEPine will pay liberally for a few articles 
describing towns and cities which offer ideal, or nearly ideal, conditions as places of 
family residence. What constitute such conditions we have indicated briefly in the 
past two months, and the questions in our “eatechism” serve to throw further light on 
the question. There are many families in different parts of the United States look- 
ing for the best place for a home. Our articles and our items of news in this depart- 
ment will be of large service to such. 

Before deciding which towns or cities to deseribe, we must have an accumulation 
of facts. Our “catechism” should help to bring them out. It would help, also, to have 
photographs for inspection. These will be returned if clearly labeled with name and 
address and accompanied with return postage. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed Model Town, Goop HovseKererinG, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Claims to Model Town honors are already coming in thick and fast, and we crave 
the indulgence of our friends if they have to wait some time for a decision concerning 
the places which are to be described at length. 

We hardly need point out to boards of trade, improvement associations and local 
newspapers, the unprecedented opportunity for giving to deserving communities a 
national reputation. There will be absolutely no charge for this publicity; moreover, 
on no consideration will places be admitted to these records otherwise than on merit. 
Our list of Model Towns will be a veritable roll of honor. 


A Catechism 


Who knows of a town or city in which the water supply is particularly good as 
regards quality and quantity? We want a list of sueh places. 

What towns or cities are taking precautions to safeguard the purity and clean- 
liness of milk? We want also a list of these cities. 

In what places is the cost of living moderate or small, relatively? We should like 
data from which to make some comparisons. 

Are rentals low in your town? Or fuel? 

What are the peculiar or distinct advantages, apart from all other places of your 
knowledge, of your own home town or city? 

Is there some institution, custom, charity or attraction in your community which 
is peculiar to that place? If so, it should be chronicled in these pages. 

Is your city or town taking steps to abate the smoke nuisance? We want a list 
of the places which are so doing. 

Is your city or town blessed with an efficient and clean municipal government? 

Is the death rate low? Give us percentages of health and mortality. 

How about the tax rate? 

Railroad facilities? 

Are there good local newspapers? 

How about the collection of garbage, ashes, or both? 

What cities or towns exercise unusual municipal functions? 


B OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS 


# New readers have expressed surprise 
on learning that the Discovery paragraphs 
are paid for. The regular rate is one 
eent per printed word, cash on accept- 
ance; during June, July, August and 
September of this year, the rate is 
doubled, making two cents per word. 
After October 1 the regular price will 
rule. 


#@ With an amateur’s garden it is an 
interesting and a wise plan to take or 
have taken each year a photograph show- 
ing it at the hight of the season. It is 
always interesting to see how garden 
plans change and grow from one year to 
another but, aside from that, such pho- 
tographs are a valuable help for plan- 
ning the different arrangement the 
grounds shall take from season to season. 
The colors have a strong influence upon 
the eye in looking at the garden itself, 
but in the photograph the effect of vari- 
ous groupings can be studied without such 
distraction. And study may aid in mak- 
ing a beautiful garden even when some 
of the traditional gardening qualities are 
lacking. J. H. 


# An easy and convenient way to remove 
the silk from sweet corn is to use a small 
vegetable scrub brush. It is surprising 
how easily and completely the sill is 
taken off. J. R. 


@ For a holiday trip, walking, bicycling, 
driving or automobiling, the maps which 
are published by the United States geo- 
logical survey are of the utmost use. In 
the larger cities these may sometimes be 
found at the book stores, but they are 
more surely obtained from the depart- 
ment of the interior and are sold at the 
rate of five cents for a single map or 
three dollars for a hundred sheets. Pre- 
payment is required and may be made 
by money order, payable to the order of 
the director of the geological survey or 
in cash of the exact amount. Checks and 
postage stamps will not be accepted. The 
roads, railroads, cities, towns, elevations 


and water courses are all shown on these 
maps and they are valuable in studying 
the country as well as in finding one’s 
way. We have used the map for our 
locality, in driving about our native 
county, and have been surprised to find 
how much it could teach us about a sup- 
posedly well-known region. As the maps 
are on rather light paper the simplest 
way to prepare one for constant use is 
to take it to the book binder, have it eut 
in sections and glued upon a piece of dull 
colored linen or light canvas, the see- 
tions being placed far enough apart to 
allow folding. This keeps it from being 
torn, pres», + its cleanliness and allows 
it to be es slipped into a man’s pocket. 
If one is ooth economical and deft the 
mounting may be done at home by cutting 
the pieces with the greatest exactness and 
using a strong paste for fastening to the 
cloth. Those who have done any Swiss 
mountain climbing will remember how 
many of the guides’ maps are mounted in 
this way and how effective itis. J. H 


# Small Japanese bags made of strong 
oiled paper are the greatest comfort in 
case of illness, used as icebags. Foreign- 
ers living in Japan have long appre- 
ciated this, but only lately have the bags. 
been introduced into America. They 
were at once taken up by the medical de- 
partment of the navy, many of the offi- 
cers having seen and used them in Japan, 
and they are now being used by some of 
the hospitals in New York. Their cost 
is very slight and one will last through 
an ordinary illness, 8. K. 


#T needed some portieres for a green 
and blue room but could find nothing in 
the shops that I really liked. I bought 
five yards of plain Delft-blue burlap at 
fifteen cents a yard, also three yards of 
printed burlap at twenty-five cents a 
yard; this latter had a dull green back- 
ground with a bold design of blue this- 
tles. The blue burlap I eut in two, mak- 
ing each piece two and one-half yards in 
length; the figured, I cut in nine inch 
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pieces, large enough to take in the whole 
of each thistle. This latter was basted 
on the inner edge and also at the bottom 
of each piece; the corners were mitered 
and the raw edges were all turned under. 
I sewed the bands on the machine with 
silk thread as nearly the color of the bur- 
lap as I could get. I then pressed them 
with a heavy iron and when hung they 
were very pretty, exactly matched the 
eolor scheme of the room and were very 
inexpensive, costing only one dollar and 
sixty cents, including ten cents for thread. 
Portiéres in any color seheme could be 
carried out in denim, linen taffetas or any 
of the numerous new materials. R. B. 

These curtains seem especially 
adapted for the summer cottage or bun- 
galow. Editor. 


# When heating irons on a gas or oil 
stove, if the pyramid shaped racks hold- 
ing three or four irons are used, be sure 
to have an additional iron in use, thus 
keeping the rack full. Otherwise the 
empty space acts as a chimney, drawing 
the heat away from the irons. J. B. 


# T have a small house, built about fifty 


years ago, with a long narrow hall at 
one side, with stairs going straight up 
almost directly in front of the front 
door, and a door at the foot of the stairs 
leading into the parlor. This is so very 
common an arrangement in country 
houses built from twenty to fifty years 
ago, that I give herewith my plan for 


making a modern living room out of the 
parlor and hall. Take part of the parti- 
tion away, between the hall and parlor, 
by the foot of the stairway. As this 


partition also formed one side of thé 
doorway, on removing it a very 
doorway is formed. Part of this large 
opening will be taken up by the stairway, 
which is not moved, but a rail is placed 
along the side of the stairs where the 
partition onee was, a railing to corres- 
pond with the railing whieh was always 
on the other side of the stairway. The 
tinal effect will be to throw the parlor 
and hall into one room, as will be seen 
from the illustration. N. H. C. 


# A dishwasher is worth its price if 
usei only during the eanning season, es- 
pecially in canning anything which re- 
quires long eooking, such as peas, beans, 
or corn. For small fruits that require 
almost no cooking, put the fruit in hot 
cans, pour over it the hot syrup, cover, 
and arrange the cans in the dish tray of 
the washer. Have the washer filled with 
boiling water, lower the tray into it, al- 
low to stand for a few minutes and then 
draw to the baek of the stove and leave 
until the water is cold. For anything re- 
quiring long eooking proceed in the same 
way. In the ease of corn, which is hard 
to keep, lift the tray out when the cook- 
ing is finished, remove the can covers, 
wipe neatly, re-cover, and return to the 
hot water to seal. The usual difficulty is 
that the expansion of the heat drives the 
particles of eorn between the ean and 
the cover and the air eannot be exeluded. 
For this reason, some people prefer to 
take off the covers to all fruits and veg- 
etables, and this may be easily aceom- 
plished when using the dishwasher as a 
eanning implement. G. L. S. 


# My fruit man tells me that raspberries 
should never be set away in a bowl or 
dislt, where the berries would be crowded 
together. Instead, spread them ont on a 
platter or plate, and they will keep twice 
as long and in better condition. E. K. B. 


Readers of Dr Andrew D. White's 
Autobiography will recall his dire expe- 
riences with mildew in Santo Domingo, 
and prospective tropieal travelers are 
wise to take them to heart and keep a 
watch upon their woolen or worsted cloth- 
ing. Where a few drops of water had 
been spilled upon a dress suit we found 
it covered with mildew which required a 
thorough brushing and a dose of intense 
sunshine to reduce it. Little lines of 
mildew also appear about the edge of 
leather shoes which are left packed or 
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have been put away slightly damp and 
they must be subjected to the same treat- 
ment. For a stay of any length a sup- 
ply of canvas shoes will be found a great 
comfort. Everywhere near the equator, 
leather seems to be peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to spots and some of the steamship 
companies advise leaving expensive bags 
or leather trunks at home. In the same 
manner, gloves will become badly flecked 
and if the stay is a long one they will 
be completely ruined. Experienced hot 
country travelers claim that this ean be 
avoided by placing the gloves in a wide 
mouthed bottle with calcium chloride tied 
in a cloth below the cork. A simpler 
method of escape is to carry a supply of 
silk and cotton gloves in one’s baggage. 
M. H. 


# In arranging the pattern of a garment 
on lawn or silk, before cutting out, plan 
to keep it, where choice of position is pos- 
sible, toward one given selvage, leaving 
any surplus material along the opposite 
selvage in one long strip, available for 
neckties, belts or girdles. <A. D. 


# If there is no picture molding and I am 
uncertain where to put the hook or screw 
for a heavy picture frame, a straight line 
above the nail heads in the baseboard 
will, as I have proved, generally afford 
a firm foundation. M. D. 


# An exceedingly useful hint for the 
perfect cleansing of the carpeted floor of 
a sickroom was told me by a (trained 
nurse; tear a newspaper to bits and soak 
the parts in a solution of ereolin and 
water. When the paper is thoroughly 
moistened, wring it out, and seatter the 
particles upon the floor. Then proceed 
to sweep in the usual way, lightly brush- 
ing up the paper bits with the dust par- 
ticles. You will be surprised to find how 
completely this simple process allays the 
dust, and at the same time, by the use of 
the disinfectant, the entire surface of the 
floor is sweetened and purified. A dis- 
infectant, warranted “stainless,” should 
be used, for the protection of the carpet. 
Dorothy Shepherd. 


@ The amateur photographer seldom 
takes enough indoor views to keep in 
practice and each time there is the oeca- 
sion to do some work of this kind, one 
or two exposures are lost in experiment- 
ing with the timing. A small notebook 
for records I have found to be invalu- 
able in this connection. Each time an 
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interior is taken make some such entry 
as this: “June, 10 a m. Clear. Din- 
ing room, diaphragm f 32, exposure 4 
seconds.” If plates are used state the 
make and speed; also, if you possess 
more than one lens, make note of which 
one was used. After the negative is de- 
veloped add to the entry the result— 
“good,” “slightly over exposed,” “much 
under exposed,” and thus the failures may 
be of almost as much help as the suc- 
cesses. G. H. 


# An acquaintance of mine had an upper 
veranda on her house fitted up for a 
sleeping porch in a very attractive and 
comfortable manner. A carpenter placed 
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five narrow, parallel strips on the flat 
board on top of the shingling which 
formed the lower part of the enclosure 
and likewise upon the lower side of the 
roof above it. Sereens and blinds were 
then made to fit the grooves between the 
strips, four for each side of the porch, 
which was a good-sized one. Two sereens 
were slipped in the inner groove, two in 
the second one out, two blinds in the third 
groove out and two more in the outside 
one. In this way sereens and blinds ean 
be pushed past each other and grouped 


at the corner of the porch, leaving the sun 


and air almost unimpeded, while, by slip- 
ping them back, the enclosure can be shut 
in and made again almost as secluded as 
the ordinary bedroom. N. N. 


@ In making lingerie waists, with their 
insets of fine lace insertion, it has been a 
problem as to the best way to put in the 
lace. I have adopted a plan which I find 
practical. I draw the design on the ma- 
terial with a pencil. Baste the insertion 
on this pattern, carefully following the 
outer edge of the curves first, and draw- 
ing the inner edge in to fit, as one sews on 
lace braids. Then with very fine thread 
and rather short stitch sew as close to the 
edge of the insertion as possible, on both 
sides, with the machine. Then remove 
the basting threads and cut away the 
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material from under the lace, leaving a 
narrow margin on each side. Next put 
the goods wrong side out in an embroid- 
ery hoop and whip over and over the lit- 
tle margin of cloth, taking care to put the 
needle through a stitch of the machine- 
stitehing each time. This gives the ap- 
pearance of a rolled hem on the under 
side. None of the work shows on the 
right side, as the machine-stitehing is con- 
cealed by the mesh of the lace. By using 
the hoops for the finishing there is no 
danger of drawing the work out of shape. 
A. 


# An idea oeeurred to me in looking at 
one of the new blouse designs. It had a 

frill down one side 
oe. of the box plait 
and I thought it 
would be as pretty 
to use a dainty 
hemstitehed hand- 
kerehief for that 
frill, one of the 
kind with fine em- 
broidery inside the 
tiny hem. Cut a 
cireular piece out of the center of the 
handkerchief and then cut through to one 
edge, like the illustration, and whip the 
cireular edge to the edge of the box plait, 
putting a at the neck and b at the belt 
line. Cut the circle rather small at first— 
then measure and make larger if neces- 
sary. Another handkerchief of the same 
pattern can be used for an edge to the 
collar and little points on the euffs. F. E. 


# The golden glow, rudbeckia, was at- 
tacked by some good sized red bugs who 
apparently had sucked its juice until the 
flower heads turned brown. In looking 
for some simple defense against them, a 
mixture of kerosene and water, half and 
half, was tried. This was poured on the 
stems in the morning and a few hours later 
the little bugs were all dried up and could 
be brushed off with a heavy leaf or a smail 
bunch of broom splints. Pursuing this 
method, in a short time the pests were 
entirely conquered. J. 


# A high official in the government serv- 
ice, who has experienced many movings 
both in temperate and tropical zones, in- 
sists that the best time to move is from 
10 to 12 o’clock at night, preferably on a 
moonlight night. It is cool then, it is 
dark enough so that the neighbors ean- 
not witness the struggle, it is a time when 
there are no interruptions, when the 


streets are comparatively clear and when 
it is possible to obtain a number of cart- 
men at one time. At night, too, when 
the mere transferenee of household things 
is over, it is possible to go to bed and 
rest instead of becoming over tired by 
spending long hours in the new arrange- 
ment of one’s household possessions. H. J. 
€7 Mail check for the rent. Editor. 


# The unpleasant features of castor oil 
are eliminated for my children. I use 
the cold-drawn variety, because it is col- 
orless, odorless, and almost tasteless. 
Before administering it, I squeeze orange 
juice over the oil and see that the patient 
chills his mouth by ehewing cracked ice. 
The oil slips down over the ehilled tongue 
instantly and there is none of the disa- 
greeable after taste. Never give ice or 
cold water after a dose of cod liver or 
eastor oil, since it will congeal the oily 
film left in the mouth and merely pro- 
long the taste. But chill the mouth sur- 
face previously with eracked ice and the 
unpleasant film will not deposit. L W. 


# A eushion from a morris chair is a 
most useful thing to prop up an invalid 
in bed. It is much superior to pillows 
as it will not sag. M. A. J. 


# My family are veritable book lovers, 
my small daughter being especially vora- 
cious in this respect. Books and other 
reading matter are scattered throughout 
our rambling house, the library being by 
no means the exclusive domain for read- 
ing. Frequent searehing for volumes 
whieh some one had not quite finished 
reading led my small daughter to adopt 
the following plan. Each member of the 
family was supplied with an individual 
bookmark tied with a bow of ribbon. 
Each bow was of a different color and 
was so tied as to be fully displayed on 
the edge of the book. Thus everyone 
could readily reeognize his own volume. J. 


# It is a very simple matter to enlarge 
or diminish any pillow lace pattern by the 
use of the cross-section paper which is 
so much employed by engineers and econ- 
omists. This comes in many types, with 
squares from one-twentieth to one-fourth 
ineh in size; the large sheets, costing three 
cents apiec2, will furnish innumerable pat- 
terns. By measuring the distance between 
the points on the edge of the original pat- 
tern, deciding how much larger or 
smaller design is desired and then buying 
the paper with squares of proportional 
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size, the pattern can be rapidly dupli- 
cated in the width required. For exam- 
ple, if the pin holes in the edge of the 
original pattern are an eighth of an inch 
apart and one wishes to make a lace twice 
as wide and coarse, the paper printed in 
quarter inch squares should be purchased. 
The original pattern must then be copied, 
placing each point in the corner of a 
square and, without any exercise of brain 
or judgment, a pattern which is abso- 
lutely accurate and mathematically cor- 
reet will be obtained. A coarser thread is 
substituted for the finer and, following 
the same directions for making, a lace of 
quite a different effect can often be pro- 
duced. J. H. 


@ When on a long journey one may 
safely wear a light hat if the porter in the 
Pullman ear is asked to bring a clean pil- 
low case. Put the hat in this and lay it 
carefully on the wire shelf above the seat. 
It need not be disturbed until the jour- 
ney’s end. L. M. E. 

&7 Don’t forget to square the account 
with the porter when returning the pil- 
low ease. Editor. 


@ We adopted an original plan of har- 
nessing, in order to make the operation 
easy for the women to do alone. It is 
adopted somewhat after the fire engine 
method. The bridle having been slipped 
on in the stall, the horse comes out and 
backs under the shafts which, with the 
harness, are secured to the ceiling. This 
is lowered by weight and pulley. The 
Duteh collar is cut at the center of the 
front and a strong buckle set in. It is 
then only necessary to snap the reins 
into the bit, buckle the girth straps and 
all is in readiness. R. C. 


# I find a nurse’s method of fastening an 
apron a good one to use in the home. The 
band overlaps enough in the back to al- 
low short-necked collar buttons to slip 
through the set of buttonholes in each side. 
Two are needed to give a neat appear- 
anee. “TIL.” 


# Walking in the mountains seems to 
be more destructive to the stockings than 
any other form of exercise, even bicy- 
cling. The change of grades appears to 
bring special stress upon the heels and 
necessitates darning in holiday time 


when darning is most obnoxious. Hav- 
ing had experience with this, we were 
delighted to discover at a drug store 
some chamois heels which could be 
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slipped over the stockings when tramp- 
ing and saved a great deal of wear upon 
them. These are not always to be found, 
but they can be easily made at home if 
some care is taken in eutting a pattern 
and carefully fitting it to the person who 
is to wear the heels. For the pattern, 
eut a piece of paper five inches square, 
marking it at the top and bottom. Fold 
it across the middle and on the fold make 
a eut an inch and a quarter deep from 
each edge. From the point thus reached 
eut a curve to the two lower corners. 
Fold the lower corners over on the 
outside so that they almost meet the 
upper corners. Fit this to the heel and 
when properly shaped, cut out the 
chamois, stitehing it smoothly and firmly 
in form and adding two elastie bands to 
reach over the ankle from the two sets 
of corners. There are such differences 
in the sizes of heels that the pattern must 
necessarily be somewhat modified for dif- 
ferent ages but, if properly made and 
these heels are very use- 
ul. J. 


# The new style of egg beater has a glass 
receptacle on the top of which the egg 
beater screws. This is a vast improve- 
ment, for it does away with the inevitable 
spattering when cream or eggs are 
whipped in an open dish. It also keeps 
out all dust, and it is claimed that it will 
do the work in less time than the other 
methods. F. 


# In this age those who undertake fancy 
work demand something easy to make yet 


something dainty. 
good measure both requirements. A great 
deal of latitude may be used in the selec- 
tion of the groundwork, anything filmy 
answering the purpose. In the illustra- 
tion bobbinet was used. After the design 
is selected, stamp or draw it plainly on 
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lawn, muslin or any thin material which 
takes a needle easily. Place the pattern 
underneath the bobbinet and simply use 
the well known satin stitch, working of 
course through both thicknesses, Care 
must then be taken in cutting out the 
lawn on the under side. Fairy lace may 
be used for almost any purpose. It is 
even practicable for flounces, for if prop- 
erly embroidered the under side bears 
close inspection. Mary Pierson Allen. 


# TI discovered in a New York shop a 
new vase of glass with a flaring top in 
which there were green peacock’s “eyes.” 
The novel feature of the vase, which also 
enhanced its usefulness, was a double- 
decked wire arrangement that fitted in its 
middle and held both ends of the stems 
for flowers. This is called the sweet pea 
vase, being particularly appropriate for 
that flower. Linda Hull Larned. 


# When doing shadow embroidery, it is 
difficult to embroider uneven lines, such 


as ribbons, and have the stitches even. 
This may be remedied by first outlining 
on the the wrong side the most uneven 
edge and then eatching the regular stitch 
through the outline to the opposite edge. 
The outline gives the same stitch on the 
right side as the eross stiteh. L. M. S. 


#@ If you find the sardine ean hard to 
open, place a screw driver or something 
equally strong in the loop of the key and 
turn, using the screw driver as a lever. 
Again, always begin to open the sardine 
ean with the loop end of the key on the 
short side of the can. H. E. 


# Every few weeks the family physician 
was called in because there was something 
the matter with the baby. This ran on 
for months until the physician became 
annoyed. He found the case always one 
of loss of appetite, lassitude and some- 
times vomiting, and all this in a child 
which had been well born and to all ap- 
pearance should be vigorous and robust. 
The doctor laid down rigid rules coneern- 
ing the child’s diet which the mother tear- 
fully declared she followed; he had the 


premises i and even the source 
of store supplies investigated. Finally, 
as the doctor looked into the sallow face 
of the little two-year-old, he arraigned 
the mother in no uncertain terms, Sud- 
denly the mother’s face illumined: “Doe- 
tor,” said she breathlessly, “maybe it is 
the sips of coffee which his father gives 
him at meals?” The physician found out 
then, that from the time the baby was old 
enough to sit in a high chair next to the 
father at the table the father had been in 
the habit of spooning strong coffee to the 
baby after almost every bite. Three 
times a day made the average about a 
teacup full per day! Rosalie. 


# Many cases are reported of people re- 
turning from Europe bringing well de- 
veloped cases of rheumatism with them, 
and some of them have been directly 
traced to sleeping in damp sheets. Any 
experienced traveler will give testimony 
that it is a wise precaution when stay- 
ing in any hotel to open the bed and be 
certain that the sheets are dry before 
sleeping between them. If not dry, they 
should be drawn off and given a thorough 
airing. The large hotels generally have 
a system which insures dry linen, but in 
smaller hotels, where the household sup- 
plies are not so large and the work not 
so thoroughly systematized, dampness is 
often encountered. Remember this when 
traveling this summer. M. H. 


# A pocket to wear with a summer gown 
is made of white linen, embroidered and 
sealloped around the edge in buttonhole 
stitch, or if preferred the pocket may 
match the gown. Blue linen embroidered 
in white is particularly effective with a 
blue linen gown. The pocket attaches to 
the belt by a fancy linen braid about an 
inch wide. The perennial eyelet work or 
the newer Wallachian embroidery are 
both suitable. F. E. S. 


#In my younger days I suffered in- 
tensely from needless fear at night. 
Every unexpected sound made my heart 
seemingly stand still with terror. At last 
I found that the chief physical accom- 
paniment of my fear consisted of holding 
my breath. Living in an old-fashioned 
house where mysteriously creaking boards 
gave me constant opportunities for ex- 
periment, I discovered that if, instead of 
holding my breath, I continued to breathe 
regularly and deeply, the fear was of 
only momentary duration. By frequent 
repetitions of this simple device, it has 
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become a habit and the old fear of noth- 


tack?” you ask yourself on the tep of the 
stepladder, just when you have placed the 
the correct position, and when 


withm an inch of the head of the hammer 
it causes them te fly to it and adhere 
clesely. This little seheme saves many an 
A. 


# For those who motor there is a nickel 
food warmer which is excellent for heat- 
ing any kind of liquid food. It is filled 
and then plunged in boiling water for 
twenty minutes, after which it will keep 
its contents hot from eight to ten hours. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


@ A girl, about to leave for a distant 
city to be gone nearly a year, was the 
motif for the following farewell supper 
idea. The place cards were postal cards 
stamped and addressed with the guests’ 
furl names and addresses. At the end of 
the supper, all the cards were passed to 
the guest of honor with instructions that 
she mail them to fhe addresses, from some 
point on her trip. “The instructions fur- 
ther demanded that for every postal re- 
ceived a letter was to be sent in answer. 
The girl in the case afterwards declared 
she never before enjoyed so many letters 
while on a trip. E. W. 


@ On our table is a piece of enamel cloth, 
a bit smaller than the traycloths. When 
Placed under the latter at the server's 
place, it prevents many injuries to the 
tablecloth, as an accidental drop cannot 
soak through the oilcloth. P. C. 


@ A wise mother of a seventeen-months- 
old son varies the nightly story of “This 
little piggie went to market,” with a reei- 
tation of the events of the day, much 
after this fashion: “This little piggie 
went to the grocery with mamma and 
bought some red apples; this little piggie 
heard the birdies sing; this little piggie 
saw a white horse;” till all the little toes 
are counted over, for baby is particular 
about that. In this way she keeps up the 
pretty old-time play, meanwhile training 
him to remember events of the day and 


#@ We had a corner window of pleasant 
outlook, which was disappointing be- 
cause it afforded so much sunlight. I 
had the carpenter cut the blind midway 
and fasten the two upper halves to- 
gether. Into each side of these blinds was 


foot in length, the other end of which 
formed a hook. A _ small staple was 
driven into the side of the house into 
which the rod could be hooked, lifting 
the blind to the desired angle. This gave 
the much needed shade and did not dis- 
figure the room. N C. 


# The cork crumbs in which white grapes 
have been packed make an excellent fill- 
ing for boat cushions. If they get wet 
they dry out readily and in ease of aeei- 
dent, may prove life preservers. Since the 
cork has a tendency to buneh it is well 
to box the eushions and button at inter- 
vals of a few inches. Made of tan colored 
duck they look very well. The cork is 
very cheap. Almost any fruit man will 
give it away. E. D. G. 


# Sewing with a double thread usually 
causes aggravating knots, and I was en- 
countering the eustomary share, when a 
dear old German neighbor, watching the 
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learning to reason, compare and connect 
the wall at ence. We magnetize the head Pe 
of our hammer, and when the nails come , 
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tiresome showed me how to 
avoid the trouble. Cutting a thread from 
the spool, she doubled it and, twisting the 
two eut ends into one, she threaded both 
through the eye of the needle, and then 
passed the needle, point first, through the 
loop of the double thread. This formed 
a slip knot at the eye of the needle; it 
served to keep the threads straight, and 
was flat enough to pass gently through 
the finest fabric. I found I could now 
work my buttonhole with comfort. 
Since, I have used this little trick when- 
ever I require a doubled thread, and I 
have yet to meet my first knot. I. R. W. 


# In embroidering the corners of hand- 
kerchiefs or napkins I have found it ex- 
tremely convenient 
for using embroid- 
ery hoops to sew 
four corners to- 
gether, making a 
firm foundation for 
the hoops. This is 
better than sewing 
each piece on a 
eloth and adjusting it separately. H. H. 


# Large pads of colored blotting paper 
make practical under-linings for a thin 
bureau scarf; they also save polished 
surfaces. R. D. J. 


@ The cross-stitch marking of initials on 
towels is always in fashion, but on fine 
damask it is extremely difficult to do them 
with any regularity without straining the 
eyes. An aid to this is to choose the spot 
to be marked, baste a piece of the old- 
fashioned cross-stitch canvas upon it, 
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place the towel in an embroidery hoop 
and proceed with the stitching. A piece 
of canvas only a little larger than the 
desired letter is needed and, by its means, 
the work is simplified and expedited. 
When finished, the threads of the canvas 
ean easily be drawn from beneath the 
completed letter. H. J. 


# An ambitious young woman adapted 
the book plate idea to her own needs and 
pocketbook. She sketched as clearly as 
possible on a large sheet of paper an 
individual book plate. This she carefully 
photographed on a four and a half inch 
plate. Copied in sepia print, the book- 
plate was a really artistic production, with 
only a fraction of the cost of engraving. 
Sepia water color was used for retouch- 
ing. J. K. 


# In a home where there are little chil- 
dren and where economy of both time and 
money are essential the use of a dado in 
the wall decoration will be found a bene- 
fit. When the lower part of the paper be- 
comes soiled through too close contact 
with small hands, it may be replaced at 
slight cost without disturbing the upper 
part of the room. I have tried this plan 
in the nursery with great success, using a 
different pattern for the dado each time, 
much to the children’s delight. The ceil- 
ing is papered white and the sides plain 
blue with a white picture rail. The first 
dado was of little Dutch boys and girls 
in Delft blue; the second was of white 
storks on a blue ground; this latter is 
now somewhat soiled, as the storks have 
had to have a great deal of “loving,” but 
the rest of the paper is still fresh. G. S. 
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A cool dining room in a summer home on the North Shore of Massachusetts. Photograph by 
Mary H. Northend 


The Milkman’s Side 


By L. M. H. D. 


, UR cows are grade Jerseys, 
whose stable is kept in the 
most sanitary condition, 
the water they drink is 
from a deep well, their 
food is ensilage with a 
smali sprinkling of cotton- 

seed meal, and their roughage alfalfa hay. 
This is considered a well balanced ration, 
and most healthful. Their stalls are made 
on what is known as the Hoard plan, so 
that when they stand in the stall they 
must step back a step, and when they 
lie down they will step ahead, and in this 
way are always in a cleanly condition. 
The milk is strained as fast as milked, 
through four thicknesses of cheesecloth 
into a ean that sits outside of the barn; 
this is brought to the house, and the 
milk is strained again into the aerator, 
whose ean is filled with ice water, so that 
the milk, in passing over this cold sur- 
face, loses all the barn odors and is re- 
duced to a temperature of about 40 de- 
grees. It is again strained into the draw- 
ing can, and from this the bottles are 


filled, and immediately capped with par- 
affin caps, rendering them air tight. 
When the milk is bottled at night it 
is put in the refrigerator until morn- 
ing, and kept at a low temperature. 
The morning’s milk is prepared and sent 


out at onee. The bottles are washed. 


and returned by patrons, and on their 
arrival are again washed in hot water 
in which Wyandotte powder has been 
dissolved, and then rinsed and set in 
the hot sun to dry and air. 

Milk prepared in this way should 
keep sweet at least twenty-four hours if 
properly eared for by the recipient, even 
in the hottest weather. But right here 
comes the milkman’s trial: sometimes 
the milk is left standing on the poreh 
two or three hours, or is brought into 
the kitehen and left on the table until 
the maid or mistress gets the time or in- 
clination to put it away. What is the 
result? Why, of eourse, sour milk—for 
which the milkman receives the blame. 
Should he dare insinuate that the milk 


was not properly cared for, he. would. 
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lose his customer. As a rule it is the 
woman who takes a pint a day and wants 
the milkman to go to the back door, and 
either put it in the ice box, or in the cellar, 
who finds the most fault. 

The woman with a baby to feed is 

the worst of all. She knows more about 
milk than anyone ean tell her, and as a 
rule she is the most eareless in the care 
of it. If baby is ill, it is always laid to 
the milk, and not to over-feeding. Some- 
times we have as many as nineteen or 
twenty babies through the summer, and 
as a rule have been very successful in 
getting them through the heated term 
without any trouble. One morning a 
woman said, “What are you feeding 
your cows at present?” “Ensilage in 
the morning, green alfalfa at night, with 
dry hay for roughage.” “That’s just 
what I told John, and that green stuff 
is making baby sick. Now, I want you 
to put one cow on dry feed for me, and 
bring me the milk from her.” “All 
right, I’ll mark the bottle for you.” 
“ A week later the woman was asked 
how the baby was getting along and re- 
plied that “Ever since he had changed 
the milk, baby began to improve, and 
was now quite well.” Now, neither the 
milk nor the feed had been changed; only 
a mark on the eap made her believe it had 
been. That baby, no doubt, was ill from 
over-feeding, or the mother was not eare- 
ful to keep the bottle and rubber nipples 
in good conditien. 

To test an invalid’s freakish notions, 
we once put the same milk in two bot- 
tles, marking one, and she unhesitatingly 
pronounced the milk in the marked bot- 
tle superior to the other. 

Some insist that the milk of one cow 
is best for the little one, beeause her 
mother or someone else has told her so, 
when, if the truth were known, the milk 
from a herd is the best for various rea- 
sons. Cows have days when they do not 
feel well as well as another, and then 
the milk is not as good for baby as the 
herd milk, in which but little of this 
milk will get into the quart or two re- 
served for the baby. In my mother’s 
family we were all reared on the bottle. 
It was before the days of sterilization, 
and microbes, and we received it fresh 
each day, and the change of the cows 
from dry to green pasture had no effeet 
on us, not even when the cows were fed 
green corn. Serupulous cleanliness was 
my mother’s motto, and we grew up in 
good condition, without any cholera in- 
fantum. If we were ill, she immediately 
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attributed it to over-feeding, and eut 
down our rations. 

As a rule milkmen do all in their 
power to have good milk, and in proper 
condition, for if they do not, they are 
the sufferers. One woman will make 
suck an outery over poor or dirty milk, 
that she will drive eustom away. Again, 
milk is such a_ perishable commodity 
that it must receive the best of eare, 
previous to its disposal, or the dealer 
will lose more than he makes. I speak 
in regard to the sale of milk in small 
towns, not in the larger cities. 

Even in the large cities the man who 
retails the milk is not so mueh in error 
as the large dealers who furnish the sup- 
ply. A member of my family worked 
in the supply depot of a large city, and 
his experience would make one hesitate 
before using milk in warm weather in 
a large city. Even then the dealers are 
not entirely to blame. The milk is 
shipped in from the surrounding towns 
in jacketed cans, but these stand out in 
the hot sun waiting for the trains that 
carry it to the city, and by the time it 
reaches its destination, it must be steril- 
ized, in order to keep it long enough to 
dispose of it. Much of the milk will be 
thirty-six hours old by the time it reaches 
the consumer, and milk at this age in hot 
weather. is unfit for use, but the demand is 
so great that no other method has been 
found available. Notwithstanding all 
these conditions, much of the fault lies 
with the eare given milk in the home. - 

The “neighborhood cow” is very nice, 
with one exception—no cow has yet 
been discovered that will give milk 
continuously, but must have a rest for 
at least two or three months during the 
year. If the milking devolves upon the 
man of the house, and he is a man in 
business, it will be of short duration, 
for the reason that it means a complete 
change of clothing twice a day. If one 
depends upon “help” or the boys of the 
family, in a short time the cow begins 
to shrink in her milk, and some one has 
to do without their usual supply. I 
speak knowingly, after keeping a neigh- 
borhood cow for fifteen years. Again, 
one may not be able to afford the neces- 
sary feedstuffs for a balanced ration, 
nor yet to keep the necessary utensils 
for aerating and cooling the milk that 
at the present day are necessary. It 
costs us, and we raise all our feedstuffs, 
from twelve to fifteen cents a day to 
feed the cow, and this does not’ include 
her care, reckoning from wholesale prices. 
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